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George W. Cable’s Beginnings 


as a Reformer 


By ARLIN TURNER 


In 1885 and for ten years afterward, George W. Cable appeared be- 
fore the reading public more often as reformer than as novelist. During 
most of that decade, in fact, he was at the center of a controversy which 
drew voluminous comment in newspapers and magazines. He was fre- 
quently identified in that comment as the distinguished southern novelist, 
for before the end of 1884 he had published four volumes of fiction, 
and the assertion that he was the greatest living American novelist, or 
the greatest since Hawthorne, was common. With the seven stories 
published in magazines from 1873 to 1876, he had introduced into 
fiction the fascinating history of New Orleans and its equally fascinat- 
ing people. After gathering these stories into Old Creole Days (1879), 
he had written two novels, The Grandissimes (1880) and Dr. Sevier 
(1884), and a novelette, Madame Delphine (1881). A historical 
volume, The Creoles of Louisiana (1884), lined in the background 
against which he had drawn his fictional characters. 

The stories and novels employed materials new to American fiction 
—new, at least, in books with comparably wide circulation—and Cable 
realized the asset he had in the rich vein of unmined ore. Yet the stories 
showed more than a skillful local colorist exploiting the strangeness of 
a locality unknown to his readers. He had gone beyond the conventional 
dialect of earlier writers and had recorded the intricate variations of 
language in his region, and he had treated realistically the complex in- 
tervelations of the different classes, races, and nationalities. He had 
drawn characters which William Dean Howells considered among the 
greatest of American fiction,’ and he had developed a narrative skill and 


1 William Dean Howells, Heroines of Fiction (2 vols., New York, 1901), II, 234-44. 
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a prose style which prompted the English critic Edmund Gosse, for one, 
to predict yet better novels from his pen.” 

The books reached an extensive audience. With the exception of one 
story which was published initially in Appleton’s Journal, the contents 
of all five volumes ran first in either Scribner's Monthly or its successor, 
The Century Magazine, which before 1890 had a circulation exceeding 
200,000. The books were published also in England, and some of the 
stories were translated and published in Paris. Artists and editors were 
attracted to New Orleans and came with copies of O/d Creole Days in 
their hands. Guidebooks prepared for the exposition which opened in 
1884 gave prominence to Cable and his stories,’ and many visitors 
showed more interest in the scenes he had employed than in the displays 
at the exposition grounds. He had received honorary degrees from 
Washington and Lee and Yale universities and had delivered a course 
of lectures at the Johns Hopkins University, joining the company of 
authors thus honored which already included Sidney Lanier and James 
Russell Lowell. 

Some of the Creoles believed that Cable had distorted their speech 
and their character, but others among them thought his portrayal accu- 
rate to the last detail. To most readers his books carried conviction of 
their dependability in both facts and interpretation, and actually he 
strove for accuracy in his fiction no less than in his historical writings. 
The stories he began writing in the early 1870's drew on both historical 
records and close observation over the years of the decaying buildings, 
the semitropical birds and flowers and trees, and especially his neighbors 
and the polyglot peoples he met on the banquettes of the old quarter. 
He had come to see them all as demanding a place in literature. He gave 
such stress to authenticity, in fact, that his fiction often suffered, as his 
friends reminded him, from needless insertion of documentary details. 
He remarked once that he created none of his stories but rather found 
them; and when the tales were being collected into Old Creole Days, he 

2 Edmund Gosse, review of Madame Delphine, in Saturday Review of Politics, Litera- 
ture, Science and Art (London, 1855- ), LIT (1881), 237-38. 

3 See, for example, W. H. Coleman (comp.), Historical Sketch Book and Guide to 
New Orleans and Environs ... (New York, 1885); and New Orleans As It Is. With a 


Correct Guide to All Places of Interest (Cleveland, 1885). 


4 For the main facts of Cable's life see Lucy Leffingwell Cable Biklé, George W. Cable: 
His Life and Letters (New York, 1928). 
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proposed dating them, for he had in mind the exact year of New 
Orleans history appropriate to each story.” 

Though Cable’s reverence for accuracy may have been a weight re- 
tarding the legitimate exercise of his invention and imagination, much 
of the strength of his fiction derived from his devotion to truth. The 
compelling sense of reality which he imparted to his stories was possible 
only because of his acute observation and his determination to make 
every detail true in all its implications. It was his habit to jot down notes 
for later embodiment in his writings—characteristic expressions of the 
Negro mammy selling pies, for example, or the idiom and intonation of 
sellers and buyers at the markets, or the words and music of a Creole 
Negro’s song as he shuffled along the sidewalk. Indeed, he had remark- 
able perception of variations in language and could record the scores 
for songs he heard in snatches on the streets. 

It was especially the history and fabric of New Orleans in the first 
three quarters of the nineteenth century that he crowded into his pages, 
producing in the total perhaps as full a portrait as any city has ever had 
drawn by one author: the proud Creoles, the commercial Américains; 
the German, Irish, and Italian immigrants; the quadroons, the voodoo 
queens, the free men of color, the Indians, the refugees from the West 
Indies; the pirates, the river boatmen, the priests; floods, yellow fever, 
cholera; the era of the flatboatmen and the palatial river packets; the 
opening of the war, the arrival of Farragut's ships at the foot of Canal 
Street, the Federal occupation; the elaborate military parades, the quad- 
roon balls, the voodoo orgies, the dancing and singing in Congo Square, 
the slave auctions, the street riots. And in all the stories is the intricate 
interplay of the different races and nationalities. Details were added to 
this portrait in what Cable wrote afterward, and the, surrounding areas 
were portrayed in greater detail; but New Orleans itself had been fully 
delineated in the books published before 1885. 

Such in brief was the status of Cable’s literary work and reputation 
when he entered the national scene on an avowed campaign for reform. 
His first appearance in this role outside New Orleans was in an address 
he was invited to give on September 26, 1883, before the National Con- 
ference of Charities meeting at Louisville. The address met general 


5 Cable to Scribner, Armstrong & Co., February 9, 1878 (in the possession of Charles 
Scribner's Sons). 
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approval when it was delivered and also when it was printed in The 
Century Magazine the next February under the title “The Convict Lease 
System in the Southern States,” except for occasional protests by apol- 
ogists for the lease system. A member of the Louisiana Senate, for 
example, supporting the state’s prison lease in a debate of 1884, de- 
scribed Cable as “a Quixotic moral reformer, who, mounted on the ass 
of public credulity, rode against the immovable windmills of fixed 
institutions.”"* This remark was prompted by repeated references to 
Cable’s article by senators favoring a bill to abrogate the existing lease.’ 

Far different, however, was the reception given Cable’s next address, 
also by invitation, on September 11, 1884, at the annual meeting of the 
American Social Science Association in Saratoga, New York, and pub- 
lished in The Century Magazine of the next January as “The Freedman’s 
Case in Equity.” This essay, drawing on court and prison records and 
other evidence, argued uncompromisingly in behalf of the civil rights of 
Negroes. It launched the author into an extended debate and provoked 
denunciation throughout the South, particularly in the newspaper press. 
The New Orleans Times-Democrat, Cable's unqualified supporter of a 
few months back, was foremost in the attack. Editorially it questioned 
his motives and his honesty;* it quoted in a single issue half a dozen 
choice denunciations aimed at him in other papers;’ it provided space 
for long attacks on him and his books.*® Cable's critics read his article, 
of course, with inflamed recollections of the Reconstruction era which 
had ended in Louisiana only eight years earlier. They read into it much 
he did not say or intend. Some of them argued, or assumed, that extend- 
ing to Negroes the rights he demanded for them would result in social 
equality and finally in miscegenation. 

“The Freedman’s Case in Equity” served to bring into focus the in- 
terpretation imbedded in Cable's stories and novels already published. 
In everything he wrote, in fact, he was consciously interpreter as well 
as portrayer, and the interpretation in his fiction was of one piece with 


® Quoted in New Orleans Times-Democrat, June 27, 1884. 

7 See ibid., January 20, 25, 1884; and New Orleans Picayune, July 28, 1884. 

8 New Orleans Times-Democrat, January 19, 22, 26, March 10, 1885. 

9 Ibid., February 2, 1885. 

10 For example, Charles Gayarré, “Mr. Cable's ‘Freedman’s Case in Equity,’ ibid., 
January 11, 18, 1885. 
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the campaign for reform which came to national attention in 1885. It 
was as a reformer that he read southern history and looked at the South 
of his own time. He consciously slanted all his stories accordingly and 
thought of them as agents of good. To his mind the history of the South 
was a continuum, and in consequence he wrote his first novel, The 
Grandissimes, for example, which has its setting in 1803, as a commen- 
tary on the South of his time. Under the veil of fiction, furthermore, this 
novel contains, as many of its readers recognized, a plea for Negro rights 
no less positive than that in the essay on the freedman. 

In an attempt to explain how a native of New Orleans, a Confederate 
soldier twice wounded in battle, could take a position so antagonistic 
to that commonly accepted in the South, a position they said no true 
Southerner would take, some of Cable’s opponents noted that his mother 
was of New England stock; and when he decided in 1885 to live perma- 
nently at Northampton, Massachusetts, after moving north tentatively 
the year before, they thought it suitable for him to settle in the home of 
the abolitionists and the carpetbaggers. They failed to note, however, 
that his mother had been born in Indiana and his father in Virginia, of 
native stock,’ and that they had become entirely acclimated in New 
Orleans, where their children were born and grew up in a home cared 
for by household slaves. Nor did they note that Cable's efforts for public 
betterment had begun years before, that he had been a respected re- 
former in movements supported by the leaders of New Orleans, and 
that championing the cause of the Negro was a logical stage in his de- 
velopment as a social reformer. 

There was nothing in Cable's early years, surely, to hint that he was 
an outlander or had inherited attitudes not current among his neighbors. 
He had grown up in New Orleans while the struggle for dominance was 
working itself out between the Creoles and the Americans. His father 
had been a prosperous businessman, a slaveholder, an owner of river 
steamboats, a staff officer in the Louisiana militia. About 1850 he lost 
the considerable wealth he had accumulated, and after another decade 
died, leaving his family destitute. Less than fifteen years old, George 
W. Cable became the main support of his mother and two sisters and 
younger brother. As a clerk and cashier he remained in New Orleans 


11 See Biklé, George W. Cable, 2-4; George S. Wykoff, “The Cable Family in Indiana,” 
in American Literature (Durham, 1929- ), I (1929), 183 ff. 
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past the fall of the city and through the administration of Benjamin F. 
Butler; he accompanied his mother and sisters when they were expelled 
from the city—for they were among the few hundred who registered as 
enemies of the United States. He then served in the Confederate cavalry 
to the end of the war. After the surrender he returned to New Orleans 
and, while employed, as formerly, a few blocks from the city hall and 
the state legislative chambers, he was in a position to follow events and 
to feel the tensions of the postwar years. It was then that he began the 
research in the archives at the Cabildo and the city hall which bore fruit 
later in his fiction and his historical writings.** This study of local his- 
tory was a part of his attempt to understand the South of his own time, 
and it reinforced the devotion to reform which found expression both 
in his writings and in positive action on the local scene. 

Cable showed early a turn of mind to which reform would be con- 
genial. His comrades in the Confederate cavalry knew him—and remem- 
bered him after fifty years—as a devout young man in whom observance 
of religious formalities was supplemented by daily application of Chris- 
tian precepts. His was the type of mind which demanded that the 
Sermon on the Mount and the parable of the Good Samaritan be given 
actuality through practice. As a consequence he did not content himself 
with working in the regular program of the Presbyterian church but be- 
came superintendent of the mission school it maintained for the dis- 
possessed of the city. Such was in keeping with the almost formal dedi- 
cation he and his wife had made to work for the poor and degraded of 
their community. His religious devotion had such a strong admixture of 
humanitarian zeal and practical morality that as a matter of course he 
sought out means of promoting social improvement. 

As the author of a column of general comment which appeared under 
the title “Drop Shot” in the New Orleans Picayune in 1870 and 1871, 
Cable protested repeatedly against the corruption of local government, 
the mud and filth of the streets, the public lethargy even in protecting 
health.** Such protests were the rule rather than the exception in New 
Orleans journalism. It was not unusual, in fact, for a newspaper to 

12 The first products of Cable's historical research were a series of articles on “Churches 
and Charities of New Orleans,” in New Orleans Picayune, February 14-March 17, 1872. 


18 Arlin Turner, “George W. Cable’s Literary Apprenticeship,” in Louisiana Historical 
Quarterly (New Orleans, 1917- ), XXIV (1941), 184. 
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adopt a cause and to campaign daily for it, as the Item did a few years 
later when Lafcadio Hearn launched in its columns a crusade against 
inefficiency and corruption in the city police force. Hearn was given 
credit for sweeping reforms,"* but such attempts were rarely so success- 
ful, and there was no end of similar causes to support. 

The first occasion Cable had to espouse such a cause directly came in 
the summer of 1872, when he was no longer a reporter or columnist but 
had returned to his bookkeeper’s desk and wrote only occasional book 
reviews or editorial matter to help his friend C. Harrison Parker of the 
Picayune. He was solicited to attack the Louisiana State Lottery Com- 
pany with all the virulence he chose.** The subject was to his liking. 
The lottery company had been chartered in 1868, when its annual license 
fee of $40,000 was so welcome in the state treasury as to soften public 
disapproval." By 1872 public disfavor had begun to show itself, but 
the company had spread and consolidated its power so effectively as to 
be a formidable opponent. In the “Drop Shot” column the year before 
Cable had protested moderately against lotteries,"’ but in the two articles 
he wrote now he showed no timidity. His attack was not on lotteries in 
general but on the Louisiana State Lottery Company specifically and on 
its president, Charles T. Howard. In his first article, which was the 
leading editorial in the Picayune of August 11, he reminded his readers 
that the company had received its charter and its absolute monopoly in a 
bill which even Henry Clay Warmoth, the carpetbagger governor (1868- 
1872), had allowed to become law without his signature. Bribes paid 
by Howard to members of the legislature, he continued, had served to 
rivet the chains by which the people were “held in Warmothean slav- 
ery.” He labeled the lottery a “heinous offense against society,” a “cry- 
ing sin,” a “subtle poison, that so cankers the morals of the rising gen- 
eration.” After challenging the arguments most often advanced in be- 


14 See Edward Larocque Tinker, Lafcadio Hearn's American Days (New York, 1924), 
53-54; Vera McWilliams, Lafcadio Hearn (Boston, 1946), 112. 

15 Cable to his mother, August 20, 1872, in Cable Papers (Howard-Tilton Memorial 
Library, Tulane University) ; printed in part in Biklé, George W. Cable, 44. 

16 See Berthold C. Alwes, ‘The History of the Louisiana State Lottery Company,” in 
Louisiana Historical Quarterly, XXVII (1944), 964-1118; Richard H. Wiggins, “The 
Louisiana Press and the Lottery,” sbid., XX XI (1948), 716-844. Neither of these studies 
mentions Cable’s attack on the lottery company. 

17 New Orleans Picayune, January 15, 1871. 
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half of the lottery, the article closed by promising another, which ap- 
peared two weeks later as a front-page editorial. In it there was no 
easing up. The newspapers, the pulpit, and all respectable individuals 
were called on to condemn the lottery managers and everyone associated 
with them. 

The barbs of the two editorials soon took effect, and the matter passed 
at once from Cable’s hands and largely from the hands of the editors 
into those of the owners of the paper. In the sequence of contentions, 
explanations, and rejoinders and in the libel suit brought by the lottery 
company, the background of the controversy became clear. The en- 
tanglement between Howard and the Picayune, it was revealed, had 
begun some months back. 

On January 13, 1872, the New Orleans Publishing and Printing Com- 
pany was formed, a stock company composed of 224 businessmen. It 
voted on January 24 to purchase the Picayune from A. M. Holbrook, the 
owner, with the intention of making it an organ of the Democratic 
party in the approaching general election.’* At the founding of the 
company Howard bought forty shares of stock, totaling $10,000, but 
paid only one fourth down, obviously holding the remainder back to 
insure the fulfilling of an agreement he had with at least part of the 
board of managers that the paper would not attack the lottery company. 

On February 27 a grand jury report submitted to udge Edmund Abell 
of the First District Court castigated the lottery in extravagant terms. 
The report said that the lottery ‘paves the way .. . for a generation of 
youthful ticket buyers to become at a more mature age a generation of 
dangerous and dishonest speculators, if not thieves.” The Picayune did 
not print the report until March 1, the day for which a meeting of the 
board had been called to vote disapproval of the editors, D. C. Jenkins 
and D. G. Duncan, for suppressing the report. The board voted also to 
demand the remaining $7,500 Howard owed on his stock. Two days 
later the paper quoted a declaration by Judge Abell that he “reindorsed 
in every item, argument and inference the expressed opinion of the jury 

18 For the history of the New Orleans Picayune see Thomas Ewing Dabney, One Hun- 
dred Great Years (Baton Rouge, 1944), which does not, however, discuss the paper's 
challenge of Howard and the lottery company. For accounts of the relations earlier in the 


year between Howard and the New Orleans Publishing and Printing Company see New 
Orleans Picayune, August 28, 29, 30, September 1, 1872. 
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on the subject of lotteries in Louisiana.” Howard protested, and on 
April 8 the board passed a resolution that the lottery would not be at- 
tacked so long as it operated properly and within its charter. Still 
Howard did not pay up. Then on June 30 the Picayune printed the re- 
port of another grand jury, submitted to Judge Abell the day before, in 
which the question was seriously raised whether the public danger was 
not as great from the lottery company as from the flagrant political cor- 
ruption. The stiffening attitude toward the lottery, which led finally to 
the direct attack in Cable’s two articles, reflected changes in the board 
of managers made during the summer. Now the president was Dr. D. 
Warren Brickell, Cable’s family physician and his model for the title 
character in Dr. Sevier, a noted gynecologist who had been a founder 
of the New Orleans School of Medicine and had later served as its dean. 


Another new member of the board was William C. Black, Cable’s em- 


ployer, an officer of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange. 

A stockholders’ meeting was held on August 27, two days after 
Cable’s second article was printed, presumably to instruct the board of 
directors and the editors on which candidates to endorse for the ap- 
proaching election. But the real issue of the meeting proved to be the 
Picayune’s attacks on the lottery company. The discussion, which was 
heated from the outset, turned on Howard's right to vote the stock on 
which he had made only a partial payment. After the meeting had 
voted by a large majority to deny him a vote, he remarked that he 
obviously had few friends in the room and promised to seek his rights 
in the courts. In the following weeks the squabble crowded even the 
political campaign into second place in the Picayune, and the papers of 
the opposition delighted to air it further. After claims and counter- 
claims had been made by the editors, individual stockholders, and How- 
ard, the board of managers published on September 1 a statement for 
the publishers. A week later Howard entered suit against the publishing 
company for the return of the $2,500 he had paid on the stock and 
$20,000 damages, claiming that the company had broken a contract 
with him and that “by the publication in the columns of said Picayune 
newspaper of most violent and abusive, and false and libelous articles 
against the said Louisiana State Lottery Company, its managers, agents 
and stockholders, and against your petitioners, greatly to the hurt and 
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injury of the same; . . . petitioners have been damaged to an amount 
greatly exceeding the amount of twenty thousand dollars.”"** 

The filing of Howard's suit called out another series of editorials, in 
which Cable very probably had a hand. In one, on September 8, the 
Picayune defended itself against the charge of libel, apologized for not 
exposing the lottery company more often, and added by way of assert- 
ing its independence, “A more immoral business and a more odious 
monopoly . . . does not exist on our statute books.” Another, two days 
later, began: “For a casual observer, it may be hard to say which is the 
more dangerous and detestable, the lottery spider holes or the Radical 
social equality whisky shops.” The two were alike in at least one re- 
spect: at their lowered prices—whisky at five cents a glass and lottery 
tickets at twenty-five cents—they came within the reach of children and 
the most impoverished. The Picayune took occasional oblique thrusts 
in the days following, but by the middle of September it had fallen 
silent on the subject. 

In 1878 George W. Dupre, editor of the Democrat, in testimony be- 
fore a legislative committee investigating charges of bribery against the 
lottery company, charged that Howard had secured enough stock in 
the New Orleans Publishing and Printing Company to force replace- 
ment of the editor who had launched the Picayune into a fight with the 
lottery.” The evidence supports Dupre’s testimony. On September 19, 
1872, Colonel R. B. Rhett, Jr., formerly editor and proprietor of the 
Charleston Mercury, became editor of the Picayune. Of the former 
editors, Duncan left the paper at once; the other, Jenkins, remained as 
associate editor but only until the end of the year.** There were no more 
antilottery editorials after Rhett became editor. 

As a matter of fact, the Picayune was in no position at the end of 
1872 to carry on a war with the lottery company, or to invite adversaries 

19 New Orleans Picayune, September 6, 1872. 

20 Dupre’s testimony was only a part of the campaign he was then waging against the 
lottery, but like other editors he did not continue for long. The next year he lost the 
Democrat in foreclosure following a suit brought by the lottery managers. A federal court 
declared invalid $100,000 in scrip the Democrat had received for state printing and still 
held. Both the newspaper and the scrip came into the control of Howard. The conclusion 
of this episode is that the same court then decided the scrip to be valid, and the Democrat 
remained at peace with the lottery company. See Alwes, “The History of the Louisiana 


State Lottery Company,"’ 989-91 1001-1002. 
21 New Orleans Picayune, September 19, 1872, January 1, 1873. 
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it did not have already. The election of November 4 intensified rather 
than diminished the political uncertainty. Candidates supported by the 
newspaper first appeared to be elected but later were counted out of 
office in the war of the returning boards. The Picayune was of course 
anathema to the state administration which was thus counted into office 
and supported by the national administration, and the newspaper 
showed no inclination to court favor of Governor William Pitt Kellogg 
and what it habitually called his “bayonet legislature.” Though the 
editorial reins were in firmer hands under Rhett than under his pred- 
ecessors, it was still said that the paper had 250 editors, and he was 
unable to avoid entanglements. First, the paper was threatened with 
foreclosure for taxes before getting its inflated assessment reduced by 
four fifths in May, 1873; one of its reporters was accused of attempting 
to assassinate the governor and had to stand trial; a carpetbagger judge, 
Jacob Hawkins, brought a libel suit for $100,000 and was awarded 
$18,000.** Rhett resigned the editorship on October 22, and before the 
end of the year the paper had passed back into the hands of A. M. 
Holbrook. 

The lottery managers shrewdly cultivated public good will—and with 
success enough to ward off all threats, though antilottery sentiment was 
strong throughout the existence of the company. Its directors were al- 
ways generous in charitable gifts, more than once providing large sums 
for flood victims, for example, when the state treasury did not contain 
comparable funds. The former Confederate generals, P.G.T. Beaure- 
gard and Jubal Early, served its cause, at reported annual salaries of 
$30,000, in presiding at its major drawings and speaking in its behalf 
whenever the occasion demanded. The operators of the ticket stalls, of 
which there were 108 at one time, were ambassadors of good will at 
least and often could exert influence in legislative halls. In the last few 
years of its life—before it was finally destroyed by a Supreme Court 
decision of 1892 upholding a federal statute of two years earlier—the 
company paid dividends up to 170 per cent on its stock and offered to 
raise its annual license fee from forty thousand to a million dollars.** 

Cable could take little satisfaction in his attack on the lottery com- 


22 Dabney, One Hundred Great Years, 255. 
23 See Alwes, ‘The History of the Louisiana State Lottery Company,” 978-79, 1015-29. 
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pany. He had received a brief hearing but then had seen such forces 
set in motion as to leave the object of his attack apparently more 
solidly buttressed than before. In Louisiana the lottery company met no 
effective opposition. It controlled as much as was needed every legis- 
lature meeting from 1868 to 1892; no one of the New Orleans news- 
papers held out in opposition for long.** But Cable lost none of his 
hatred of lotteries. His first published story, ‘* ‘Sieur George,” written 
soon after the attack on the lottery company in the Picayune,” 
contains a powerful though indirect indictment of lotteries. ‘Sieut 
George brings tragedy to himself and others through his weakness for 
the lottery. In the following years, Cable made occasional thrusts, in 
his essay “The Great South Gate,” for example;** and in “The Taxi- 
dermist,"’*" a story written when the Louisiana Lottery Company was 
in its death struggle, he returned to the subject for an attack which 
repeated several phrases from the editorials of twenty years earlier. 

Though he was ineffectual against the lottery company and saw 
efforts more powerful than his prove similarly futile, Cable profited 
from his experience. As he believed, the efforts failed for the want 
of a sufficiently enlightened and demanding public opinion to balance 
the weight exerted by selfishly interested persons on public officials who 
were either corruptible or lethargic. In the history of his career as 
reformer, furthermore, it is important to note that in this instance 
he wrote at the instigation of a conservative Democratic newspaper and 
had the support of prominent citizens of New Orleans. 

Three years later Cable wrote again in behalf of reform, but this 
time on the unpopular side of the inflammable topic of segregation. 
In a letter to the New Orleans Bulletin on September 26, 1875, he 
defended the unsegregated public schools of New Orleans and con- 
demned the recent mob action which had expelled the Negro pupils 
from a girls’ high school. The letter was printed, but it was accompanied 
by an equally long reply by Page M. Baker, the editor. A second letter 

24 [bid., 981. 

25" Sier George’ was completed by March, 1873, at the latest, and was published in 
Scribner's Monthly Magazine (New York, 1870-1930) for October (VI, 739-45). 

26 Century Magazine (New York, 1870-1930), XXVI (1883), 219. This essay was 
included in The Creoles of Louisiana (New York, 1884). 


27 Scribner's Magazine, XIII (1893), 679-88; later included in Stromg Hearts (New 
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was rejected by both the Bulletin and the Picayune. These two letters, 
reflecting obviously intense feeling, were the initial outbursts in Cable's 
campaign for Negro rights, which he pursued no further until ten 
years later, except for indirect treatment in his fiction. They show, 
however, the turn his mind was taking and forecast the courage and 
energy he would bring to the question whenever he could hope for 
any success. 

In hours left over from his clerkship at the Cotton Exchange, Cable 
wrote additional stories and his first novel, The Grandissimes; \ate in 
1880 he abandoned his business affiliations to give all his time to literary 
work. But his civic consciousness remained alert. His efforts had been 
confined largely within his church and its mission school, but when an 
occasion presented itself for launching a reform program, he plunged 
into it, though he had no assurance that even the undivided efforts of ° 
his pen would produce the necessary support for his dependents. The 
occasion came in April, 1881, when he was chosen for grand jury duty 
and became secretary of the jury. 

Grand juries in the past had filed reports which hopefully recited 
abuses crying out for relief. In 1872, for instance, one had reported 
on the Boys’ House of Refuge: Its 102 inmates had “‘little clothing, 
few hats, few shoes, no room, few beds, little bed clothing,” and were 
“promiscuously huddled together day and night.’’*® Ten years later 
another report described the same institution in terms different only 
in small details. This report concluded, “We would hope and pray 
that this report will not meet the usual fate of grand jury reports— 
be pigeon-holed, and no attention accorded to it.”*° After the juries 
had been dismissed and their reports had been printed, they were read- 
ily forgotten until a subsequent jury would recite the same abuses in 
the police force, the jails, and the asylums, all of which remained the 
victims of scant funds as well as corrupt and inept management. 

Cable undertook the grand jury duty with the thoroughness which 
was his habit. Before starting on a trip to the North and East in June 
he secured from the mayor of New Orleans, Joseph A. Shakespeare, 
a commission to inspect prisons and asylums and bring back ideas that 

28 The manuscript of this unpublished letter is in the Cable Papers. 
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might be of use locally.** He visited the Boston city jail, the state 
prison at Concord, and the insane asylum at Hartford; and in the 
report he wrote for the grand jury, submitted on June 29, he drew 
vigorous comparisons between local practices and those he had seen 
elsewhere. The jury had accomplished something, the report stated, 
by calling the attention of officials to particular abuses, but regrettably 
the jury was being discharged with the worst yet untouched. In no 
mincing words Cable described conditions in the jails and the asylum, 
for which the public, he said, could not escape the blame. ‘In con- 
clusion,” the report said, ‘the jury feels constrained to add its regrets 
that the reports of grand juries in general, and doubtless of this one 
with the rest, though they embody the conscientious labors of sixteen 
citizens, . . . are destined to be heard and read but once and immedi- 
ately consigned to oblivion. Against such treatment of matters of vital 
public concern, this grand jury begs leave most respectfully to enter its 
protest before this honorable court, the city administration, the public 
press, and the community at large.” 

This concluding sentence hinted at the course Cable would take. 
He had learned nine years earlier that lethargy and corruption in public 
affairs could not be shaken by sporadic exposure and protest. Officialdom 
had built up an immunity to such attacks. Slight amelioration, to be 
sure, had come at intervals from the efforts of newspapers or reform 
groups, but history made it clear that no significant changes could be 
achieved except through the urging of an enlightened and aroused pub- 
lic intelligently led. And in the work of one local reform group, the 
Auxiliary Sanitary Association, most often called the Sanitarians, was 
a practical example of what a citizens’ organization could accomplish. 

The Sanitarians had been organized in the spring of 1879, the year 
following the worst yellow fever epidemic in a quarter of a century. 
With a determined membership of businessmen, ministers, and doc- 
tors, their initial purpose was to support the State Board of Health and 
the municipal agencies; but when they found, as they did soon, that 
the official agencies were lagging or antagonistic, they pushed ahead 
on their own, much of the time over the opposition of the Board of 


31 Joseph A. Shakespeare to Cable, May 17, 1881, in Cable Papers. 
32 New Orleans Democrat, June 30, 1881. 
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Health. They soon had spent on drainage upwards of $100,000 raised 
from the membership. They provided funds for filling mudholes in the 
streets, cleaning the gutters and drainage canals, buying pumps, in- 
specting cisterns and toilets, providing free smallpox vaccination and 
isolation for patients, disinfecting dangerous areas. Through direct 
appeals, through repeated petitions, but especially through publicity 
in the newspapers they embarrassed the authorities into grudging action. 
They fought for quarantine, for inspection by the national Board of 
Health over the protests of the state board, which cried out against 
national interference in local affairs. They exacted from the physicians 
the promise to disclose on their own authority any cases of yellow 
fever or cholera, for it was the habit of the health officers to maintain 
silence on any disease until it had become epidemic. 

The Sanitarians worked mainly through an executive committee, 
which met weekly for much of each year. Through the newspapers 
the public was continuously informed and aroused. The funds they laid 
out on sanitation and prevention of disease were far in excess of those 
the local government had spent for such purposes. They were ap- 
plauded locally and throughout the Mississippi Valley, which in the 
past had suffered heavily from epidemics funneled through New 
Orleans. The value of their work was easily assessed in terms of the 
improved health of the city.** 

Cable envisioned an attack similar to that of the Sanitarians. Immedi- 
ately after the grand jury had been discharged, he enlisted three of his 
friends to draft an ordinance that would begin the organization he 
had in mind. It provided for a Board of Prison and Asylum Commis- 
sioners whose purpose would be to study the institutions and propose 
improvements. The members would serve without pay. To be eligible, 
they must not have held or run for political office during the past two 
years. The ordinance made the board self-perpetuating, and a member 
who was willing might serve indefinitely if he did not enter politics. 
Mayor Shakespeare had already endorsed the plan as Cable explained 
it to him, and on July 16 J. V. Guillotte, Administrator of Public 
Works and Public Buildings, who had authority over the insane asy- 


88 The activities of the Sanitarians were reported fully in the New Orleans newspapers. 
See especially the papers for the years 1881 to 1883. 
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lum, said he would welcome the proposed citizens’ committee. Since 
there had been so much criticism, he said with a touch of sarcasm, the 
committee might be able to show how the asylum could be better 
managed; certainly such a committee could do no harm.** Guillotte 
was the more receptive to suggestions, no doubt, because not long 
before there had been a scandal at the asylum involving the male 
attendants in the women’s wards.** 

On November 1 the ordinance was presented to the city council, with 
Guillotte urging its adoption. It had support from the newspapers 
and was approved a week later. For membership on the commission 
Cable had proposed himself and five others who had consented to 
serve, a physician among them and his friends Adolph Schreiber and 
Perry Nugent, both prominent in city affairs. When it became apparent 
that fifteen members could be readily secured for the commission, the 
original six withdrew, explaining that they had allowed their names 
to be used only lest others could not be induced to serve.** The Rev. 
Hugh Miller Thompson, pastor of Trinity Episcopal Church, became 
chairman. The commissioners were required to visit each of twelve 
establishments quarterly and to report annually to the city council.*’ 
It was assumed that through their own urging and the weight of pub- 
licity they would bring improvements to the municipal institutions, but 
such efforts had met with little success in the past because the public 
had not been kept actively enough aligned in their support. 

With the Board of Commissioners established by ordinance, Cable 
was free to take his next step, and at that point he gained a powerful 
ally. On December 16 Major E. N. Burke, editor of the Times-Demo- 
crat and state treasurer, asked him to represent his paper in the interest 
of prison and asylum reform and the suppression of crime. All matter 
for publication on the subject would pass through his hands and he 
would be paid twenty dollars each for any articles he might write, but 
the paper was not obligated to print articles oftener than fortnightly.** 

34 New Orleans Democrat, July 16, 20, 1881. 

85 See a letter to the mayor from the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, sbid., July 20, 1881; 
also a letter signed “Humanity,” sdid., August 18, 1881. 

96 [bid., November 17, 1881. 
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Cable accepted, and the issue of Christmas Day carried two articles 
of his and a long editorial endorsement, in which the readers were 
told that the progress already made was “the outcome of the laborious 
and for a long time unaided efforts of Mr. George W. Cable.” After 
congratulating the public on having such a generous servant and telling 
of Cable’s inspecting the northern institutions and writing the grand 
jury report, and of his planning the Board of Commissioners, the editor 
added: ‘The Times-Democrat, appreciating Mr. Cable’s value as a 
writer, and in the spirit of journalistic enterprise in keeping with the 
times, proposed to that gentleman an arrangement not anticipated by 
him, and now proposes to give this great public interest the recognition 
its importance demands, by assuming his entire scheme (as far as 
it remains in his hands), distinctly as an enterprise of the Times- 
Democrat, and in this way to put it on a footing which will give the 
whole undertaking an impetus it could not otherwise have.” 

One of Cable’s first two articles explained the citizens’ group he 
proposed to organize. It should have a large membership in order to 
support the commission effectively, but no dues would be assessed and 
no particular duties would be assigned. As a token of the backing 
already assured, a list of some twenty-five members was appended, 
among whom were Charles Gayarré, S. S. Prentiss, E. N. Burke, the 
Rev. Hugh Miller Thompson, C. Harrison Parker of the Picayune, 
and H. G. Hester and Thomas L. Airy, secretary and president of the 
Cotton Exchange. The title of the second article in the same issue, 
“Our Vice Mills and Jails for the Aged and Insane,” suggests the slant 
and the vigor of his attack. 

Cable was prepared to follow up quickly the gains already made. 
At the organizational meeting of the Board of Prisons and Asylums 
Commissioners on January 2, he was asked to report on his earlier 
investigations and to outline a procedure to follow. The board voted 
to commend his efforts and to endorse his plans.** Obviously the com- 
missioners were committed to exacting duties and no small responsi- 
bility, as Cable explained in justifying the proposed citizens’ organi- 
zation. The citizens’ group would become the constituency of the 
commissioners, to which they could look for backing in their demands 
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on public officials and for assistance through investigations by special 
committees. Everyone was invited to join who had any interest in 
seeing improvement. In his fortnightly article of January 8, he could 
report almost two hundred members. 

Current matters reported in the newspapers reinforced the plea for 
membership. An editorial on January 6 recounted how a police captain 
and one of his prisoners had gone on a riot, rifling a house and shooting 
a boy they met on the sidewalk. On February 5 a convicted murderer 
shot himself in the parish prison.” A week later the passengers on 
a streetcar witnessed at close hand an exchange of pistol shots between 
two policemen, one drunk though he had just come oi duty.** And 
it was only a few months later that one jailer killed another at the 
parish prison.** A grand jury report of February 3 lamented the habit 
of sending prisoners, even those charged with serious crimes, on errands 
for the keepers—at times they made trips of their own into the city 
without the knowledge of the jailers. The report added that improve- 
ment had been promised but not effected.** 

Until the citizens’ group was organized in March, Cable published 
an article every two weeks, each accompanied by an editorial recom- 
mending it. Once the editor compared him to Charles Dickens and 
Charles Reade and added, “We shall not give up this question until 
the monstrous wrongs that Mr. Cable has demonstrated are corrected 
and set right.’** The last of the series, on March 12, announced that 
subsequent articles would appear only to report findings, proposals, and 
achievements as the occasion warranted. The seven articles made a 
powerful plea for prison and asylum reform. They were grounded on 
close observation of local conditions given perspective through com- 
parisons with institutions the author had visited elsewhere or had 
studied in their reports, and also through references to theoretical 
treatments published in Europe as well as America. They balanced 
the specific against the general, the practical against the ideal, the 
theoretical against the expedient. Their tone was not of accusing the 
officials but rather of blaming public apathy. 

40 [bid., February 6, 1882. 
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Under the heading “A Rogues’ Congress” Cable formulated on 
January 22 an indictment of the parish prison before which, he said, 
any reader who called New Orleans his home must hang his head 
in shame. In it he assembled a list of suggestive details and alluded 
to others that would soil the page if he recorded them. The lack of 
bedding and sanitary facilities he mentioned for the undoubted effect 
they would have, but he elaborated most on the effects society must 
ultimately feel from the promiscuous association of criminals of all 
degrees with those sentenced for slight offenses or only awaiting trial. 
From an institution presumably of justice, prisoners graduated, through 
acquittal in court or completion of sentences, convinced that public 
justice was injustice instead. 

The insane asylum fared but little better when he turned to it two 
weeks later.*° He did not slight the recent scandal there or the per- 
petual noise or the lack of segregation by types and degrees of afflic- 
tion. Because of the poor food, the outmoded means of confining vio- 
lent patients, the absence of medical attention except when the city 
physician was called, the death rate was appalling. There were rumors, 
he added, of an inside history of the establishment that would “bring 
the blush to the cheek of a murderer.” His chief argument, however, 
was on the general public ignorance of insanity and the consequent 
absence of any attempt to cure the patients. To supplement his plea 
for humane care, he argued that proper treatment soon after their com- 
mittal would cure enough of the inmates to make a respectable insti- 
tution less expensive than the present one, which could be described 
only as one of the ‘vanished barbarities of other ages.” 

All through the articles ran the thesis that the public was responsible, 
that it must be educated to its obligations, and that the commissioners 
were prepared to lead in such enlightenment. But the citizens needed 
a more widely based organization for channeling their efforts, just 
such an organization as he was forming. 

The Prisons and Asylums Aid Association was formed on March 7 
at a meeting in Grunewald Hall. Its list of some 250 members, pub- 
lished on March 12, read like a directory of the city’s most prominent 
doctors, ministers, journalists, and businessmen. The constitution was 
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adopted as Cable had written it, and in the subsequent election of 
officers he was chosen secretary. W.R. Lyman, president of the Cres- 
cent Insurance Company, became president; the vice-presidents were 
Adolph Schreiber, Edgard Larue, and Dr. J. P. Davidson. The aims 
of the association, to be accomplished with and through the Board of 
Commissioners, were adopted as Cable had prepared them. They en- 
visaged not only better buildings and better care of the inmates, but 
also schemes for finding employment for released prisoners and the 
establishment of houses of industry and juvenile homes. A further 
purpose was to assemble and disseminate information both on existing 
conditions elsewhere and on modern developments in institutional 
management.*® 

Cable was secretary without pay, but funds were raised among the 
members to hire an assistant secretary, Dr. I. T. Payne, who earlier 
had been employed to write on prison reform for the Picayune.*" Dur- 
ing the next two years Cable and his assistant collected information 
from all the parishes in Louisiana, most of the other states, and sev- 
eral foreign countries; they became students of discipline, hygiene, 
food, clothing, medical requirements, architecture, paroles, pardons, 
juvenile delinquency, and other topics related to prisons and asylums. 
At the monthly meetings of the executive committee, it was Cable who 
reported on the work, made proposals for further action, and suggested 
policies. It was Cable also who drafted, with the aid of lawyers in 
the association, the ordinances which were submitted to the city council. 

The Prisons and Asylums Aid Association worked primarily through 
committees, the entire membership meeting only once a year. The com- 
uaittees could submit proposals directly to the appropriate officials, 
usually with the endorsement of the Board of Commissioners; small 
committees could also supply the newspapers with materials for their 
reports and editorials. And no doubt it was the bludgeoning publicity 
in the papers which gave force to the whole program. At one time, 
for example, the Board of Commissioners visited Mayor Shakespeare 
to ask that female attendants be employed so that male keepers might 

46 Jbid., March 8, 1882. 
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be excluded from the women’s compartments at the asylum. The mayor 
complied at once by issuing a directive, but no action followed.** Then 
came publicity, supported by editorial urging. The public learned that 
an attendant had entertained the Board of Commissioners on one of 
their visits to the asylum by having an inmate dance before them with 
her clothes thrown over her head; also that bathing of the women in- 
mates was done regularly by the male attendants.** It was only then 
that the director of the asylum announced that he had “‘no disinclina- 
tion” to appoint the women attendants, ‘were it,” he said, “only to 
please chronic fault-finders.”*° Similarly, at a time when the citizens’ 
committee was asking that matrons be employed by the police depart- 
ment, the Times-Democrat reported in full detail an incident at one 
of the police stations in which a woman arrested on a charge of theft 
was required to undress for searching by two officers. When the super- 
intendent of police was questioned on the matter, he had difficulty in 
understanding what the objection was: it had been the custom for male 
officers to search women at the stations, and on this occasion the 
officers had accommodated the lady by granting her request to have 
the loafers from the street leave the room before she undressed. Two 
matrons were hired nevertheless.” 

These examples indicate the nature of various small matters the 
citizens’ groups attempted to correct. Their main concern, however, 
was with more serious problems. By pointing out that one of the 
orphanages was located in a swamp entirely surrounded by water— 
a veritable home of chills and fever—they caused the orphanage to 
be moved.*? By saying over and over that the parish prison was scarcely 
a fit habitation for rats, they induced the city council to allocate $200,000 
for constructing a new one.** They reported in the press that the cen- 
tral police station had no provision for water and that whenever there 
was any scrubbing of the premises, water was dipped from the gutter— 
at a time when a yellow fever epidemic was no farther away than 
Pensacola. As a consequence money was laid out for some pipe and 

48 New Orleans Times-Democrat, June 21, August 30, September 3, 1882. 
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a faucet.** But their greatest achievement was with the municipal insane 
asylum, which Cable called a “chamber of horrors,” the “abode of 
unutterable and innumerable miseries.’” In 1881 the death rate among 
the inmates was 41 per cent. The association proposed that more food 
be supplied; the experiment was tried and the next year the death 
rate dropped to 24 per cent, even though the asylum still had no resi- 
dent physician and no trained nurses.*° 

Actually progress was easier than anticipated. It was discovered 
that the asylum, which had been opened during the war when patients 
could not be sent to the state asylum at Jackson, had no legal status 
and that the inmates were not legally committed. The state legislature 
assisted by authorizing another wing on the building at Jackson, and 
late in 1882 the New Orleans asylum was closed. It was interesting 
news for the local papers that when the court set out to issue warrants 
officially committing the inmates to the state asylum it could not find 
adequate reason for detaining a good number of them.* Similarly it 
was interesting news that a man had been held in the parish prison 
five months without charges, but as a witness against a suspect still not 
apprehended.” 

When the Prisons and Asylums Aid Association held its first anni- 
versary meeting on January 8, 1883, it had reason for pride in its 
accomplishments and encouragement for the future, as the president, 
W. R. Lyman, said in his address. Hugh Miller Thompson, speaking 
in effect for the churches and for the Board of Commissioners, compli- 
mented the association in superlatives and sounded a note which had 
occurred repeatedly in Cable's articles of the preceding year—he could 
only condemn a society which produced the inmates of the prison and 
the asylum and then provided for them in the disgraceful manner 
exhibited in New Orleans. He had something to say too about a society 
which would send a man to the penitentiary for stealing $500 and 
another to Congress if he stole enough more, or which would punish 
a gambler at cards but would honor a gambler in stocks.** 
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Cable, as secretary, had the major portion of the anniversary pro- 
gram. For all his modesty in lauding the work of others and giving 
the newspapers their share of credit, his listeners knew that the greatest 
credit belonged to him. He could not but feel satisfaction in his work, 
though much of what was attempted had been defeated, as he wrote 
later, by “a ring of sheriffs, deputies and their confederates, whose 
pockets were directly involved.”** The reform work of the year, which 
was his first without a salary from business, had meant a sacrifice to 
his literary work, but he had undertaken it knowingly and even now, 
as he announced the program for the coming year, he gave no hint of 
slacking off. With the local asylum closed, there was still the bother- 
some question of moving the scattered insane from the various local 
institutions and setting up procedures to care for new cases until they 
could be committed to the state institution. Cable wrote at intervals 
on this subject for the Times-Democrat and on other aspects of the 
general reform movement.” In 1883 also came several of the associa- 
tion’s greatest accomplishments: adoption of an ordinance to assure 
separation of prisoners in the police vans and an ordinance for com- 
plete regulation of prison management, employment of matrons at the 
prison, and, most important of all, allocation of funds for a new prison 
building.™ 

Instead of coasting with the program, which had accumulated 
enough momentum to assure its success, as surely might have been 
expected of a man with Cable’s need for remunerative work, he found 
himself drawn deeper and deeper into active reform work. Having 
his social work overshadow his literary work was not altogether dis- 
pleasing, for it was his habit to think of his fiction as a moral force 
winning supporters for his reform views. Recognized as a willing 
contributor to public organizations, he was led to greater and greater 
commitments of time and energy. Elected to honorary membership in 
the Southern Art Union, he was soon a member of its library com- 
mittee.** A member of the Louisiana Historical Society from its 
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chartering in 1877, he was active in its efforts to collect and preserve 
local historical records.** On one day he was asked to help organize 
an employment bureau, a woman's protective association, and a con- 
ference of charities.** In forming the last of these he took a leading 
part, addressing two of the first meetings, serving as chairman of the 
committee on organization and later on the board of directors. 

Besides the success of his efforts and the acclaim they won locally, 
other circumstances encouraged Cable to continue the work he had 
begun. He had been made a corresponding member of the New York 
Charities Aid Association® and had been elected to the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science.*’ In the spring of 1883 
he was associated with prison reformers on the national scene. While 
in the East, he visited prisons and asylums as he had done previously, 
and in New York on March 26 he talked on prison reform before 
the Congregational Club. Using as an example the New Orleans 
Prisons and Asylums Aid Association, he argued, as he had done regu- 
larly at home, that improvement would come only in answer to public 
demands.** Meeting Morris K. Jesup and William E. Dodge two 
weeks later and finding that they, surrounded by such wealth as he 
could scarcely comprehend, shared his devotion to benevolent work 
served to give him added assurance. 

The work already done, moreover, only impressed Cable with the 
greater amount that remained. For all its medievalism the Orleans 
parish prison had its equals elsewhere. In the first year of accumu- 
lating information for the Prisons and Asylums Aid Association, he 
had sent a series of thirty-two questions to a leading citizen in each 
parish of the state. Replies had come from forty-five parishes.” The 
inquiries served, he said, to acquaint a few people over the state with 
the conditions in their prisons, and the replies reinforced his concern 
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for reform. He learned of a parish jail which was a log structure into 
which the prisoners were lowered through a hole in the top; of another 
where no food was provided except what residents near by supplied 
from their tables. He found that in New Orleans one prisoner was a 
partially demented woman with no charges lodged against her; another 
had been confined three months awaiting trial on a charge of embez- 
zling three dollars. 

Of much greater importance, however, Cable came to realize that 
improving conditions in the parish jails was only nibbling at the thin 
edges, for the shelf of reports he had assembled from state peniten- 
tiaries told—or rather hinted at—a far more shocking story. In particu- 
lar he learned from them of the system in force in the southern states 
of leasing convicts to private contractors. In September, 1882, he had 
been invited to address the National Conference of Charities at its 
1883 meeting in Louisville.” He had been invited to speak, he said 
afterward,” partly in the hope that the southern states would accept 
criticism of their prison system from a Southerner already respected 
and applauded for his work in prison reform. His speech, one of a 
dozen delivered before the conference, came on the third evening, 
September 26. Henry Watterson’s Courier-Journal reported it as 
follows: 


The event of the evening session was the reading of a paper by Mr. George 
W. Cable, of New Orleans. Mr. Cable is the ablest writer the South has had 
since Poe, and ranks as a novelist with Howells and James. . . . He reads 
unusually well, and throws a fire and intensity into his reading that one would 
hardly think him capable of from his slender frame. His paper lasted two hours, 
and it is safe to say that during that time not a man but kept his eyes fixed 
on the speaker. It is needless to say that the Southern author received an ovation. 
He was applauded time and again, and at the conclusion of his reading there 
was a storm of hand-clapping. The president, in the name of the society, 
thanked him, and then there was more applause." 


A few hours earlier, an afternoon speaker, former Governor Luke P. 
Blackburn of Kentucky, had delivered an indictment of the lease 
system in such terms that he drew to himself much of the resentment 
11 [bid., September 16, 1882. 
72 Biklé, George W. Cable, 160. 


73 Louisville Courier-Journal, September 27, 1883, quoted in part in New Orleans 
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which the apologists for the system would otherwise have aimed at 
Cable. 

With the publication of this address in The Century Magazine the 
next February, Cable had made a long step from his beginnings on 
the New Orleans grand jury, for he was discussing in a national journal 
a problem affecting the entire South. The evils he had seen locally 
now were dwarfed in his new perspective. To his mind the lease sys- 
tem was evil in theory as well as in practice. The suffering and injus- 
tices in it were no more reprehensible than the thesis that society should 
force its incarcerated criminals to pay for their keep. Rather, he 
thought, society was obligated to spend freely for the rehabilitation of 
its criminals, for whose transgressions it could not escape at least 
partial responsibility. Seeing the whole problem in terms of right and 
justice and the ultimate welfare of society, he urged that all the lease 
contracts be terminated at once and that the states supplement the task 
of punishment with the equally essential task of rehabilitation. 

One step led Cable to another, as he said. He deplored the inequal- 
ity of treatment in the New Orleans jail, where a person with means 
could have room and bedding and food far different from what was 
furnished the indigent prisoners; but the inequality there had been a 
matter of individuals and had related to wealth or station or connec- 
tion. In the reports of the state penitentiaries, however, he discovered 
much greater inequalities which were far more reprehensible, he 
thought, because they represented mass discrimination on the basis 
of class or caste. The information was convincing to him that the 
Negroes were not receiving justice in the southern courts; that the dis- 
crimination which admittedly existed in schools, libraries, and other 
public institutions was carrying over into the administration of justice. 
At first he had planned to advert to this matter in the convict lease 
address at Louisville, but he had deleted it finally as something that 
would compromise his main thesis. Furthermore, he was not ready 
then to challenge public sentiment in the South by broaching the topic. 
But he could not long remain silent. When the invitation came a 
second time to address the American Social Science Association on the 
subject, he consented and wrote the paper which he read at Saratoga 
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on September 11, 1884,"* and published the following January as “The 
Freedman’s Case in Equity.” He anticipated strong condemnation of 
his stand, as did also the friends he consulted, but he was not deterred. 
He had seen astonishing reforms achieved in New Orleans; here was 
what he considered a vastly greater need for enlightenment and direc- 
tion toward improvement. He had volunteered to take the lead before 
—he would volunteer again. 

Southerners to whom “The Freedman’s Case in Equity’’ was anath- 
ema were ready to declare that its author was no true Southerner, 
that he was answering to northern blood in his veins. But his stand 
on the Negro was actually no more than another phase of the develop- 
ment which had begun over a decade earlier, when he had scarcely been 
beyond the limits of New Orleans and held views in no important 
particular at variance with those of his neighbors. In fighting the lottery 
company and abuses in the prisons and asylums, he enjoyed the ap- 
proval and co-operation of the newspapers and leading citizens. They 
favored reform, and they valued him for his devotion and ability. 
Those who knew him best, Marion A. Baker, an editor of the Times- 
Democrat, for example, and James B. Guthrie, a prominent lawyer, 
were not surprised at his stand on the Negro question in 1885, and 
they never questioned his motives,”* for they knew the vigor with 
which it was his habit to strike at wrong wherever he found it. 

™ At this meeting Cable was named a director of the association. See the Journal of 
Social Science, Containing the Transactions of the American Association (New York, 1869- 
1909), XIX (1885). Earlier he had become a vice-president of the National Prison As- 


sociation. See this association's Fourth Report of Proceeding (New York, 1884). 
75 See the letters from Marion A. Baker and James B. Guthrie to Cable, in Cable Papers. 








Thomas Corwin and the Election of 1848: 
A Study in Conservative Politics 


By NORMAN A. GRAEBNER 


When Thomas Corwin upon concluding his celebrated speech on 
the Mexican War resumed his seat in the United States Senate on 
February 11, 1847, his political star was in the ascent. Where and 
when it would set no one dared to surmise. Such isolated triumphs 
seldom reveal the true measure of a man, but they often excite general 
approval of attributes previously unrecognized. Corwin had served 
five terms in the House of Representatives at Washington and one 
term as governor of Ohio. After he entered the Senate in 1845, his 
political eminence was unquestioned in Ohio. He had even become 
one of a dozen recognized leaders of the Whig party. This speech, 
however, one of the greatest efforts of Corwin’s long career, projected 
him into the limelight of American politics. Despite its unpatriotic 
fervor, the vociferous appeal for peace and unity struck a responsive 
chord among Whig leaders. To satisfy the popular demand of the 
nation to know more about the Ohioan, the American Review published 
a brief biography of Corwin a few weeks after the speech. It declared, 
“His course in relation to the War with Mexico has marked him before 
the nation and the world.’”"* Everywhere the press reprinted the speech, 
Whig editors to laud and Democrats to condemn its sentiments. To 
read it without emotion was impossible. By the summer of 1847 
Corwin was skirting the possibilities of a presidential nomination. 

Corwin’s Mexican War speech made him appear particularly accep- 
table to the free-soil wing of the Whig party. This group, centered 
largely in Massachusetts, New York, and Ohio, was seeking a union 
of all those Whigs who opposed the extension of slavery. These men 


1“Thomas Corwin,” in American Review (New York, 1845-1852), VI (1847), 310. 
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were haunted by the specter of that institution’s expansion to the Pacific. 
Joshua Giddings of the Ohio Reserve expressed the abolitionist fear 
in a letter to Oran Follett, editor of the Ohio State Journal, during 
the summer of 1847: ‘We shall probably continue the war until Polk 
can make a treaty which he will not do until he gets territory, and 
then it will be taken as s/ave territory, and the freemen of Ohio will 
be further degraded to the level of Mexican slaves.”* Here Giddings 
explained the peculiar appeal of Corwin’s bitter denunciation of 
American foreign policy and expansion to this wing of the party. 
Corwin had suggested that the Whigs force James K. Polk to terminate 
the war by stopping the flow of supplies to the American army. “I 
am not willing to scourge Mexico thus,” he roared, “and the only 
means left to me is to say to the commander-in-chief, ‘Call home your 
army, I will feed and clothe it no longer.’”’* Corwin had risen to his 
most eloquent heights of oratory and sarcasm, however, when he 
retorted to Lewis Cass’s assertion that the United States would soon 
have two hundred million people and needed room. “If I were a 
Mexican,” he cried, “I would tell you, ‘Have you not room in your 
own country to bury your dead men? If you come into mine we will 
greet you with bloody hands, and welcome you to hospitable graves!’ ’’* 

Giddings listened to Corwin’s speech and quickly informed Charles 
Sumner, leader of the Massachusetts ‘“Conscience’” Whigs, that the 
“Young Whig’’ movement now had its spokesman.’ In the Bay State 
the response was instantaneous. Henry Wilson wrote to Giddings 
that the people of his region were delighted with the speech. “He has 
touched the popular heart,” Wilson wrote, ‘‘and the question asked in 
the cars, streets, houses, and everywhere where men assemble, is: Have 
you read Tom Corwin’s speech?” He believed that if Corwin could 
be induced to admit to the proper antislavery stand he could carry 
every state of New England. “How I should like to vote for him and 

2 Joshua Giddings to Oran Follett, July 26, 1847, in L. Belle Hamlin (ed.), ‘Selections 
from the Follett Papers,” in Quarterly Publication of the Historical and Philosophical 


Society of Ohio (Cincinnati, 1906-1923), X (1915), 31. 


8 Josiah Morrow (ed.), Life and Speeches of Thomas Corwin (Cincinnati, 1896), 300. 
4 Ibid., 305. 


5 Giddings to Charles Sumner, February 11, 1847, in George W. Julian, The Life of 
Joshua R. Giddings (Chicago, 1892), 199. 
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some good non-slaveholder for vice-president in 1848,” he added. 
Similarly Charles Francis Adams reported a groundswell for Corwin 
in New England. Late in February, 1847, he wrote to Giddings also: 
I find, by all the information I can gather that Mr. Corwin by his late speech 
has given an impetus to opinion, the force of which he did not in all proba- 
bility himself foresee. A very large part of the people is ready to rally round 
him at once. He must revise his speech with care for publication, as it will 


probably be a marking point in the country’s history... . I now half regret 
that I did not call to see Mr. Corwin when I was in Washington.’ 


In New York the interest in Corwin was equally marked. Horace 
Greeley, editor of the New York Tribune, was quick to join the New 
Englanders in proclaiming Corwin as his first choice for the presi- 
dency.* Corwin soon became Ohio's favorite son. “It is a movement 
of the people,” Giddings announced, “and is generally popular, for 
Corwin is most emphatically a favorite with the people.’*® William H. 
Seward, New York's leading Whig politician, recorded the popular 
enthusiasm for the Ohioan at the nation’s capital. He informed Thur- 
low Weed late in February that Washington openly regarded Corwin 
as a presidential candidate. “The Ohio members are warmly engaged 
for him,” he reported. “We are to have the interview tomorrow morn- 
ing which I promised him.’"° 

This sudden Corwin boom for the presidency was stimulated by a 
growing Zachary Taylor movement to which the abolitionists refused 
to submit. Wilson stated the precise sentiments of this minority when 
he warned Whig leaders that the free states would direct party policy 
or his group would desert the party.** These abolitionists believed that 

* Henry Wilson to Giddings, February 24, 1847, in Edward D. Mansfield, Personal 
Memories: Social, Political and Literary, with Sketches of Many Noted People, 1803-1843 
(Cincinnati, 1879), 225. 

7 Charles F. Adams to Giddings, February 22, 1847, in Julian, Giddings, 199-200. 

8 Mansfield, Personal Memories, 226. 

® Giddings to Horace Greeley, April 16, 1847, in Giddings Papers (Manuscripts 
Division, Library of Congress). 

10 William Seward to Thurlow Weed, February 29, 1847, in Frederick W. Seward, 
Seward at Washington as Senator and Secretary of State, 1846-1861 (New York, 1891), 37. 

11 Wilson wrote in February, 1847, that the antislavery Whigs should oppose Taylor 
even “if it breaks the Party to pieces." Again he wrote that “the free state Whigs must 
dictate the policy of the party or the party had better be defeated and broken up.” 


Wilson to Giddings, February 6, 1847, in Giddings Papers, quoted in Allan Nevins, 
Ordeal of the Union (2 vols., New York, 1947), I, 203. 
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an early Corwin nomination would save the Whig party simply by 
preventing the nomination of a slaveholder on whom they could not 
unite. Unfortunately, these politicians had misinterpreted Corwin’s 
stand on the Mexican War. 

Corwin’s opposition to expansion stemmed from an entirely different 
motive than did that of Sumner, Greeley, and Giddings. Their fears 
were not those of Corwin. It is true that he favored the Wilmot Pro- 
viso, both in 1847 and during the Oregon debates of 1848.7 He 
termed it the “gospel of freedom” of the United States. But Corwin, 
like Polk, never believed that slavery could expand into Mexican terri- 
tory, and since the Proviso led the North into an uncompromising 
position and produced a needless debate on the slavery issue, Corwin 
also termed it a “dangerous question.” His opposition to the war 
thus resulted not from a fear of slavery expansion, but from a desire 
to spare the United States the necessity of a lengthy quarrel over that 
disturbing question. Consequently, when the Mexican War revealed 
certain imperialistic tendencies toward Mexico, Corwin regarded it a 
catastrophe not simply because it created needless destruction and 
indebtedness, but particularly because it contained the seeds of dis- 
union. Corwin’s bitter attacks began as early as June, 1846, when he 
wrote to William Greene: “The President began this war and we 
are compelled to get out of his quarrel by fighting for what we falsely 
deem our Honor. We intend to hold the guilty authors to a strict 
account for this.”** Again he wrote several months later: “I think 
we have no alternative left, we must oppose the War. I cannot will 
not give it any aid or comfort in any mode directly or indirectly. It 

12 For Corwin’s stand on the Wilmot Proviso see his letter to the Cincinnati Adlas, 
September 23, 1847, quoted in Niles’ Register (Baltimore, 1811-1849), October 16, 1847. 
See also his speech on Oregon in the Senate July 24, 1848, in Morrow (ed.), Corwin, 
328 ff.; also Niles’ Register, November 1, 8, 1848. Corwin declared in the Senate: ‘For 
myself I want the Ordinance of 1787. There I can stand upon firm ground! There the 
path is marked by the blood of Revolution! I stand in company there with ‘the old men’ 
—their locks wet with the Jordan through which they have passed, and their garments 
died red with the blood which they have shed to give us the priceless boon of Freedom!” 

13 Corwin to William Greene, June 16, 1846, in L. Belle Hamlin (ed.), “Letters of 
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will be soon a ‘bye word’ a curse, a hissing, and scorn with all honest 
Men.””** 

Abolitionist leaders might have noted the true motive behind Cor- 
win’s vitriolic attacks on the war in his speech of February, 1847. He 
had warned his hearers of a collision between North and South on 
an issue where neither would yield. ‘Who can foresee or foretell the 
result! Who so bold or reckless as to look such a conflict in the face 
unmoved!” he demanded. “We stand this day on the crumbling brink 
of that gulf—we see its bloody eddies whirling and boiling before us 
—shall we not pause before it be too late? How plain again is here 
the path, I may add the only way of duty, of prudence, of true patriot- 
ism. Let us abandon all idea of acquiring further territory, and by 
consequence cease at once to prosecute this war.”’* Corwin’s con- 
viction remained unchanged. A year later he condemned the Treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo. He could interest himself in no movement 
that threatened the integrity of the nation. 

Corwin, moreover, had no interest in any movement that endangered 
the unity of the Whig party. Like other conservative politicians, both 
Whig and Democrat, the Ohioan knew that the strength of the Union 
rested in the existence of national political parties. The political pro- 
cesses which he most feared had been analyzed by James H. Hammond 
as early as 1844. This South Carolinian, in writing to John C. Calhoun, 
predicted that the slavery issue, if not submerged, would split the 
Democratic party. Since the Whig party (as one born in opposition) 
would hence lose all reason for existence, it also would collapse and 
set its members adrift to join sectional organizations with disjointed 

14 Corwin to Follett, February 4, 1847, in Hamlin (ed.), “Selections from the Follett 
Papers,” Joc. cit., IX (1914), 90. 

18 Congressional Globe, 29 Cong., 2 Sess., Appendix, 218 (February 11, 1847). 
Corwin revealed this same fear for the Union at the famed Chicago convention called 
to discuss western improvements during the summer of 1847. When this meeting grad- 
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from introducing political tests. He pleaded: “Let nothing be said or done to recall the 
past, to mar the harmony of the present, or to jeopardize the prospects of the future. Let 
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De Bow’s Review (New Orleans, 1846-1880), III (1847), 98; “The Chicago Convention,” 
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Democrats. What would then become of the Union? Said the South 
Carolinian: “It is gone unless there is some Providential interposition, 
and if I am [not} wholly wrong in the signs of the times it cannot 
drag on ten years and may not two.” 

When Hammond issued his lugubrious warning of 1844, slavery 
was already affecting the internal harmony of the Whig as well as 
the Democratic party. John Quincy Adams wrote of the New England 
Whigs: ‘There are two divisions in the party, one based upon public 
principle, and the other upon manufacturing and commercial in- 
terests.""** Ohio politics revealed these same tensions. Abolitionists 
no longer felt comfortable in a national political organization. Salmon 
P. Chase asked as early as 1842: “What good is to be gained by 
cleaving to the Whig Party?”** He found contentment, as did others, 
in the Liberty party. While Giddings refused to follow Chase out 
of the party, he foresaw clearly that if Whig leaders refused to assume 
an antislavery position a large portion of its membership would even- 
tually leave its ranks and destroy it. He wrote of this irrepressible 
conflict within the Whig party to Follett in July, 1845: “Our com- 
plete triumph or perfect prostration as a party is not far distant.”*® By 
that year Corwin also recognized fully with what difficulties the slavery 
question had beset the Whig party.” The national Whig organization 
was still sufficiently strong to negate any extensive pessimism regarding 
its future unity. While various tendencies toward disunion could be 
detected, the Whigs had been spared much internal strife by officially 
opposing all acquisition of territory in both the movement for Texas 
and the Mexican War. This unity Corwin hoped to maintain. Thus 
he was prone to rebuke any group that seemed determined to agitate 
to the dissolution of the party a question that would soon be settled 
automatically by the “natural and necessary progress of events.” 


16 James H. Hammond to John C. Calhoun, June 7, 1844, in Hammond Papers 
(Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress). 
17 Charles Francis Adams (ed.), Memoirs of John Quincy Adams (12 vols., Phila- 
delphia, 1874-1877), XII, 274. 

18 Quoted in Julian, Giddings, 131. 

19 Giddings to Follett, July 16, 1845, in Hamlin (ed.), “Selections from the Follett 
Papers,” Joc. cit., X (1915), 27-29. 

20 Follett to Corwin, August 26, 1846 (ed.), #bid., IX (1914), 89. 

21 For Corwin's attitude on party unity before 1847 see Salmon P. Chase to Giddings, 
September 23, 1846, in Chase Papers (Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress). 
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Obviously then, Corwin, to whom the Whig organization was 
synonymous with the Union, would co-operate with antislavery lead- 
ers only on a Whig platform and within the party machinery. The 
ceaseless controversy over the Wilmot Proviso during the Twenty- 
ninth Congress served merely to intensify his views. In April, 1847, 
he admitted to Greene that he had “almost made a god unto himself 
of the Whig Party.”** He defined his views more precisely in July, 
still clinging, he insisted, to the belief ‘that the Whig party only can 
Save us a government worth having, and I fear disunion in the party 
quite as much as a dismemberment of the States. I may be wrong 
in this, I can't help it. I am resolved as a matter of public duty, to 
do nothing which may tend to alienate the feelings of the leading 
men of that party towards each other.’** Soon he was ready to throw 
down the gauntlet to the antislavery Whigs and risk their wholesale 
desertion from his presidential boom. He wrote to Giddings in August 
that above all the two men together had to prevent the disruption 
of the Whig party. “Let us divide into North and South and one of 
two results will follow. Either the Southern Whig wing with General 
Taylor will succeed, and thus make Taylor a mere/y Southern Presi- 
dent, or the (united) Loco Foco party will elect their man over the 
divided Whigs. Is not this plain? Is it right to permit my name to 
be used with the prospect of such a result ?’’** 

When the Ohioan continued to insist upon party regularity, the 
Whig abolitionists rightly began to question the wisdom of their 
choice. No member of the party since its formation had hewed closer 
to the party line than did Corwin. His northern friends, therefore, 
insisted on his definite avowal of the antislavery cause. Sumner de- 
manded it from the beginning: ‘Our first point should be our prin- 
ciples; and if Corwin does not stand firm on those, much as we admire 
his present position, we could not support him.”"** The New Englander 
waited in vain. When Corwin at Carthage, Ohio, a few months after 

22 Corwin to Greene, April 11, 1847, in Hamlin (ed.), “Letters of Thomas Corwin 
to William Greene,” Joc. cit., 19. 

23 Corwin to Greene, July 25, 1847, #bid., 22. 
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his Senate speech attacked the abolitionists and informed his audience 
why the Wilmot Proviso had become a “dangerous question,” the 
antislavery Whigs were ready to drop him. Chase viewed the Carthage 
speech critically. “It pained me,” he wrote to Sumner, “for, though 
I was well aware that Mr. Corwin formerly sympathized little or not 
at all, with those who adopt an anti-slavery construction of the Consti- 
tution, . . . I did hope that his late experience had taught him better, 
and that he was prepared to occupy high and independent anti-slavery 
ground. He is where he was, however, and there I must leave him, 
until he comes to a better mind.’’** 

During the autumn months of 1847 the abolitionists’ retreat from 
Corwin became general. Sumner never ceased to be puzzled by the 
Ohioan’s conservatism. Not until October was he convinced that 
Corwin would not espouse their cause. He wondered how the humani- 
tarianism expressed in the Mexican War speech could fail to place 
him in their camp. “The causes which look to the welfare of man, 
through justice & benevolence, are kindred,” he wrote to Chase, “‘so 
that it is difficult to perceive how a person like Mr. Corwin can earn- 
estly embrace one without adopting another.’ Corwin’s stand on the 
Proviso caused Sumner deep regret. To him it was not a dangerous 
question, but a “‘source of safety,’’ a point from which to rally against 
the ‘‘slave-power.”” To Giddings he wrote: “I wish Mr. Corwin could 
see this as we do. I had begun to feel a personal attachment for him, 
and shall be unhappy if we cannot act under him.”** Giddings was 

26 Chase to Sumner, September 22, 1847, in S. H. Dodson (ed.), “Selected Letters 
of Salmon P. Chase, February 18, 1846, to May 1, 1861,” in American Historical Asso- 
ciation, Annual Report, 1902 (2 vols., Washington, 1903), II, 122-23. Other abolitionists 
also disapproved of Corwin’s efforts to avoid the slavery issue. Sumner wrote to Corwin 
in September: “It cannot be doubted that territory will be acquired. The iron hand 
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that we should be prepared for this alternative, and not be cajoled into the simple cry 
of ‘no more territory.’"’ James G. Birney, like Sumner, began to doubt Corwin’s stand 
early when he showed no inclination to break with the Whig machine. Greeley also 
questioned Corwin’s “availability” when he wrote in May, 1847, “I don’t know anybody 
more afraid of wetting his feet.’ See Sumner to Corwin, September 7, 1847, in Pierce, 
Sumner, Ill, 142-43; Birney to Theodore Foster, March 27, 1847, in Dwight L. Dumond 
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even more reluctant to turn from Corwin and did not abandon him 
until the spring of 1848. He informed Sumner in October, however, 
that while Corwin had long been a favorite of northern Ohio, the 
Reserve would never sustain a “doughface.” He still hoped, however, 
that Corwin would eventually reveal the same boldness toward the 
slavery question that he had shown toward the Mexican War. “If he 
does not,” wrote Giddings, ‘“‘we here shall feel under no obligation 
to support him.’’** For such men Corwin’s Unionist views held no 
attraction. With few exceptions, his antislavery friends had deserted 
him before the end of 1847. 

Despite the special appeal of Corwin’s Mexican War speech to the 
antislavery Whigs, the Ohioan’s political fortunes in 1847 and 1848 
did not rest solely on the support of that minority. Actually during 
the late 1840's Corwin was recognized by all factions of the party as 
one of their most formidable spokesmen. The extreme warmth and 
affection which he enjoyed in Ohio especially was accounted for largely 
by his rapid rise from poverty and obscurity to national renown, by 
the force of his native talent, energy, and honesty, and by his reputa- 
tion as one of America’s foremost orators. Throughout the North 
there were conservative Whigs also who favored a Corwin presidential 
nomination. In New England there was talk of a Daniel Webster- 
Corwin slate.” In New York the leading Whigs held him in high 
regard. “After writing to you yesterday,” Seward wrote to Weed in 
January, 1848, “I had another long conversation with Mr. Corwin. . . . 
He is a truly kind, benevolent, and gifted man.”** A few days later 
the New York Herald reported that the ‘Corwin whigs’” were pro- 
ducing unmitigated confusion in party ranks because they refused to 
recognize defeat.* 

In Ohio Corwin’s candidacy was scarcely contested. Observed the 
New York Herald: “You may safely set it down as a ‘fixed fact,’ 
that the first choice of the whigs of Ohio for President, is Tom Cor- 

29 Giddings to Sumner, October 18, 1847, ibid., 211. 

80 See Charles W. March to Daniel Webster, April 2, 1848, in C. H. Van Tyne 
(ed.), The Letters of Daniel Webster (New York, 1902), 364. 
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32 New York Herald, February 10, 1848. 
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win. ** Corwin papers such as the Columbus Ohio State Journal and 
the Cincinnati At/as gave wide publicity to one pertinent resolution of 
the state Whig convention: “Ohio has reason to be proud of her 
Senator in Congress, Thomas Corwin. Her people have watched his 
progress with jealous affection. They recognize in him the gifted 
orator and the reliable statesman. To him they have entrusted their 
interests and their honor, and they emphatically accord to him in all 
his relations, but more especially in the fearless stand he has taken 
in the Senate of the United States on the Mexican war, their heartfelt 
approval.”** Because of the wide approbation which Corwin enjoyed, 
his resolve early in 1848 to forego the campaign for nomination created 
disappointment among many northern Whigs.” 

Corwin’s sudden political eclipse illustrates the fate which the criti- 
cal years of the 1840's allotted to those politicians whose sole purpose 
was to preserve the American democratic process, to see the functions 
of government continue. The issues of that day were as crisp as they 
were alarming. Extremists and moderates stood in battle array strug- 
gling for ideals which they extolled. Although the Unionists held their 
ground well, the politicians who have been remembered by posterity 
were those who fostered the headlong flight toward disaster. Whether 
they were Northerners who in the name of freedom and humanity 


denounced slavery and its extension, or whether they represented the 


South as spokesmen for her honor and institutions, these schismatics 
have received the approbation of succeeding generations of American 
scholars. To such equally capable and sincere leaders as Corwin, how- 
ever, the ultimate result of airing a moral issue was too vivid and 
certain. The thought of disunion haunted them. They pursued every 
possible form of compromise. In desperation they bitterly denounced 
all efforts at expansion until defeated by the logic of events. Since their 
contemporaries regarded them as men without principle (as have 
many American historians in later years), the present generation has 
all too often ignored the efforts of the conservative politician to pre- 
serve the Union. It was Corwin’s unwillingness to see the Whig party 
33 [bid., January 11, 1848. 


34 Ibid., February 10, 1848. 


35 For Corwin’s decision see Seward to Weed, January 23, 1848, in Seward, Seward 
at Washington, 62. 
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shattered that ruined his political career. The mounting abolitionist 
strength which he enjoyed in 1847 would have elevated his name 
sufficiently during the succeeding decade to make it one of the most 
memorable of the age. As he returned to partial oblivion, however, 
others rose to command the stage of American politics. 

Taylor, possessed of unique political strength as the hero of Buena 
Vista, was the logical choice of those Whigs who were prepared to 
pay dearly for victory in 1848. Before the end of 1847 Taylor had 
won the support of such key Whigs as Weed, Seward, Alexander H. 
Stephens, and the young Abraham Lincoln. His political views were 
sufficiently nebulous to make him “‘available’’ for a party that hesitated 
to assume a positive stand on any but a few Hamiltonian economic 
issues. He had never voted.** With Taylor, moreover, the Whigs 
could anticipate a successful campaign. Polk's Democratic party was 
in chaotic condition, nearly pulverized by its insistence on meeting 
head on the divisive economic and expansionist issues of the day. No 
national party could have withstood the strain. Polk seemed incapable 
of popularizing his many successes, and his methods of dispensing 
federal patronage had completely undermined Democratic discipline 
and morale. New York was in open rebellion. Whig chances were 
never more propitious, and Taylor was the man of the hour. 

As Corwin awaited the national Whig convention at Philadelphia 
in June, however, he hesitated to mount the Taylor bandwagon. 
Already he had noted the growing political preponderance of the 
North and knew that any successful candidate would be forced to 
capture a large portion of that section. He had won Ohio for Henry 
Clay in 1844, and now four years later he again turned to this peren- 
nial leader of the Whig party. Still Clay's noncommittal stand at 
Lexington the previous November disturbed him. He informed 
Thomas B. Stevenson, editor of the Cincinnati Af/as, that should 
Clay “declare against slavery in new territory, [he} would sweep the 
north clean, except Pennsylvania which nothing can do but saltpetre.’’*” 
Corwin suggested to Clay a logical answer to this dilemma: ‘Can't 

36 For critical views of Zachary Taylor's politics see Julian, Giddings, 252; Horace 
Greeley, Recollections of a Busy Life (New York, 1872), 211. 


37 Thomas B. Stevenson to Henry Clay, May 18, 1848, in Clay Papers (Manuscripts 
Division, Library of Congress). 
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you make an exposition of the principle that the transfer of sovereignty 
only transfers the allegiance of the inhabitants, but does not alter the 
relations of inhabitants towards one another, which is a sound principle 
in national law and thence infer that, as slavery was thus recognized 
in Louisiana, so, on the same principle, it must not be in the free terri- 
tories we may acquire?”’** By such argument Corwin believed that Clay 
could win the vital North without losing the South. Taylor, slave- 
holder and Southerner, presented the same dilemma to the northern 
Whigs. Neither, feared Corwin, could maintain party unity or win 
sufficient northern votes unless he offered some compromise on the 
slavery issue. Momentarily during the spring of 1848 Corwin joined 
a large group of moderates who hoped to perpetuate the Whig party 
by nominating another war hero, Winfield Scott.* 

At the Philadelphia convention in June, however, Corwin was ready 
to contribute his prestige to the political fortunes of Taylor. This 
tardy decision he analyzed cogently in a letter to Greene: “If I could see 
any future beyond '52 .. . , I would not vote for Genl Taylor, not would 
I have asked a convention to name my candidate with any prospect of 
his nomination, had | not thought it a crisis, demanding the United 
Whig strength of the country, to save it from the certain ruin, that 
must follow the adoption of the present dogmas, of the Loco foco 
party.”*° Corwin had concluded that Taylor could be sold to the 
North, and it was this promise of party victory that won him to that 
cause. When Clay shortly thereafter blamed his friends of Ohio, 
Indiana, and Massachusetts for his defeat at Philadelphia, he already 
had Corwin’s blunt answer to this accusation of desertion: “I have 
said always & do so still, that it would become your duty . . . to 
decline the nomination, if at any time you should beleive [sic] your 
election doubtful, & that either Taylor, [John} McLean, or Scott, 
would be more likely to succeed.’’** During the canvass Clay refused 
completely to support Taylor, who quickly repudiated every economic 


38 Ibid. 


39 Stevenson to Clay, June 19, 1848; John M. Botts to Clay, August 23, 1848, in Clay 
Papers; see also Barnes, Weed, II, 167. 

40 Corwin to Greene, June 15, 1848, in Hamlin (ed.), “Letters of Thomas Corwin to 
William Greene,” Joc. cit., 28. 


*1 Corwin to Clay, May 3, 1848; Clay to G. W. Curtis, July 4, 1848, in Clay Papers. 
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doctrine held dear by the Whigs. Webster for the sake of national 
unity urged the Whigs to vote for Taylor, but his support was nomi- 
nal.** Corwin, however, stumped Ohio vigorously for Taylor as party 
developments during the summer of 1848 intensified the need of con- 
servative victory in the North. Thus Corwin’s behavior in 1848, as 
on other occasions, adhered more closely to a logical formula than 
did that of his two more famous colleagues. 

Taylor's nomination was a deathblow to the northern Whigs. The 
conservative bloc which dominated the convention dictated his choice 
in the interest of victory, but the triumph of a slaveholder promised 
little success to even the moderate free-soil Whigs who supported him. 
W. J. Hammersley, an acute political observer of Hartford, Connecticut, 
noted the dilemma into which the Taylor nomination placed such men 
as Corwin: 

The Whigs have placed themselves in a most singular position by bringing 
forward Taylor. They are by no means sure that they will gain anything by 
his election, and should he be defeated their mortification will be extreme, they 
have so entirely stultified themselves by the course they have pursued, flying 
in the face of their own anti-slavery professions, and of their opposition to 
military chieftains, that their course is really ridiculous. As a mere matter of 
getting votes, their policy as a temporary one is a good one, but as a great 
political party desirous of maintaining specific views, and keeping up their 
organization I think they have made a mistake, which they will eventually dis- 
cover to be serious.** 


To achieve some measure of national unity Whig spokesmen also 
imposed on the party a platform which Greeley later termed “the 
slaughterhouse of Whig principles.’’** It ignored the Wilmot Proviso 
even though the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo had given the slavery 
issue a new insistence. When the convention laid that measure on the 
table, Greeley recorded: ‘I felt my zeal, my enthusiasm for the Whig 


42 Clay to Nicholas Dean, August 24, 1848; David Graham to Clay, June 9, 1848; 
Clay to Committee of Louisville, Jume 28, 1848, in Calvin Colton (ed.), The Private 
Correspondence of Henry Clay (New York, 1856), 562-63, 566-68, 572-73. For Web 
ster’s views see Webster to R. M. Blatchford, September 18, 1848, in Fletcher Webster 
(ed.), The Private Correspondence of Daniel Webster (2 vols., Boston, 1857), II, 286. 
For Taylor's antics during the campaign see Barnes, Weed, Il, 169. 

48 W. J. Hammersley to Gideon Welles, June 15, 1848, in Welles Papers (Manu- 
scripts Division, Library of Congress). 

44 Greeley, Recollections, 200. 
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cause was laid there also.”** Whig nationalists hoped for victory 
without weakening the party machinery, but their candidate and plat- 
form raised cries of southern domination and alienated much of the 
North. Many turned from the party in disgust. “The Whig party as 
such is dead,” cried one Clay correspondent of New York. ‘The very 
name will be abandoned, should Taylor be elected. . . . I loved that 
party, and whenever & wherever I shall hereafter discover any portion 
of my fellow citizens guided by its principles I shall attach myself to 
them—meantime I consider myself absolved from all political connec- 
tion.’*® Greeley believed that the election of 1848 destroyed the Whig 
organization: “They were at once triumphant and undone.”’** 

Having failed to dictate its program, the abolitionist element of the 
Whig party was ready for revolt. After it had abandoned Corwin, the 
only northern hope against a Taylor nomination, it progressed rapidly 
toward independent action. ‘A party which renounced its sentiments,” 
wrote Sumner bitterly, “must expect to be renounced.’’** No longer 
was he convinced that the Whig party represented the moral senti- 
ments of the nation, that it was the party of humanity. Suddenly 
during the summer of 1848 the Whig rebellion of the North gained 
strength when the abolitionist Barnburner faction of New York bolted 
the Democratic party.*® Again it was conservative control of a national 
political convention that had nominated Cass and had driven the abo- 
litionist fringe into open rebellion. Hammond's prediction of inter- 
party sectional unity, a development dreaded by moderates of both 
parties, was entering its first phase. 

For several years the common objectives of all abolitionists had 
called for political unity. Chase appealed to Sumner for integrated 
action as early as September, 1847: “And now what is the true policy 
of practical, do something antislavery men? Shall we stand apart 
Whigs, Democrats, and Liberty men, and neutralize each other? Or 
shall we unite? I am for Union. I care nothing for names. All that 

45 [bid., 211. 

#6 Willis Hall to Clay, June 12, 1848, in Clay Papers. 

47 Greeley, Recollections, 211. 

48 Charles Sumner, His Complete Works (20 vols., Boston, 1894), II, 76. 


49 For an excellent survey of this revolt see Morgan Dix, Memoirs of John Adams 
Dix (2 vols., New York, 1883), I, 232-33. 
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I ask for is a platform and an issue, not buried out of sight, but pal- 
pable and paramount.’*’ Sumner agreed. When the firebell rang at 
midnight, he once declared, no one would ask whether Whigs or Demo- 
crats extinguished the flames. The Buffalo convention of August, 1848, 
saw such Whigs as Giddings and Nathaniel Sawyer of Ohio, Governor 
George N. Briggs and Adams of Massachusetts, join such Democratic 
Barnburners as Preston King, John Van Buren, and Benjamin F. Butler 
to launch the Free-Soil party.” 

To prevent this revolt Corwin had denounced expansionism, con- 
demned the divisive tactics of the northern Whigs, and declined their 
invitation to leadership. Nothing remained for him now but to seek 
repudiation of their cause at the polls. He therefore carried the burden 
of the Ohio campaign for Taylor as the only means of crushing the 
new northern party. His specific objective was the destruction of the 
Free-Soil party of Ohio. His friends of 1847 became his bitter oppo- 
nents of 1848. 

During the canvass Corwin reiterated constantly the motives behind 
his campaigning. He assured Stevenson in August that he was not 
stumping for Taylor out of respect for his Whig views, but because 
his election was required by the country.°* Corwin had a keen grasp 
of the forces being unleashed by the free-soil movement. In a letter 
to Follett he repeated an earlier warning that the conduct and tone 
of the new party might drive the entire South into the arms of the 
slaveholder, Taylor. The North, then, might desert him merely be- 
cause the South favored him. This would transfer the Whig party 
to the South while “the crazy North, will be raving in the Bedlam of 
its own monomanic ‘Free Democracy.’ I cannot comprehend,” he as- 
serted, “the view of a party that proposes just one thing & cares for 
nothing else, especially when that one thing is done or soon to be 
done by the natural & necessary progress of events.’** Such judgment 
Corwin distrusted. He admitted fearfully, however, that the Free- 


50 Chase to Sumner, September 22, 1847, in Dodson (ed.), “Selected Letters of 
Salmon P. Chase,” Joc. cit., 123. 

51 See Julian, Giddings, 206-207. 

52 Stevenson to Clay, August 10, 1848, in Clay Papers. 

58 Corwin to Follett, August 31, 1849, in Hamlin (ed.), “Follett Papers,” Joc. cit., 1X, 
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Soilers were the most violent and hopeful men he ever knew, and that 
they anticipated complete success with a sectional party in 1852.** 

Because of the intensity of the issues, Ohio's presidential canvass 
was gradually reduced to a bitter feud. The conflict between northern 
moderates and radicals had reached its regrettable, if logical, conclu- 
sion. For Corwin the campaign was as exhaustive as that of 1844 
with the goal of union increasingly jeopardized by four additional years 
of slavery controversy. Robert Toombs of Georgia later observed that 
Corwin had been battered so extensively by the Free-Soilers of Ohio 
that he was beginning to hate them; besides, added Toombs, he had 
to fight them for his existence.” 

Corwin’s effectiveness in the election of 1848 is attested by the 
numerous comments of his opposition. In September Ohio leaders 
were urging Van Buren, Giddings, Chase, and Samuel Lewis to enter 
the campaign in southern Ohio to stop the triumphant march of 
Corwin and Taylorism.** Another antislavery spokesman regretfully 
advised Chase of the mischief done by Corwin at Springboro.’ Gid- 
dings took some comfort in Corwin’s poor reception in the abolitionist 
Reserve. But as late as September he wrote to Chase that he regretted 
the change of heart of that man who a year before “would have been 
transported through Ohio on the shoulders of devoted thousands, 
whilst the admiring throng would have shouted halleluiah and sung 
anthems in praise of the Champion of human rights.”** Shortly after 
the election Chase lamented the poor showing of the Free-Soil party 
in Ohio in a letter to Sumner and admitted that Corwin had ruined 
it with his effective campaigning for Taylor.® 

Corwin’s technique of predicting truthfully that Taylor would favor 
the northern position on slavery proved disconcerting and invincible. 
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Through it he delivered countless telling blows against free-soilism. 
But it severed completely the former affinity between Corwin and the 
antislavery Whigs. Wrote one abolitionist of Columbus in October: 
“Thomas Corwin will drive the last nail in his political coffin on the 
6th Nov., in this city. He will then have passed the Rubicon, so far 
as he had any thing to hope from Free Soil men in Ohio. He is a 
doomed man. Thimble-rigging is a reputable business compared to 
his labors in cajoling the people of Ohio into a belief that Gen Taylor 
is a Wilmot provisoist.’"’ A month later Chase informed Sumner that 
Corwin had lost completely “the confidence of the sincere and earnest 
antislavery men of the State. The very men, who eight months ago 
were his warmest friends—in fact his only reliable and fast friends 
in the State—are now converted into his most decided and stern op- 
posers. They still admire his talents and esteem his social qualities, but 
they no longer respect his principles.” 

For Corwin the dissolution of the Union was fast approaching. No 
one saw more clearly after the introduction of the Wilmot Proviso in 
1846 by what logical, unfaltering steps the slavery issue would destroy 
the two national parties. No one better illustrates the quest for mod- 
eration and its utter futility. To the historian meditating upon the 
role of the individual in American history it becomes obvious that 
even amidst the tensions of the years before the Civil War men in 
national life were always more important for what they represented 
than for what they effected. This was true for Clay, Webster, Andrew 
Jackson, Calhoun, Polk, and Stephen A. Douglas. It was also true for 
Corwin. The Ohioan did not alter history appreciably, but he sil- 
houetted the patterns of thought and action which characterized the 
typical moderate of the 1840's. As such he should be known. 

Yet this eminent Ohio Whig has become a casualty of history. He 
is accorded only the barest mention. To his contemporaries he had 
few peers in the Whig party, and even the abolitionists never ceased 
to defer to his ability, charm, and popularity. George W. Julian 
described him years later as “witty, eloquent, versatile, sympathetic, 

8° George M. Swan to John Van Buren, October 17, 1848, in Van Buren Papers 
(Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress). 
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and full of generous impulses.”** Seward, who was to become a leading 
spokesman of the North, was similarly impressed. He wrote to Weed 
in 1848 that Corwin was a man to be “loved and cherished.’’** Corwin 
was the center of attraction at every gathering. Historians today “even 
neglect to name him in the same category of great orators with Clay 
and Webster, though,” says his critic, “in the strict sense of the term, 
he was the superior of either in elegance and refinement of style, 
beauty and richness of imagination, and gracefulness of delivery.’ 

Perhaps Corwin became the victim of an age in which acclamation 
went to those who fomented strife, while patriotism and Unionism 
were not in vogue. If his jovial nature did not produce a memorable 
statesman, it did make him a universal favorite among friends and 
colleagues. And had more leading Americans shared his reverence 
for the Union, this nation’s slavery conflict might have been settled, 
as he often insisted it could, by the “natural and necessary progress 
of events.” 

62 Julian, Giddings, 214-15. 
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Makeshifts of Confederate Ordnance 


By FRANK E. VANDIVER 


Major Josiah Gorgas, who was assigned as Confederate chief of 
ordnance on April 8, 1861,’ assumed charge of a bureau which was 
in itself a makeshift. The Confederacy, unlike the United States, did 
not have a separate bureau charged with the handling of ordnance. 
Although the Ordnance Bureau was technically a branch of the Corps 
of Artillery, in actuality it was a distinct entity. Officers and personnel 
were Officially in the artillery and assigned to ordnance duty.? This 
was a situation about which the chief of ordnance was never happy, 
but in the initial stages of the bureau he had too many worries to 
permit himself much concern about separate organization. 

Gorgas, who had resigned a captain’s commission in the United 
States Ordnance Department in March to accept his Confederate com- 
mission, was one of the ablest officers in the Confederate service. He 
conducted a quick inventory of available ordnance supplies in the 
South and found that there were but 159,010 small arms of all kinds 
in the Confederacy. He estimated that there were about 3,200,000 
cartridges in the southern arsenals, to which could be added about 
168,000 pounds of musket and rifle powder—potentially another 
1,500,000 bullets. Some two million percussion caps were on hand in 

1 Special Orders No. 17, Adjutant General's Office, April 8, 1861, The War of the 
Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies 
(129 vols. and index, Washington, 1880-1901), Ser. IV, Vol. I, 211, hereinafter cited as 
Official Records. 

2“An Act for the establishment and organization of the Army of the Confederate 
States of America,” in James M. Matthews (ed.), The Statutes at Large of the Provisional 
Government of the Confederate States of America, from ... February 8, 1861, to... 
February 18, 1862 .. . (Richmond, 1864), Chap. XXIX. 

8 For a sketch of Gorgas in the Mexican War, see Frank E. Vandiver, “The Mexican 


War Experience of Josiah Gorgas,” in Journal of Southern History (Baton Rouge, 
1935- ), XIII (1947), 373-94. 
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Montgomery.‘ He found that there was a total of 429 heavy guns 
in the Confederacy, 375 of them located in the Charleston forts.’ 

Shortly after he had completed his inventory, Gorgas put his plans 
to sustain the supply in operation. It was clear that the South could 
rely on three sources of arms—blockade-running, home manufacture, 
and capture on the battlefield. The last of the three held the promise of 
quickest results. Blockade-running would certainly be of vast impor- 
tance, and one of Gorgas’ earliest moves was to urge the sending of 
an agent, Major Caleb Huse, to Europe to purchase arms and muni- 
tions for shipment to the South.* Home manufacture was, on the sur- 
face, the surest means of supply, but there seemed little chance of 
results for some time. The capture of the partially burned United 
States arsenal at Harpers Ferry gave the Confederacy five thousand 
Minié muskets and considerable arms-making machinery." This was 
the first significant prize. 

By the time the Confederate government moved to Richmond, the 
new capital, in late May, 1861, Gorgas’ efforts were bearing fruit. He 
had so regulated affairs that Augusta Arsenal was preparing to make 
ammunition and knapsacks; Charleston Arsenal and Savannah depot 
were directed to attend the wants of the harbor defenses in these ports. 
The Ordnance Bureau contrived to supply the Confederate forces 
around Harpers Ferry and Manassas with old batteries of 6-pounders, 
12-pounders, and some Parrotts. The Confederate infantry carried an 
odd assortment of arms, ranging from 1812 flintlocks to Enfield rifles, 
but it was armed. 

The Ordnance Bureau began the policy of relying largely on make- 
shifts by using the Confederacy’s most feeble resource. In the early 
part of the war judicious use of money served to tide the bureau over 
until foreign and domestic resources made an impression. By offering 
to pay volunteers for whatever arms and clothing they brought with 

4 Gorgas’ report, May 7, 1861, in Official Records, Ser. IV, Vol. 1, 292. 

5 Exhibit of Ordnance on Hand, signed by Gorgas, April 20, 1861, ibid., 227-28. 
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7 Gorgas to Leroy P. Walker, April 25, 1861, in Confederate States War Department 
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them and by resorting to widespread contracting with financial ad- 
vances, the bureau sought to mitigate the lack of supplies.* 

Although the practice of subsidizing soldiers and munitions factories 
did temporarily provide relief, the accelerating depreciation of Con- 
federate currency served to sabotage this makeshift. Officers of the 
Ordnance Bureau were aware that this was, at best, a stopgap measure; 
that something more practical would have to be done. Despite the 
efforts of the government to sustain the financial structure, public con- 
fidence in Confederate securities and currency continued to decline. 
The certificates of indebtedness authorized by the funding act of 
February 17, 1864, were promises to pay in money when money be- 
came available on a sound basis. But by the time these came upon 
the market the public had lost faith in the government's capacity to 
fulfill its promises, and although the supply bureaus worked hard to 
put these certificates into circulation the result was almost nil.’ 

The inability of the Confederate treasury and government to sim- 
plify the currency imbroglio forced the supply departments into a most 
unbusinesslike practice which should have been avoided at all costs. 


® See “An Act to provide for the Public Defence,” March 6, 1861, in Matthews (ed.), 
Statutes at Large of the Provisional Government, Chap. XXVI. This act stated: ‘That 
. . volunteers shall . . . be entitled, when called into actual service, in money to a sum 
equal to the cost of clothing of a non-commissioned officer or private in the regular 
army of the Confederate States of America.” 

See also “An Act to further provide for the public defence,” April 16, 1862, in 
James M. Matthews (ed.), Public Laws of the Confederate States of America, 1 Cong., 
1 Sess., Chap. XXXI. This act provided that “each man who may hereafter be mustered 
into service, and who shall arm himself with a musket, shot-gun, rifle or carbine, accepted 
as an efficient weapon, shall be paid the value thereof, to be ascertained by the mustering 
officer . . . if he is willing to sell the same, and if he is not, then he shall be entitled 
to receive one dollar a month for the use of the said . . . musket, rifle, shot-gun, or 
carbine.” Notice, however, that the government had no intention of permitting private 
arms, once in service, to escape. By a resolution dated January 22, 1862, Congress dictated 
that necessity made it imperative “that the arms of the volunteers now in the service 
should be kept within the control of the President . . . so that whenever the present 
volunteers shall be discharged from service, the arms may be placed in the hands of 
others.” Matthews (ed.), Statutes at Large of the Provisional Government, 282. 

For information on the Confederate policy of subsidizing arms manufacturing plants, 
see Frank E. Vandiver, “The Shelby Iron Company in the Civil War: A Study of a 
Confederate Industry,” Pt. 1, in Alabama Review (University, Ala., 1948- ), 1 (1948), 
17-18. 

®See Ordnance Bureau Circular No. 54, July 23, 1864, in Confederate Archives 
(National Archives), Chap. IV, Vol. XX XVII, 58; Ordnance Bureau (Disbursing Office) 
Circular No. 55, August 10, 1864, #bid., 78. 
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Since the people had many of the supplies needed by the armies and 
refused to part with them for money, the administration had to permit, 
even encourage, the practice of impressment. This was the last resort 
of a desperate government. Impressment, legalized by an act of the 
Confederate Congress in March, 1863, had been in vogue in the Ord- 
nance Bureau for some time.*® One of the most unpopular actions 
tried by the government, it probably did much more damage than 
good by destroying morale. Although the Ordnance Bureau was aware 
of the unpopularity of impressment, it had to requisition niter, niter 
caves, iron, zinc, slave labor, leather, and many other commodities from 
time to time. There was simply no other way to get certain categories 
of supplies.* The particularly urgent character of the Ordnance Bu- 
reau’s needs made impressment a necessity, but at the same time it 
tended to become a commonplace with ordnance officers and was not 
infrequently resorted to without sufficient cause. In spite of repeated 
warnings from Richmond about irregularities, commandeering re- 
mained in the category of a makeshift panacea for the unexpected ills 
of the ordnance and other supply departments. 

While seizing supplies might temporarily alleviate an acute short- 
age of a critical item, the practice did little to aid the decrepit Confede- 
rate railroads. The logistical problems of all bureaus of military supply 
were equally confounded by the decay of the rail lines in the South. 
Although much evidence has been adduced to show that there was 

10 Before the passage of “An Act to Regulate Impressments,” March 26, 1863 (Mat- 
thews (ed.), Public Laws, 1 Cong., 3 Sess., Chap. X), impressing was done usually under 
military orders and was often done illegally. See, for example, Special Orders No. 86, 
Adjutant and Inspector General's Office, April 15, 1862, in Official Records, Ser. IV, Vol. 
I, 1059-60; Captain Richard Morton to Gorgas, May 7, 1862, ibid., 1115-16; Special 
Orders No. 114, Adjutant and Inspector General's Office, May 19, 1862, ibid., 1124. 
See Charles W. Ramsdell, Behind the Lines in the Southern Confederacy (Baton Rouge, 
1944), 93, 117, for general criticism of the practice. 

11 John W. Mallet to Gorgas, October 27, 1862, in Confederate Archives, Chap. IV, 
Vol. V, 57; General Orders No. 85, Adjutant and Inspector General's Office, June 16, 
1863, in Official Records, Ser. IV, Vol. Il, 594-95; General Orders No. 133, Adjutant 
and Inspector General's Office, October 5, 1863, in General Orders from Adjutant and 
Ins pector-General’s Office, Confederate States Army, from January, 1862, to December, 
1863, (Both Inclusive) (Columbia, 1864), series of 1863, p. 181; James H. Burton to 
Gorgas, June 24, 1864, in Confederate Archives, Chap. IV, Vol. XXXI, 460; Gorgas 
Circular, December 29, 1863, in Letters Received by the Secretary of War, Confederate 


Archives (War Department, Old Records Section, National Archives), 1864, document 
GWD 71 (cited hereinafter as Letters Received by Secretary of War). 
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rarely a real scarcity of food in the Confederacy, the fact remains that 
the armies were notoriously ill fed. The conclusion is inescapable that 
this situation was due to maldistribution brought about by failing 
transportation. The Ordnance Bureau, with its virtual monopoly of 
iron, did what little it could to aid the railroads in maintaining tracks 
and rolling stock, but the daily pressure on the lines, combined with 
the lack of skilled manpower, served to nullify these efforts.” 

The Ordnance Bureau could not count on wagon transportation to 
make up for rail deficiencies since the supply of horses in the South 
was diminishing rapidly. The animals still in service were usually on 
the verge of starvation and pulled wagons which were veritable 
wrecks.** 

Each of these major problems forced the Ordnance Bureau to an 
improvisation or an adjustment. The failure of transportation made 
a new plan of logistics imperative. From the beginning of the war 
the chief of ordnance had wanted to concentrate the manufacture of 
ordnance and munitions in a few central locations in order to reduce 
personnel and confusion. But railroad deterioration made that idea 
impracticable, and on March 31, 1863, Gorgas issued a circular to 
all ordnance installations changing the distribution policy of his 
bureau. In the future, he decreed, requisitions for ammunition and 
stores should be made on the arsenals and depots nearest to the armies 
in the field. Alabama troops were to draw their supplies from the 
arsenals in Selma and Montgomery. Forces in Mississippi and West 
Tennessee would be supplied from Jackson, Mississippi. Atlanta Ar- 
senal would supply troops in East Tennessee, North Georgia, and 
North Alabama, while troops in the Trans-Mississippi Department 
would be supplied as far as possible by the Jackson arsenal. Fabrication 
of ammunition, theoretically centered in Richmond, actually was done 
“almost everywhere.” The necessity of relying to a great extent on 

12 Brigadier General W. H. C. Whiting to Gorgas, March 28, 1863, in Letters 
Received by Secretary of War, 1863, doc. WWD 220; also see indorsements, ibid. For an 
excellent general discussion of the condition and problems of Confederate railroads, see 
Charles W. Ramsdell, “The Confederate Government and the Railroads,” in American 
Historical Review (New York, 1895- ), XXII (1916-1917), 794-810. 


18 Charles W. Ramsdell, “General Robert E. Lee’s Horse Supply, 1862-1865,” in 
American Historical Review, XXXV (1929-1930), 758-77. 
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widely scattered contract agencies also may be partially traced to the 
transportation problem.” 

The shortage of arms, severe from the outset, was the most pressing 
problem for the bureau. Domestic production could be counted on 
only to a limited degree, and Gorgas was among the first to urge the 
use of blockade-running to increase supplies. He had recommended 
the dispatch of an able officer, Major Huse, to Europe as purchasing 
agent for the Ordnance Bureau—and Huse proved invaluable. Gorgas 
was opposed to the administration's attitude of ignoring the existence 
of a blockade and favored the open espousal of blockade-running by 
the government on its own account. So strongly did he stress this 
point to the War Department that he was allowed a relatively free 
hand in arranging to import supplies for his department. He purchased 
four ships for the bureau—Cornubia, R. E. Lee, Merrimac, and Phan- 
tom—which ran the blockade to Bermuda and Nassau. Official figures 
placed the number of arms actually shipped to the Confederacy through 
the blockade at 113,504 for the period from September 30, 1862, to 
September 30, 1863. Later returns indicated that from November 1, 
1863, to December 8, 1864, about 69,000 more arms arrived in the 
South. And during this last period about 1,933,000 pounds of salt- 
peter came in, along with 1,507,000 pounds of lead, an amount insufh- 
cient to relieve materially the critical lead shortage." 

The importance of blockade-running eventually became so obvious 
that Gorgas obtained authority to organize another makeshift to relieve 
himself of the added work connected with importation. Thomas L. 
Bayne, Gorgas’ brother-in-law, was transferred from the Ordnance 
Bureau to the supervision and management of the government's official 
and contract blockade-runners in March, 1864. Under his control this 
subdivision grew into the separate Bureau of Foreign Supplies, which 
had charge of all phases of blockade-running and rapidly became one 

14 Gorgas Circular, March 31, 1863, copy in Manuscripts Collection, Series L, Vol. 
CXI (Mississippi Department of Archives and History); John W. Mallet, “Work of the 


Ordnance Bureau,” in Southern Historical Society Papers (Richmond, 1876- ), 
XXXVII (1909), 6. 

18 Frank E. Vandiver (ed.), Confederate Blockade Running through Bermuda, 1861- 
1865: Letters and Cargo Manifests (Austin, 1947), xxvii, xxxii, xxxviii n. Frank L. 
Owsley estimates that not less than 600,000 arms of all types reached the South. King 
Cotton Diplomacy: Foreign Relations of the Confederate States of America (Chicago, 
1931), 290. 
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of the most important bureaus of the War Department. Although 
blockade-running could never make the Confederacy entirely free of 
supply shortages, it is safe to assume that without Bayne’s bureau the 
trickle of supplies going to the Confederate armies in 1864 would 
have evaporated much sooner than it did. 

One of the reasons why the chief of ordnance had been anxious to 
shift the burden of managing shipping to someone else was his pre- 
occupation with technicalities of the ordnance service. He was bothered 
with myriad, infinitesimal details, but in the early part of the war he 
found it impossible to avoid this responsibility since he did not have 
a well-trained staff to assist him. He was constantly troubled by the 
different types of arms used by the Confederate forces and encountered 
a great deal of difficulty in supplying the right type of ammunition for 
each weapon. The solution of this problem was clear enough to him. 
Standardization of ordnance had to be achieved—but necessarily under 
the guidance of some competent person with sufficient time to devote 
himself completely to the task. 

A man of scientific ability would be required, since standardization 
of ammunition involved familiarity with the process of producing 
powder and some acquaintance with industrial chemistry. Gorgas’ 
choice for this duty was Captain John William Mallet. A British 
subject who had married a southern woman, Mallet was appointed 
chemist to the Ordnance Bureau in May, 1862, and superintendent of 
Confederate Ordnance Laboratories on September 11, 1863. He was 
to be in charge of producing sulphuric and nitric acids; the extraction 
of sulphur from iron pyrites (a makeshift in which the bureau was 
always interested); increasing the supply of lead; manufacture of 
friction tubes; production of uniform field and small arms ammuni- 
tion; and experimentation. He established his headquarters in Macon, 
Georgia, and began the erection of the Confederate Central Laborato- 
ries, which was to be a permanent installation.** 

16 Gorgas to Jefferson Davis, November 20, 1861, in Letters Received by Secretary 
of War, 1861, doc. 7934; Judah P. Benjamin to Davis, November 30, 1861, in Official 
Records, Ser. IV, Vol. 1, 762-63; Special Orders No. 216, Adjutant and Inspector Gen- 
eral's Office, September 11, 1863, in General Orders from Adjutant and Inspector-General’s 
Office, series of 1863, pp. 242-43; “Points to which the attention of the Superintendent 


of Laboratories is to be directed immediately,” (May, 1862), in Personal Service File of 
John W. Mallet (Adjutant General’s Office, National Archives). 
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Under Mallet’s supervision, Confederate arsenals and laboratories 
began to produce more uniform ammunition and other supplies. By 
June 9, 1862, Mallet’s efforts to bring order out of confusion had met 
with such success that Gorgas was able to announce to all ordnance 
plants that the bureau was adopting the caliber of the English Enfield 
rifle—.577—as the regular Confederate issue.’ 

Mallet, a research man at heart, never forgot the experimental side 
of ordnance, although he was constantly pressed with the practical. 
On his own initiative he invented several devices for improving the 
efficiency of the service, including a machine for cutting time fuses and 
a new shell with polygonal cavities which would burst into a prede- 
termined number of pieces, and he was interested in elastic recoil 
mechanisms for field artillery. Under his direction the bureau was able 
to provide incendiary hand grenades, phosphorus shells, and “stink 
bombs” upon requisition. He was also the bureau's authority on safety 
measures in munitions plants.** 

Gorgas hit upon another scheme to divest himself of work which 
was, like blockade-running, more than he could handle. The location 
and exploitation of the Confederacy’s mineral resources was a full-time 
task, and Gorgas urged on the War Department the creation of a 
separate bureau to handle that work. Under his guidance the Niter 
and Mining Bureau was created and charged with finding and exploit- 
ing sources of metal, niter, charcoal, and all other minerals. The 
bureau, commanded by Colonel Isaac M. St. John, developed into one 
of the most powerful bureaus of the government, since it inherited 
the Ordnance Bureau's control of the Confederacy’s iron resources and 
authority to impress mines, caves, and slave labor. It could easily have 
been tyrannical, and in some cases was, but St. John usually managed 
his department with a benevolent hand.** The Niter and Mining 


17 Gorgas Circular, Richmond, June 9, 1862, in General Orders from Adjutant and 
Ins pector-General’s Office, series of 1863, p. 234. 

18 J. R. Cheves to Brigadier General Thomas Jordan, September 12, 1863, in Official 
Records, Ser. 1, Vol. XXVIII, Pt. 2, pp. 357-58; Mallet te Lieutenant D. P. McCorkle, 
March 23, 1864, in Personal Service File of John W. Mallet; Brigadier General W. N. 
Pendleton to Lieutenant Colonel B. G. Baldwin, June 10, 1864, in Official Records, Ser. 
I, Vol. XXXVI, Pt. 3, pp. 888-89; Mallet to Gorgas, October 24, 1864, in Personal 
Service File of John W. Mallet. 

19 St. John to George W. Randolph, July 31, 1862, in Niter and Mining Bureau 
File Box, Confederate Archives; “An Act for the organization of a corps of officers for 
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Bureau had to resort to a unique makeshift in providing the army with 
a component of gunpowder. Human urine was used in establishing 
artificial niter beds in several parts of the Confederacy—a practice 
which exposed the South to the jeers of Union soldiers. 

Gorgas turned to a northern master armorer as the man to increase 
the domestic production of small arms. Before the war James H. Bur- 
ton had helped erect the Enfield rifle factory at Enfield, England, and 
later was employed in arms making in Massachusetts. With the war 
he came to the South, worked for the state of Virginia for a time, and 
then offered his services to the Confederacy. Gorgas was happy to 
receive the superintendent of the Richmond armory; in time he made 
Burton superintendent of Confederate armories and supported his 
plan to erect a central armory at Macon, Georgia.” Burton’s technical 
knowledge of the production of small arms was invaluable to the 
Ordnance Bureau, and he devoted himself to advising ordnance con- 
tractors and to stimulating increased production in government plants. 
His familiarity with English arms manufactories made him the ideal 
man to send to England to purchase equipment, not only for his own 
Macon Armory, but also for Mallet’s laboratories. The inability of 
Confederate foundries to make the armory machinery had made the 
trip necessary. Burton, making this trip in the summer of 1863, was 
successful in ordering a great deal of machinery from the Greenwood 
and Batley Foundry in Leeds, England.”* 

Exhaustion of resources was approaching by the end of 1863. Faced 
with the complete breakdown of the copper supply following the loss 
of the Ducktown, Tennessee, copper mines at the end of that year, 
the bureau had to consider curtailing the production of percussion 


the working of nitre caves and establishing nitre beds,” April 11, 1862, in Matthews 
(ed.), Public Laws, 1 Cong., 1 Sess., Chap. XXVI; “An Act to establish a Nitre and 
Mining Bureau,” April 22, 1863, ibid., 1 Cong., 3 Sess., Chap. XXXV; Frank E. Vandi- 
ver (ed.), The Civil War Diary of General Josiah Gorgas (University, Ala., 1947), 90; 
Vandiver, “The Shelby Iron Company in the Civil War,” Pt. 2, loc. cit., 121-23. 

20 For the background of the erection and equipping of this armory, see. Frank E. 
Vandiver, “A Sketch of Efforts Abroad to Equip the Confederate Armory at Macon,” in 
Georgia Historical Quarterly (Savannah, 1917- ), XXVIII (1944), 34-40. 

21 There is a list of the machines made for the Confederacy in the offices of Greenwood 
and Batley, Leeds, England. The writer is indebted to Mr. J. C. McClagen, manager of 
the foundry, for his kindness in providing photostatic copies of the list and for many 
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caps. Copper was also used in the making of bronze fieldpieces, and 
their production ceased, since the Confederacy had received 90 per 
cent of its copper from the Ducktown mines.** But the bureau refused 
to give up. Instead of making bronze guns, Gorgas ordered the pro- 
duction of iron fieldpieces, and they were found to be almost as effec- 
tive as the bronze weapons.** Percussion caps continued to be made. 
First the Ordnance Bureau sought to borrow copper from the navy 
and then resorted to the somewhat unpopular practice of impressing 
all the turpentine and apple brandy stills in North Carolina. These 
yielded enough copper coils to fight the last two years of the war.”* 

As the economy of the South continued to disintegrate under pres- 
sure of an inflated currency and the Union armies, the Ordnance 
Bureau found itself forced into activities which were properly the 
province of other supply agencies. The Commissary Department, under 
the dismal management of the irascible Colonel Lucius B. Northrop, 
at length was unable to provide food for workers, particularly Negroes, 
in ordnance establishments. The Quartermaster Department could not 
furnish clothing or shoes. The workers could not afford to purchase 
food or clothing on the open market and had relied on government 
stores. Gorgas encouraged his officers to buy food locally and sell it 
to the workers at government-schedule prices. Naturally this practice 
resulted in competition between the bureaus for the few supplies avail- 
able in the open market, but no other way could be found to keep 
going. And although ordnance agents met with some success in buying 
these needed commodities, a strict food rationing system for the whole 
bureau was prescribed in October, 1864.” 

Under the heavy hand of attrition Gorgas lost more and more of 

22 William Diamond, “Imports of the Confederate Government from Europe and Mex- 
ico,” in Journal of Southern History, V1 (1940), 482. 


23 William Le Roy Broun, “The Red Artillery,” in Southern Historical Society Papers, 
XXVI (1898), 368. 

24 Mallet to Gorgas, September 15, 1864, in Personal Service File of John W. Mallet; 
Broun, “The Red Artillery,” 368. 

25 Gorgas Circular No. 74, October 13, 1864, in Confederate Archives, Chap. IV, 
Vol. XXXVII, 309. There was some complaint of starvation from the slaves hired by 
Mallet in February, 1863. See Mallet to Gorgas, February 23, 1863, ibid., XXVIII, 236- 
37; Mallet to Gorgas, November 21, 1863, #bid., XXIV, 495; Burton to Gorgas, Decem- 
ber 4, 1863, sbid., XXXI, 151; Mallet to Gorgas, April 2, 1864, ibid., XXIV, 766; 
Mallet to Captain W. H. McMain, April 6, 1864, in Personal Service File of John W. 
Mallet. 
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his skilled workers to the army. The Conscript Bureau became pro- 
gressively less considerate of supply installations as the Confederate 
armies retreated farther into the South. Despite the repeated warnings 
of the chief of ordnance about the fatal results of such a policy, he 
was ordered in October, 1864, to turn over one fifth of all the men 
employed in the Ordnance Bureau to the army. He could decide which 
men should go, but go they must. He directed his officers to send the 
least valuable and least efficient men, and in February, 1865, he re- 
ported to the Secretary of War that the working force remaining was 
inadequate. On October 1, 1864, the bureau's plants employed 3,433 
white men, but after the order to send one fifth to the army, only 
2,691 remained. Gorgas explained that if the War Department wanted 
the bureau to produce 55,000 instead of 20,000 arms per year, he must 
have 1,000 additional mechanics—three fourths of them white men 
between 18 and 45 years of age. In addition to the 3,691 white men 
required, he estimated that 2,245 slaves would be essential.” 

With a seriously reduced working force, the bureau had entered upon 
a period of extreme privation. More and more commodities were be- 
coming exhausted. In their places some sort of substitutes, or make- 
shifts, had to be provided, else the Confederate armies would have to 
surrender. But Gorgas’ selection of his main subordinates had been 
so judicious that they were able to meet this challenge for some time. 
It is impossible to describe in detail all the myriad makeshifts success- 
fully adopted by the bureau, but an enumeration of some of them will 
illustrate the remarkable versatility of Gorgas’ personnel. 

Gorgas had set the tone for the officers of his bureau when he wrote 
to Major R. M. Cuyler on August 16, 1862, “we must work with the 
means we have.”*’ The bureau did just that. If some particular item 
could be had only from the North, the Ordnance Bureau sought to 
purchase it through the Union lines.2* In 1862, when small arms had 
been at a premium, the bureau had devised pikes for issue to the Con- 
federate infantry. Pikes were never popular, to be sure, but they en- 

26 General Orders No. 82, October 20, 1864, in Official Records, Ser. IV, Vol. III, 
741; Gorgas to James A. Seddon, February 2, 1865, sbid., 1054-55; Gorgas Circular No. 
75, October 20, 1864, in Confederate Archives, Chap. IV, Vol. XX XVII, 303. 

27 In Confederate Archives, Chap. IV, Vol. CXL, 192. 


28 Permission to pass through the lines, Richmond, July 8, 1863, signed by Captain 
A. W. Lawrence, in Letters Received by Secretary of War, 1863, doc. RWD 231. 
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abled the army to receive volunteers and to put some sort of weapon 
in their hands. Efforts were made to make these leftovers from the 
Middle Ages acceptable to the public, and General Thomas J. Jackson 
loyally asked that his unarmed troops be supplied with them in April, 
1862.2 Woolen cloth became scarce in November; the bureau used 
in its place cotton cloth soaked in a solution of alum or sulphate of 
ammonia and then in a heated mixture of beeswax and tallow. This 
preparation “assumes the condition of woolen material in not holding 
fire... is water proof.’”*® When the leather shortage became acute in 
1863, the bureau issued cartridge and waist belts made of cotton cloth 
stitched in three or four thicknesses. Shoes made with no leather except 
in the sole were “approved by all except those who wore them.”™ 

When a supply of oil was needed in February, 1863, Lieutenant 
Colonel J. L. White wrote Gorgas that it appeared possible to get oil 
by pressing lard.** An attempt was made to get fish oil by establishing 
a fishery on the Cape Fear River in North Carolina.** 

Material for the large-scale manufacture of saddle blankets became 
critically scarce in August, 1863. As a result, the bureau experimented 
with a moss saddle blanket and was satisfied with it.** 

One of the most important substitutes was that for mercury, a major 
component of percussion caps. Mercury could be obtained only 
through Mexico, and after the loss of the Mississippi River some re- 
placement had to be found quickly. It was discovered that chlorate of 
potash and sulphuret of antimony, when combined with nitric acid, 
produced a workable cap, and the Confederate army ended the war 

29 Josiah Gorgas, “Ordnance of the Confederacy,” in Army Ordnance (Washington, 
1920- ), XVI (1936), 214; General R. E. Lee to Gorgas, April 9, 1862, in Official 


Records, Ser. 1, Vol. XII, Pt. 3, pp. 844-45; Richmond Tri-Weekly Enquirer, April 22, 
1862. 


30 George W. Rains to Gorgas, November 26, 1862, in Confederate Archives, Chap. 
IV, Vol. V, 99. 

81 Gorgas Circular, December 29, 1863, in Letters Received by Secretary of War, 1864, 
doc. GWD 71; Gorgas, “Ordnance of the Confederacy,” 216. 


32 White to Gorgas, February 27, 1863, in Letters Received by Secretary of War, 1863, 
doc. WWD 158. 
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with caps made of this material, though the supply of these substitute 
chemicals sometimes ran short.*° 

In the fabrication of Enfield cartridges one of the most important 
ingredients was gum arabic. Mallet told Gorgas on February 6, 1864, 
that little of this substance was left in the South. But he had encour- 
aging news. Flour paste would do just as well and was in use in the 
southern arsenals. He added: “If we should need gum arabic at any 
time we can easily prepare dextrine from starch—the universal substi- 
tute for gum on the large scale in Europe.” At the same time he men- 
tioned the real need for isinglass, or fine white glue, for use in pre- 
paring fuses. Importation seemed the only answer.” 

Makeshifts had to be found for even the most commonplace items. 
In some cases, arsenals and other ordnance plants furnished each 
other's small needs, but usually on the condition that such aid was a 
loan, to be scrupulously paid back.** Gorgas circularized the ordnance 
installations in December, 1864, to the effect that an excellent substi- 
tute for putty was ‘a mixture of tar, as taken from the barrel, and 
slacked lime, mixed until the proper consistency is obtained. The lime 
should be well sifted, to free it from sand.’’** The bureau devised 
no suitable substitute for cartridge and writing paper, but did go to 
great lengths to collect old rope, hemp, bagging, and Manila from 
the people, and the chief of ordnance directed his subordinates to cut 
the writing of letters to a minimum.** 

As the war drew toward a close, the desperate plight of the Ordnance 
Bureau was clear. Attrition had constantly whittled down the resources 
of the bureau, and the Federal army had occupied much of the area 
from which came lead and niter. Sherman was cutting a sixty-mile- 
wide swath through Georgia, the nerve center of the Ordnance Bureau 
in the deep South. Confederate money was a joke. By March, 1865, 
Wilmington and Charleston, the Confederacy’s two remaining major 

35 Mallet to Gorgas, September 12, 1863, ibid., Vol. XXIV, 322, discussing need of 
chlorate of potash and sulphuret of antimony; Broun, “The Red Artillery,” 369-70. 


36 Mallet to Gorgas, February 6, 1864, in Confederate Archives, Chap. IV, Vol. XXIV, 
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blockade-running ports, had fallen. In the same month the lead 
shortage, which periodically went from bad to worse, became so acute 
that the Ordnance Bureau seriously contemplated taking up the water 
mains of Mobile to supply the immediate need.*° 

There could be no mistake; these were the gestures of a dying 
organism. The Ordnance Bureau, largely through the efforts of Gorgas 
and his top subordinates, was straining every nerve to keep the rem- 
nants of the Confederate armies armed, and although it was doing 
much better than the other bureaus of supply there was no hope of 
final success. 

At the very end, however, the bureau rallied for one last effort. 
As Lee retreated toward Danville, after the abandonment of Richmond 
on April 2, 1865, he hoped to meet a train of rations at Amelia Court 
House. When the army arrived there, no rations could be found, but 
a train of ammunition was waiting. 

#9 Gorgas to Mallet (telegram), March 29, 1865, ibid., Vol. XXXVII, 649; Mallet to 


Gorgas (telegram), March 28, 1865, ibid., Vol. LII, 49; Vandiver (ed.), Confederate 
Blockade Running, xxxix, xl. 








The Woman Suffrage Movement 


in Texas 


By A. ELIZABETH TAYLOR 


In the summer of 1848, when most Americans were discussing the 
recent war with Mexico and the coming presidential election between 
the Democrats and the Whigs, a small but determined group of meu 
and women met at Seneca Falls, New York, to hold the world’s first 
woman's rights convention. At this meeting a series of resolutions was 
adopted, demanding for women a larger sphere of action than the 
laws and customs of that day allowed. Since one of the resolutions 
called for enfranchisement, this meeting is usually considered the 
beginning of the woman suffrage movement. 

After the convention adjourned, the delegates returned to their homes 
to form woman's rights societies. For many years, however, the agita- 
tion was confined almost entirely to the North. The Old South was 
not in sympathy with the philosophy of feminism, and it was not until 
after the Civil War that the woman’s movement reached the South. 

The first apparent interest in woman suffrage in Texas came at the 
constitutional convention of 1868. On July 8 of that year T. H. Mun- 
dine of Burleson County offered a declaration stating that all persons 
meeting age, residence, and citizenship requirements be deemed quali- 
fied electors ‘‘without distinction of sex.’ A motion to reject this 
declaration was tabled, and it was referred to the committee on state 
affairs.” 

Several weeks passed without the committee’s reporting. Finally on 
July 30, it recommended the adoption of Mundine’s declaration in a 
report which stated that woman bore “her reasonable portion of the 

1 Journal of the Reconstruction Convention, Which Met at Austin, Texas (2 vols. 
Austin, 1870), I, 245. 
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burdens of government” and therefore should not be “denied the 
right of aiding in the enactment of its laws.”* A minority report, how- 
ever, urged the rejection of Mundine’s declaration. Its signers stated 
that although they did not consider women less capable than men, 
they believed that women’s influence would not be increased through 
enfranchisement. They declared that voting was “unwomanly” and 
that a “‘true’” woman would shrink “from mingling in the busy noise 
of election days.’ 

The minority opinion ultimately prevailed, and in January, 1869, 
the convention rejected woman suffrage by a vote of 52 to 13.* 

After this rejection, the issue remained dormant until the constitu- 
tional convention of 1875, during which two woman suffrage resolu- 
tions were introduced and were referred to the committee on suffrage.* 
The committee recommended that voting privileges be extended to all 
male persons except minors, paupers, lunatics, felons, soldiers, and 
sailors. All other male persons could vote after meeting residence, 
age, and other requirements. Aliens could vote if they had lived in 
the state for one year and had declared their intention of becoming 
citizens. The report failed to mention women and therefore disposed 
of the question of woman suffrage by ignoring it. On October 7, 1875, 
the convention adopted this report by a vote of 61 to 20." 

A few days before the report’s adoption the convention received 
from Mrs. G. W. Hyatt of Eldorado a petition in behalf of women’s 
enfranchisement. Her petition was referred to the committee on suff- 
rage, but the committee took no action on it.* Concerning her petition, 
one member of the convention wrote Mrs. Hyatt that he knew of only 
two men in the convention who openly favored votes for women and 
that only “the fear of ignoring the right of petition, and gallantry 

2 Journal of the Reconstruction Convention, 1, 578-79. 

3 Ibid., 580. 

4 Ibid., Il, 414. 

5 Journal of the Constitutional Convention of the State of Texas, Begun and Held at the 
City of Austin, September 6th, 1875 (Galveston, 1875), 92, 192. 

* Ibid., 238. 

7 [bid., 308. 


8 Seth Shepard McKay (ed.), Debates in the Texas Constitutional Convention of 1875 
(Austin, 1930), 142-43. 
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toward her sex on the part of a few, prevented the memorial from 
being summarily rejected.’ 

In the decade that followed little interest was shown in woman 
suffrage. In 1887, however, the state Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union endorsed it.” Temperance crusaders were inclined to favor 
enfranchisement because they thought women would vote for prohi- 
bition, and many women became suffragists as a result of their interest 
in temperance. 

Meanwhile, throughout the nation the movement gained momentum. 
In 1890 the National American Woman Suffrage Association was 
formed through the amalgamation of the American Woman Suffrage 
Association and the National Woman Suffrage Association. Also in 
1890, Wyoming became the first woman suffrage state, and three years 
later Colorado adopted woman suffrage. 

In the spring of 1893 organized agitation began in Texas when 
Mrs. Rebecca Henry Hayes of Galveston issued a call for a conven- 
tion of men and women to meet in Dallas to form a Texas Equal 
Rights Association. At this meeting forty-eight members organized 
the association, adopted a constitution, and elected officers. Mrs. Hayes 
was elected president and Mrs. S. L. Trumbull of Dallas, first vice- 
president." 

The objectives of the organization, which was to be an auxiliary 
of the National American Woman Suffrage Association, were to “‘ad- 
vance the industrial, educational and equal rights of women, and to 
secure suffrage to them by appropriate State and National legislation.” 
Local equal suffrage societies were to be organized as auxiliaries of 
the state association, and individuals could join it by paying annual 
dues of fifty cents. Membership was open to both men and women.” 

® Elizabeth Cady Stanton and others (eds.), History of Woman Suffrage (6 vols., New 
York, 1881-1922), III, 804. Cited hereinafter as History of Woman Suffrage. 

10 Helen M. Stoddard, “Texas,” sbid., IV, 931. 

11 Minutes of the First Session of the Texas Equal Rights Association, to which is 
appended the Constitution and By-Laws and a List of Charter Members (n.p., n.d.), 2-3. 
This pamphlet is in the woman suffrage collection owned by Mrs. Jane Y. McCallum of 
Austin. In addition to her own papers, Mrs. McCallum’s collection includes the papers 
of Minnie Fisher Cunningham, A. C. Ellis, Alice McFadin McAnulty, and Annette 
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Each charter member was to act as a local organizer and to promote 
the cause “by means of suffrage literature and lectures.””** 

In October, 1893, a woman's congress was held in Dallas as a feature 
of the state fair. About three hundred women attended the congress, 
which was arranged by Dr. Ellen Lawson Dabbs, corresponding sec- 
retary of the Texas Equal Rights Association. Among the speakers 
was Mrs. Hayes, who delivered an address on “Women and the Bal- 
lot.” In her speech Mrs. Hayes stated: “The ballot means to women 
the same as it means to men. It is the medium whereby we may clinch 
our convictions. It is a weapon, a power, a force whereby we may 
realize the highest form of self-government.” She did not expect equal 
suffrage to purify politics: ‘I do not believe that the enfranchisement 
of woman will bring about an instantaneous radical change in the 
condition of political, social, or religious affairs; but it is a move in the 
right direction.” As long as all men over twenty-one years of age, not 
“paupers, criminals, or fools,” could vote, it seemed but common justice 
that all women not similarly classed should be granted the franchise. 

Realizing that there was strength in organization, the suffrage lead- 
ers urged the formation of local societies. In April, 1893, a society 
of thirteen members had been organized in Denison. The club, the 
oldest in Texas, became an auxiliary of the state association. In July, 
1893, a group at Taylor organized an equal rights society, and in 
November a similar society was formed at Granger. Dallas, Fort 
Worth, Belton, and San Antonio organized during the spring of 1894, 
making a total of seven local societies.”* 

In June, 1894, the state convention was held in Fort Worth with 
about fifty delegates in attendance. On this occasion several minor 
changes were made in the association’s organization and officers for 
the coming year were elected. Mrs. Hayes was re-elected president and 
Mrs. Trumbull, vice-president.** 

At one of their meetings the suffragists discussed some of the diffi- 
culties of their crusade. Mrs. Margaret L. Watson of Beaumont spoke 

13 Dallas Morning News, May 11, 1893. The charter membership consisted of thirty- 
nine women and nine men from twenty Texas towns. 

14 Ibid., November 7, 1893. 


15 [bid., March 20, August 26, September 2, 9, 30, 1894. 
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of the problem of getting women interested and named ridicule as 
the most potent weapon against the movement. The cry of “‘‘short- 
haired women” and “long-haired men” kept many people from joining. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Fry of San Antonio blamed women themselves for their 
“condition of subjection” and charged that if “they would make a 
strong demand for their rights, they would get them.” Mrs. Trumbull 
said that only through education could the movement succeed.” 

Of the public addresses delivered at the convention, one of the most 
significant was that of Dr. Ellen Keller of Fort Worth. Dr. Keller 
stated that since women were citizens and were subject to the laws 
of the land they should be “permitted to help make the laws that 
govern them.” Without equal suffrage, government was not of the 
people but of “one-half of the people.” A just government should 
allow women to vote or cease to govern them. Voting would make 
women a “more important factor in the home” and a “more powerful 
influence in the state.” Wherever women had been allowed to vote, 
they had lost none of their “womanly qualities,” and no ‘‘social earth- 
quakes” or “political convulsions” had resulted from their enfranchise- 
ment.** 

After the convention adjourned, the suffragists continued their agi- 
tation. They organized a society at Beaumont, thereby increasing the 
number of local clubs to eight."® These societies usually met twice each 
month. Some meetings were for members only, while others were 
open to the public. The programs dealt with such topics as the legal 
status of women, parliamentary law, women’s occupational opportuni- 
ties, and current events. 

Many individuals devoted time and effort to the movement. Mrs. 
Hayes traveled more than nine thousand miles in twenty months in 
the cause. Mrs. Alice McAnulty, Dr. Ellen Lawson Dabbs, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Fry, and Mrs. Mariana Folsom often spoke in its behalf. Dr. 
Grace Danforth, who had become a suffragist while studying medicine 
in Chicago, wrote newspaper articles on the subject. Many newspapers 

17 Clipping from Fort Worth Gazette, no date, in McCallum Collection. 

18 Dallas Morning News, June 9, 1894. 

+ 19 National American Woman Suffrage Association, Handbook .. . and Proceedings 
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published accounts of suffrage activities, and the Dallas Morning News 
published a weekly suffrage column entitled “Women in Public.” 

In 1894 the Dallas Morning News and the San Antonio Express 
published the opinions of Texas men on woman suffrage. Of the men 
interviewed, twenty-eight opposed enfranchisement of women and 
eleven favored it. Those who opposed it maintained that women were 
already adequately represented by men. Woman suffrage would break 
up the home and destroy chivalry. It violated the Biblical teachings 
of the subjection of women. It would mean the enfranchisement of 
Negro women, and the race problem in the South would thereby be 
aggravated. Women should not expect to exercise all of the privi- 
leges of citizenship because they could not help to defend the country 
by serving in the armed forces. The men who favored equal suffrage 
argued that women were taxed without representation, they were men- 
tally and morally qualified to vote, and their enfranchisement would 
have a salutary effect on politics.”° 

About this same time an Express reporter questioned a group of 
San Antonio women about their attitude toward suffrage. Of those 
questioned, ten opposed and eleven favored votes for women. The 
opponents stated that women were willing to let men make the laws, 
that women had enough rights already, and that they were too pre- 
occupied with home duties to vote. They feared that enfranchisement 
would destroy chivalry and degrade womanhood. One antisuffragist 
stated: “God forbid that the day will come when we will see women 
turned loose upon the nation, a set of raving, tearing politicians, stand- 
ing elbow to elbow with the rabble and the toughs; unsexing them- 
selves to the detriment of the home and of all social and domestic 
relations.” The advocates of woman suffrage stated that women should 
be allowed to vote because they obeyed the laws and paid taxes and 
because they should be the political equals of Negroes and Mexicans. 
Enfranchisement would bring “new dignity and honor” for women. 
“If a vote means so much to a man, it certainly ought to be of some 
benefit to a woman,” commented one advocate of enfranchisement.” 

During the summer of 1894 Texas suffragists endeavored to secure 


20 Dallas Morning News, March 20, 1894; San Antonio Express, July 29, 1894. 
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equal suffrage planks in the state Democratic, Republican, and Popu- 
list party platforms. Mrs. L. A. Craig, president of the Dallas society, 
addressed the Democratic convention, which gave her a courteous 
hearing but did not endorse votes for women.”* Mrs. Alice M. Mc- 
Anulty of Circleville and Mrs. Elizabeth Fry of San Antonio appealed 
to the Populist convention, but without success.** Mrs. B. M. Burchill 
of Fort Worth had been delegated to attend the Republican state 
convention but was unable to do so. A written appeal was sent, but 
it was not adopted by the convention. 

In the spring of 1895 A. C. Tompkins of Hempstead introduced 
the first woman suffrage measure in the Texas House of Representa- 
tives. His resolution to enfranchise women by amending the state 
constitution was referred to the committee on constitutional amend- 
ments but was never reported.” 

Late in 1894 the Texas Equal Rights Association almost split over 
the question of inviting Susan B. Anthony to lecture in the state. 
The issue had been introduced in that year’s state convention and had 
provoked much heated discussion. Those who wanted to bring Miss 
Anthony to Texas argued that her lectures would be a great stimulus 
to the movement. Others contended that the time was not opportune 
and that suffrage work should be conducted by Texas women, not 
by outsiders. The convention adjourned without settling the question, 
leaving the decision to the state executive committee.” 

Sometime later the association’s president, Mrs. Hayes, announced 
that she would not support a Texas tour by Miss Anthony and would 
oppose her coming regardless of what the state executive committee 
decided. Thereupon the committee declared that Mrs. Hayes by her 
statement had forfeited her office, and in cognizance of the fact they 
proceeded to elect Mrs. Elizabeth A. Fry president. Mrs. Hayes re- 
fused, however, to recognize the presidency of Mrs. Fry, and she main- 
tained that the committee had no authority to depose her.”” 

22 Dallas Morning News, August 18, 1894. 

23 Stoddard, “Texas,” 931. 

24 Dallas Morning News, September 2, 1894. 

25 Texas Legislature, Howse Journal, Regular Session, 1895, p. 514. All House and 
Senate Journals hereinafter cited are those of the Texas legislature. 
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For a while the Texas Equal Rights Association found itself in 
the awkward position of having two presidents. Finally Mrs. Fry 
acceded, and when the state convention assembled in Dallas in June, 
1895, Mrs. Hayes occupied the president's chair. When the convention 
elected officers for the coming year, a few delegates voted for Mrs. 
Hayes, but Mrs. Elizabeth Good Houston of Dallas was elected presi- 
dent. Other officers were Mrs. Belle M. Burchill of Fort Worth, vice- 
president, and Miss Hattie Brewer of Dallas, treasurer.** 

During the first few months of her presidency Mrs. Houston visited 
several Texas cities and arranged two suffrage days to be held in con- 
nection with the state fair in Dallas. She appointed ten “county presi- 
dents” who were “to organize one central and sufficient local clubs . . . 
to advance the cause of equal suffrage” in their counties.” 

In spite of these activities, the movement began to decline, and after 
1895 suffrage news gradually ceased to appear in the Texas news- 
papers. The local societies became inactive, and reports from Texas 
disappeared from the publications of the national suffrage association. 
By the end of 1896 the Texas Equal Rights Association had ceased 
to function. Perhaps its decline resulted from the loss of Mrs. Hayes’s 
leadership. Perhaps the movement had been premature from the be- 
ginning. In any event, woman suffrage remained a dormant issue dur- 
ing the remainder of the nineteenth century. 

Early in the twentieth century the movement was revived when 
Annette Finnigan and her sisters, Elizabeth and Katherine, organized 
an equal suffrage league in Houston in February, 1903. About fifty 
people attended the organizational meeting, at which Annette Finnigan 
was elected president.*° A few weeks later this club sponsored a lec- 
ture by Carrie Chapman Catt, president of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association. Mrs. Catt’s lecture was described as 
“an eloquent and brilliant presentation of the cause of woman suff- 
tage’ and was reported to have been well attended.* 

The Houston suffragists undertook to organize a league in the neigh- 

28 [bid., June 8, 1895. 
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boring city of Galveston. They arranged several parlor meetings and 
formed a club of twenty-five members.* 

By December, 1903, the membership of the Houston league had 
increased to seventy-five, and its leaders felt sufficiently encouraged 
to form a state association. At a two-day convention in Houston the 
Texas Woman Suffrage Association was organized, with Annette Finni- 
gan as president and Mrs. C. H. Moore of Galveston as vice-president. 
In their business sessions the women discussed ways of advancing their 
cause and announced their intention of organizing clubs in every sec- 
tion of the state. The convention’s most outstanding speaker was 
Anna Howard Shaw, who delivered a public lecture on the “Disfran- 
chisement of Women.” About five hundred people attended her lec- 
ture.** 

During the next year Miss Finnigan attempted unsuccessfully to 
organize leagues in Beaumont, San Antonio, and Austin. She reported 
that she found the women “‘interested” but “too timid to organize.” 
She succeeded, however, in forming a suffrage committee in La Porte.” 

In December, 1904, a state convention was held in Houston with 
delegates from Galveston, Houston, and La Porte in attendance. This 
convention was essentially a conference, and it received little public 
attention. Many reports were given, and Annette Finnigan was re- 
elected president.” 

The next year Annette Finnigan and her sisters moved from Texas, 
and without their leadership suffrage activity declined. The leagues 
gradually ceased to hold regular meetings, and no further state con- 
ventions were held. Once again the suffrage issue had become dormant. 

Evidence of renewed interest appeared in 1908 when Anna Howard 
Shaw gave a series of lectures in Texas under the auspices of the 
Woman's Clubs. She spoke in Dallas, Austin, San Antonio, and in 
several other Texas cities. In San Antonio she attacked the legal dis- 
criminations against women and urged women’s enfranchisement. She 
considered women “entirely fitted for suffrage’ and denied that voting 
was unladylike. “The depositing of a ballot in the box would not be 

32.N.A.W.S.A. Proceedings, 1904, pp. 99-100. 

83 Houston Post, December 10, 1903. 
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more unladylike than the depositing of a letter in the postoffice,” 
she said.** In Austin she “submitted a very conclusive argument why 
women should be given the right to vote” and “closed her talk with 
a plea for government that was really representative and reflected the 
voice of the people.’’*” 

A few months later twenty-five persons organized a woman suffrage 
club in Austin. Within a few weeks it had forty-six members. This 
club did not attempt to form a state association, nor did it affiliate 
with the National American Woman Suffrage Association. It main- 
tained its local organization, however, and for several years was the 
only woman suffrage society in Texas. Its membership in 1911 was 
fifty-four.** 

The Austin league remained the only woman suffrage club in Texas 
until February, 1912, when a society of seventy-five women was organ- 
ized in San Antonio, with Eleanor Brackenridge as president. The 
society's purpose was “to create a public sentiment in favor of ‘votes 
for women’ and to enlist all progressive women in the cause.’** This 
organization held frequent meetings and by March 31, 1912, had 
increased its membership to 144. Interest was further stimulated when 
Anna Howard Shaw visited San Antonio in May and delivered a 
public address on woman suffrage.” By November, 1912, the society 
had almost four hundred members and had distributed fifteen thou- 
sand pieces of literature.’ 

In April, 1913, Texas suffragists held their first state convention 
since 1904, when about 150 women and a “sprinkling” of men as- 
sembled at the St. Anthony Hotel in San Antonio. Seven Texas cities 
were represented,** and Eleanor Brackenridge was elected state presi- 
dent. The convention's only dissension arose over the endorsement of 
the proposed federal woman suffrage amendment. Some of the suffra- 
gists opposed it as an infringement on the rights of the states. Opinion 
favoring the federal amendment prevailed, however, and the conven- 

86 San Antonio Express, April 28, 1908. 

87 Austin Statesman, April 25, 1908. 
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tion adopted a resolution urging Congress to pass it. Several promi- 
nent persons addressed the convention. Its most distinguished speaker 
was Mrs. Philip Snowden, a member of the British National Equal 
Suffrage Association, who reviewed the history of the movement in 
England.** 

After 1913 the Texas Woman Suffrage Association held a state 
convention each year. At its 1914 meeting in Dallas eight local societies 
were represented. The delegates listened to speeches, planned an edu- 
cational and organizational campaign, and elected Annette Finnigan, 
who had returned to Texas, state president. Eleanor Brackenridge was 
elected honorary president for life.** The next year at Galveston the 
association announced that there were twenty-one local societies in 
Texas with a total of 2,500 members. The suffragists pledged $1,600 
for the promotion of their work and elected Minnie Fisher Cunningham 
of Galveston state president.” A few months later the movement 
received additional encouragement when the Texas Federation of 
Women’s Clubs endorsed equal suffrage.** 

At their state convention in Dallas in 1916 the suffragists adopted a 
new constitution and changed the name of their organization from Texas 
Woman Suffrage Association to Texas Equal Suffrage Association. 
They passed a resolution asking the state Democratic convention to 
include a woman suffrage plank in the party platform and re-elected 
Mrs. Cunningham state president.**” Subsequent conventions in Waco 
(1917) and Austin (1918) re-elected Mrs. Cunningham, who served 
as state president during the remainder of the movement in Texas. 

During 1916 the suffragists focused their attention on organizational 
activities, and consequently the number of local societies increased 
rapidly. The state association advised its workers that “home meetings 
of a few convinced people were better than larger, general meetings for 

43 Dallas Morning News, April 2, 3, 1913. 
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the purpose of organizing.” It urged the workers to keep their speeches 
brief and to “touch on the need of mothers for the ballot for the pro- 
tection of the home and children.” The advantages of having an or- 
ganization were to be explained and an election of officers held. The 
organizers were told never to engage in “heated arguments” with anti- 
suffragists but to “hear them courteously and attentively, take their 
names and addresses and have literature sent them bearing on the spe- 
cial point to which they were opposed.”** So effective was this organi- 
zational work that by May, 1916, the number of local societies had in- 
creased to eighty,** and by June, 1918, there were ninety-eight.”° 

The local societies played an important part in the votes-for-women 
movement, for on them rested the chief responsibility for promoting 
favorable sentiment in their communities. These societies endeavored 
to make more efficient workers of their own members through lectures 
and discussions on the status of women and on the nature of politics 
and government. Sometimes they conducted “suffrage schools” in which 
women were instructed in public speaking, organizational methods, 
and campaign techniques. They sponsored public speeches, open forums, 
mass meetings, house-to-house canvasses, parades, and suffrage booths 
at fairs. They wrote letters and sent petitions to state legislators and to 
congressmen and gave benefits to raise money for their own treasuries 
and for donations to the state association. 

An important function of both the local and state organizations was 
the distribution of literature, and many pamphlets and leaflets were 

48 “Points in Organizational Work,’ MS., in McCallum Collection. 

49 Dallas Morning News, May 8, 1916. 
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circulated in Texas. One leaflet, for example, told “Why Women Want 
to Vote.” It stated: 


WORKING WOMEN need the ballot to regulate conditions under which they 
work. 


HOUSEKEEPERS need the ballot to regulate the sanitary conditions under 
which they and their families must live. 

MOTHERS need the ballot to regulate the moral conditions under which their 
children must be brought up. 

TEACHERS need the ballot to secure just wages and to influence the manage- 
ment of the public schools. 

BUSINESS WOMEN need the ballot to secure for themselves a fair opportunity 
in their business. 

TAX PAYING WOMEN need the ballot to protect their property. 

ALL WOMEN need the ballot because they are concerned equally with men in 
good and bad government ; and equally responsible for civic righteousness. 

ALL MEN need women’s help to build a better and juster government and 
WOMEN need MEN to help them secure their right to fulfill their civic duties. 


Another leaflet, “Women in the Home,” stated: “Women are, by 
nature and training, housekeepers. Let them have a hand in the city’s 
housekeeping, even if they introduce an occasional house-cleaning.”™ 
Other leaflets quoted “Eminent People” who favored woman suffrage, 
told ‘““Why Working Women Need the Vote,” and explained “The 
Political Duties of Mothers.” 

After the United States entered the first World War, the suffragists 
participated actively in war work.** They sold liberty bonds, planted 
victory gardens, knitted, sewed, maintained Red Cross auxiliaries, and 
promoted the war effort in every possible way. Mrs. Cunningham acted 
as state chairman of the Texas Woman's Anti-Vice Committee, organ- 
ized to work for the improvement of moral conditions in the vicinities of 
army camps. Other prominent suffragists were leaders on the home 
front also. Woman's role in the war effort won many supporters for 
suffrage. It helped refute the argument that women should not vote 
because they could not bear arms in defense of their country. Many 
people began to ask: “Since women are helping to win the war, why 
shouldn't they vote?” 

51 “Why Women Want to Vote,” in McCallum Collection. 
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The suffragists realized the psychological value of the war activities 
of women. One of their leaflets stated: “The country is asking of 
women service as farmers, mechanics, nurses, doctors, munition workers, 
etc... . Women are asking of the country THE VOTE. Are the Women 
Going to Get It?’* The Texas association distributed a card in the 
shape of a liberty bell on which was printed: “Women are helping 
bring Democracy to Europe. Will you help ring the liberty bell for 
Texas Woman?’** Undoubtedly the war hastened the adoption of 
woman suffrage. 

Prior to 1916 the only state suffrage organization in Texas was the 
Texas Equal Suffrage Association, an affiliate of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association. In January of that year, however, the 
National Woman's Party organized a branch in Texas. The National 
Woman's Party, originally named the Congressional Union for Woman 
Suffrage, was led by Alice Paul and differed from the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association mainly in its attitude toward militancy. 
Alice Paul, who had campaigned with Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst in 
England, favored picketing the White House and other militant tactics. 
The Texas branch of the National Woman’s Party was organized in 
Houston, and Mrs. Clara Snell Wolfe of Austin was elected state chair- 
man. One hundred charter members were enrolled.” 

Mrs. Wolfe announced plans for organizing the state along con- 
gressional district lines. She was never wholly successful, however, and 
as late as June, 1918, had secured chairmen for only seven districts.*” 
Although the Woman's Party brought to the state several prominent 
speakers, such as Alice Paul and Doris Stevens, it did not win much 
favor in Texas. Many people disapproved the militant activities of its 
national leaders, and the Texas Equal Suffrage Association, the Dallas 
suffrage society, and others issued statements opposing militancy.** 

Not until 1915 did the opponents of woman suffrage decide to or- 
ganize. In March of that year they formed a Texas division of the Na- 
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tional Association Opposed to Woman Suffrage. Mrs. James B. Wells 
of Brownsville was elected president. The announced purpose of the 
organization was to tell the people ‘‘of the evils which would follow the 
adoption of a scheme to force upon the Women of Texas the political 
duties and responsibilities of citizenship.’"** 

Although the ‘‘antis” announced plans for an extensive organization, 
they did little actual organizing. They apparently held no state con- 
ventions and formed no local auxiliaries. They did, however, distribute 
antisuffrage literature. One such leaflet, entitled “Votes for Women 
Means Jury Duty for Women,” stated: 

Women in the Suffrage States are serving on juries in murder cases, commercial- 
ized vice cases, and whiskey cases. 
It must be a grand and glorious feeling for a woman to be drawn as a juror ona 


murder case, likely to last two months, when the children of the family have 
contracted the measles.*° 


Other leaflets stated that woman suffrage and socialism went “hand in 
hand,” that women already had adequate legal rights, and that woman 
suffrage would result in Negro rule in those sections of the South where 
colored women outnumbered white women." 

The Texas legislature took its first vote on woman suffrage during 
its regular session in 1915.°* On January 18 Frank H. Burmeister and 
others introduced a resolution ‘to authorize females to vote.’ This 
resolution was referred to the committee on constitutional amendments, 
which recommended that it be passed.** In the House debate on Febru- 
ary 23 W. T. Bagby, leader of the opposition, declared that woman 
suffrage was contrary to the laws of nature and the Bible. He main- 


59 Plan of Organization for the Texas Association Opposed to Woman Suffrage,” in 
McCallum Collection. 

6° “Votes for Women Means Jury Duty for Women,” sbid. 

®1 See antisuffrage leaflets in McCallum Collection. Woman suffrage was opposed 
also by the antiprohibitionists. Although the suffrage association took no official stand 
regarding prohibition, the general feeling was that woman suffrage was the handmaiden 
of prohibition. Suffrage leaders in Texas and other states spoke of having to fight the 
“liquor interests.” See Carrie Chapman Catt and Nettie Rogers Shuler, Woman Suffrage 
and Politics: The Inner Story of the Suffrage Movement (New York, 1923), 132-59. 

62 Woman suffrage resolutions had been introduced in 1911 and 1913 but had not 
been voted upon. 

63 House Journal, Regular Session, 1915, pp. 103, 218. During this and subsequent 
legislative sessions the state suffrage association established headquarters and maintained 
active lobbies in Austin. 
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tained that it indicated an “abnormal condition of the mind” and was 
“allied to Socialism.” He concluded by stating that women should not 
vote because ‘“‘woman’s place was in the home.”** Other antisuffrage 
legislators stated that the ballot was not a right but a privilege and that 
suffrage would “lower” woman and “rob her of those modest charms 
so dear to us Southern men.” 

The proponents of the measure countered that women did want to 
vote, that their disfranchisement was unjust, and that the antisuffrage 
arguments were ridiculous. When the House vote was taken, 90 legis- 
lators voted yea and 32 nay, 19 not voting. The resolution failed by 
four to receive the two-thirds vote of the whole membership required 
for a constitutional amendment. During the same legislative session 
a woman suffrage resolution was introduced in the Senate, but that body 
took no action on it. 

On January 13, 1917, Jess Baker and others introduced in the House 
a resolution to enfranchise women by a state constitutional amendment. 
Six days later the committee on constitutional amendments recom- 
mended that the resolution be adopted.*’ In the ensuing debate its op- 
ponents maintained that women did not want to vote, that woman 
suffrage was only a fad, that it would undermine the family, and that 
it would mean the enfranchisement of Negro women. The leading 
supporter of the resolution, Baker, summarized the arguments in its 
favor as follows: 


Remember that the women are one-half of the human race, and, therefore, are 
entitled by inherent right to all the privileges accorded to men. Many women are 
taxpayers and should have a vote in the election of officials who make and execute 
laws. Women are eligible to nearly all the offices in Texas, and why shall they 
not be allowed to vote? 

Our present Constitution classes our women, as far as the franchise is con- 
cerned with children, idiots, lunatics, paupers and felony convicts. We are only 
asking you to submit an amendment of the Constitution to the qualified voters 
of the entire State, which shall take our women out of the above mentioned 
classes and lift them to a higher plane, where their intelligence and patriotism 
may have full play.* 


®4 Dallas Morning News, February 24, 1915. 

®5 House Journal, Regular Session, 1915, p. 617. 

66 [bid., 617, 846; Dallas Morning News, February 24, 1915. 
6? House Journal, 1917, pp. 80, 217. 

68 [bid., 435. 
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When the House voted on the resolution, 76 legislators voted for it, 
and 56 voted against it.*° The measure did not receive the necessary 
two-thirds favorable majority and failed therefore to be adopted. A 
similar resolution in the Senate rever came to a vote. Bills to allow 
women to vote in primary elections and to vote for presidential electors 
were proposed but were not voted upon by either house. 

During the next summer Governor James E. Ferguson was impeached 
and removed from office. Lieutenant Governor W. P. Hobby then be- 
came governor of Texas. The suffragists rejoiced over the removal of 
Ferguson, whom they considered the ‘implacable foe of woman suffrage 
and of every great moral issue for which women stood.”’® They believed 
that his removal had increased their chances of favorable legislation. 

In 1918 the suffragists focused their attention on primary suffrage for 
women. Since primary suffrage could be conferred simply by a legis- 
lative act, it was more easily obtainable than full suffrage which could 
be gained only by a resolution passed by both houses by two-thirds 
majorities and then ratified by a majority of Texas voters. At a special 
session in March, 1918, Governor Hobby submitted the ‘‘subject of 
amending the election laws,” and a bill providing primary suffrage for 
women was then introduced by C. B. Metcalfe of San Angelo. On March 
12 this measure passed the House by a vote of 84 to 34, and a few days 
later the Senate adopted it by a majority of 18 to 4." Governor Hobby 
signed it, and primary suffrage for women became legal in Texas.” 

The primary suffrage act had exempted women from paying the poll 
tax in 1918, and therefore they were eligible to vote in the primary in 
July of that year. They were required to register, however, and only 
seventeen days remained for that purpose."* The state suffrage associa- 
tion urged women to register and endeavored to acquaint them with the 
nature of voting. A contemporary described the association’s activity 

89 [bid., 436. 


7 McCallum, “Texas,” 634. 

™ House Journal, Fourth Called Session, 1918, p. 335; Senate Journal, Fourth Called 
Session, 1918, p. 355. 

72 President Woodrow Wilson favored primary suffrage for Texas women. In a letter 
to Mrs. Elizabeth Herndon Potter, March 8, 1918, he stated: “I feel it a privilege to 
express my earnest hope that the Legislature of Texas may see its way to adopt a statute 
which will give women the right to vote in the primaries.”” In McCallum Collection. 

73 During the seventeen days approximately 386,000 women registered. 
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as follows: ‘“The suffrage association set to work to assist the new 
citizens. Omitting only the words ‘Official Ballot’, nearly half a million 
reproductions of the long, complicated ballot to be used in the July 
primaries were circulated; candidates’ records were scrutinized; issues 
were studied; and ‘schools of instruction’ were conducted all over the 
State.”’™* 

The suffragists favored W. P. Hobby for governor and organized 
“Hobby Clubs’ to work for his election. They also supported Annie 
Webb Blanton for state superintendent of public instruction. Both were 
elected. 

After the 1918 primary election women began to participate actively 
in Texas politics. Since Texas was a one-party state, primary suffrage 
was almost tantamount to complete enfranchisement. Women attended 
party conventions, and in August, 1918, 233 Democratic county conven- 
tions endorsed woman suffrage. In September the state Democratic con- 
vention meeting in Waco went on record in favor of both the state and 
federal woman suffrage amendments.” 

Soon there developed a movement to enfranchise women by an 
amendment to the state constitution. The plan was for the legislature 
to adopt a woman suffrage resolution, which would be submitted for 
ratification in the late spring of 1919. Many Texans favored this plan, 
but for reasons of strategy Mrs. Cunningham and other suffrage leaders 
opposed it. They thought that the federal suffrage amendment would 
probably be approved by Gongress during 1919 and preferred therefore 
to concentrate their efforts in its behalf. 

Nevertheless, when the legislature assembled in January, 1919, Gov- 
ernor Hobby recommended that the state election laws be amended to 
enfranchise women on equal terms with men. He recommended also 
the disfranchisement of aliens, who under existing law had full voting 
privileges. A resolution complying with his request passed the Senate 

1 McCallum, “Texas,” 638. 

75 Dallas Morning News, September 4, 1918. This section of the party platform stated: 
“We recommend that the Legislature submit an amendment to the State constitution giving 
women the right of suffrage on the same terms as men. We favor the submission of an 
amendment to the Federal constitution to the various Legislatures giving the right of 


suffrage to women on the same terms as men and that the Legislature ratify the same when 
so submitted.” 
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by a vote of 28 to 0, and the House by a vote of 105 to 0." The resolu- 
tion was to be submitted to the voters of Texas on May 24, 1919. Un- 
fortunately, the enfranchisement of women and the disfranchisement ot 
aliens were both contained in the same resolution. These two proposi- 
tions could not be voted upon separately; a voter had to accept or re- 
ject both. Ironically, women could not vote on the proposed amend- 
ment, since they had only primary suffrage, but aliens, who were then 
fully enfranchised, could vote on it. 

The suffragists planned an intensive crusade to secure ratification. 
Mrs. Cunningham, who was in Washington lobbying for the federal 
amendment, returned to Texas to aid in the campaign. Mrs. Jane Y. 
McCallum, a member of the state executive committee and a former 
president of the Austin society, acted as director of publicity. Mrs. Mc- 
Callum was an experienced newspaperwoman and proved to be a com- 
petent director. 

Publicity was the key to the entire campaign, and the suffragists em- 
ployed many devices to obtain it." They held mass meetings, circulated 
petitions, and made house-to-house canvasses. They established suffrage 
booths in department stores and theater lobbies. They asked ministers 
to endorse woman suffrage in their Mother's Day sermons. They de- 
livered five-minute talks before clubs and other groups and sponsored 
public lectures. It was estimated that there were almost fifteen hundred 
speakers in the field during the campaign."* Most of them were Texas 
men and women, but a few, such as Anna Howard Shaw, came from 
outside the state. 

The distribution of literature was another important phase of this 
campaign. The suffragists distributed more than 200,000 copies of the 
Texas Democrat, a suffrage newspaper edited by Dr. A. C. Ellis of the 
University of Texas. They circulated more than three million leaflets, 
many of which were reprinted in Texas newspapers. One leaflet, en- 

76 Senate Journal, Regular Session, 1919, p. 120; House Journal, Regular Session, 1919, 
e "The campaign was well organized. There were chairmen for the senatorial districts, 
counties, and precincts. Mrs. McCallum sent them mimeographed outlines of their duties 


and furnished detailed advice on effective methods of securing publicity in local news- 


papers. 
78 Report on Organization of the Campaign, May 24, 1919, MS., in McCallum Col- 
lection. 
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titled ““Men of Texas,” stated: “The women of Texas need your help 
on May 24... . The door of citizenship is and always has been open to 
the alien by the simple process of naturalization. The door of citizen- 
ship to loyal American women who by their service helped you win 
the war is closed unless your chivalry opens it for us with your vote on 
May 24th.”’* Another leaflet stated: 


We Believe 
That “governments derive their just powers from the consent of the governed.” 
We Believe 
That women are people and are governed. 
We Believe 
That no state can be a true democracy in which one-half of the people are 
denied the right to vote. 
We Believe 
That women need the vote for the same reason that men need it. 
We Believe 
That because laws regulate a woman's life and the lives of her children, and 
because they tax her property and may even sentence her to death, she should 
have the right to share in the making of the laws.*° 


A leaflet entitled “Who Represents Her?” asked: 


IF a woman is responsible for an accident, if she defaults on her contracts, if she 
slanders her neighbors, is any man arrested, sued, and bound over to keep the 
peace? 

IF a woman steals from her employer, does her father, husband, brother or son 
serve out her term in prison? 

IF a woman kills somebody, what man represents her in the prisoner’s dock dur- 
ing her trial? What man represents her in the electric chair, if she is convicted ? 
IF a widow or an unmarried woman fails to pay her taxes, is the property of a 
male relative or of the man next door sold to satisfy the debt to the State? 

IF a woman forges a check, does her father, her husband, her employer, go to 
jail for felony? 

WHY is it that the only place in the world where a man wants to represent 
woman is at the ballot box ?** 


The suffragists valued endorsements by prominent persons. President 
Woodrow Wilson cabled from Paris that he entertained ‘the confident 
hope that the men of Texas would by very great majority render gallant 

79 “Men of Texas,” ibid. 


80 “True Democracy,” ibid. 
81 “Who Represents Her?” ibid. 
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justice to the women of the state.” Both of Texas’ United States sena- 
tors, C. A. Culberson and Morris Sheppard, urged the approval of the 
amendment. Many state officials, religious leaders, educators, business- 
men, and others endorsed it. 

Meanwhile, the antisuffragists were conducting a campaign against 
the proposed amendment. Mrs. James B. Wells, leader of the “antis,” 
was assisted by Mrs. Ida M. Darden of Fort Worth, who acted as pub- 
licity director. They were joined by Mrs. James W. Wadsworth and 
Miss Charlotte Rowe, both of New York. Mrs. Wadsworth was presi- 
dent of the National Association Opposed to Woman Suffrage, and 
Miss Rowe was a national field worker.** They invited all women who 
“loved their homes” to join them. 

The “antis’’ distributed more than 100,000 pieces of literature. They 
advanced the time-worn arguments that women did not want to vote and 
that their enfranchisement would destroy the home. They insisted also 
that woman suffrage would lead to socialism and to Negro domination 
of the South. They said that only two types of women wanted to vote— 
socialists and Negroes—and predicted that Texas would never adopt 
woman suffrage.** 

The suffragists, who had adopted the policy of ignoring the argu- 
ments of their opponents, finally decided to answer them, and Mrs. 
Cunningham and Senator Sheppard published statements in refutation. 
Both of these statements were widely circulated. 

On May 24, 1919, the votes on the proposed amendment were cast. 
Early returns indicated that woman suffrage was leading. As more 
precincts reported, however, the woman suffrage majority began to 
diminish, Final returns showed that it had been defeated by a majority 
of 25,000 votes.** 

Many persons immediately concluded that Texas had repudiated 
woman suffrage. Some said that the primary suffrage act should be re- 
pealed. Others maintained that under no circumstances should the legis- 
lature ratify the federal suffrage amendment. The suffragists, however, 
denied that the vote constituted a mandate and maintained that the issue 
had been confused by the inclusion of the citizenship requirement. They 

82 McCallum, “Texas,” 641. 


83 Fort Worth Star-Telegram, April 2, 1919. 
84 Dallas Morning News, June 15, 1919. 
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published a leaflet in which returns were analyzed, showing that coun- 
ties with large alien populations returned large majorities against the 
proposed amendment.’ They argued that the alien vote had defeated 
the amendment and that the state legislature was still bound by the 
suffrage plank adopted at the state Democratic convention in Waco. 

Early in June the federal woman suffrage amendment was submitted 
to the states for ratification, and Texas suffragists urged the legislature 
to approve it.** Governor Hobby called a special session to convene on 
June 23. On that day ratification resolutions were introduced in both 
houses. The House resolution received immediate committee approval, 
and it was adopted the following day by a vote of 96 to 21.*" 

The Senate resolution received a favorable committee report on June 
23, but five days passed before it came to a vote. Many senators urged 
that no action be taken until a referendum could be held and the voters 
given a chance to express their preference. By the afternoon of June 27, 
however, it had become evident that most of the Senate favored ratifica- 
tion. The resolution received final approval on the morning of June 28, 
when the Senate adopted it by a voice vote.** Thus Texas became the 
ninth state in the Union and the first state in the South to ratify the 
nineteenth amendment. 

The ratification of the federal amendment ended the woman suffrage 
movement in Texas. During the remainder of 1919 thirteen other states 
approved it. Other ratifications followed in 1920, and with Tennessee's 
ratification in August of that year the required three fourths of the 
states was realized. Woman suffrage then became part of the supreme 
law of the land, and the movement thereby reached its successful con- 
clusion. 

85 “Many Factors Contributed to the Apparent Defeat of Suffrage,” in McCallum Col- 
ar its regular session the thirty-sixth legislature had adopted a resolution urging 
Congress to submit this amendment to the states. 


8% House Journal, Second Called Session, 1919, p. 102. 
88 Senate Journal, Second Called Session, 1919, p. 52. 
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A SOUTHERN FAMILY ON THE MISSOURI FRONTIER: LETTERS FROM 
INDEPENDENCE, 1843-1855 


EpireD BY W. DARRELL OVERDYKE 


In 1842 Samuel R. Ralston moved from North Carolina to western 
Missouri. Here he found a new agricultural paradise, and he tried 
to persuade his friends to leave “Poor ‘let well enoug[h} alone’ North 
Carolina” and join him. The letters published here from Ralston and 
members of his family give information on settlement of the western 
border; fares and travel time between Independence and eastern sea- 
board cities; difficulties of financing new crops on an expanding Mis- 
souri farm; slave discipline; trade and migration from Independence 
to Santa Fé, Chihuahua, and Oregon; a Methodist Indian mission; 
family problems in which a daughter “disposed to be giddy’ had to 
be “strictly guarded”; the formation and operation of border Blue 
Lodges; and the struggle to make Bleeding Kansas a slave state.’ 

Ralston was born in Ireland September 18, 1809, and came to the 
United States at the age of twelve. He lived in Pitt County, North 
Carolina, near the village of Pactotus, where he married Sarah Ann, 
daughter of Daniel H. Jordan, in 1835 or 1836. Induced by either 
a personal or family scandal, he moved with his family and Negroes to 
Independence, Missouri, in October, 1842, where he purchased a farm 
on the Westport Highway, now Sterling and 20th Street.? His funds 

1 Of the fifteen letters published here, twelve are in the possession of the editor; the 
remainder are in the D. W. Jordan Papers (Duke University Library). Altogether there 
are twenty extant letters in the Samuel R. Ralston manuscripts, extending from 1843 to 
1878. In editing the letters I have followed the spelling and punctuation of the originals 
except that some short dashes (especially in the letter from D. W. Jordan to his wife) 


have been changed to periods. 
2 The History of Jackson County, Missouri . . . (Kansas City, 1881), 135. 
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were limited, and he owned perhaps 160 to 240 acres. He built a log 
cabin, engaged in the cultivation of hemp and corn, and dabbled in 
the outfitting of travelers for the Santa Fé trade. 

Ralston’s first wife, Sarah Ann, died in 1846 leaving two children, 
John (ca. 1837-?) and Rowena (1838-1856). A year or two later he 
married Margaret Hill, a Kentucky girl whose father had established 
a blacksmith shop to shoe oxen at Rock Creek on the Westport road. 
To this union were born eight or more children, of whom only four— 
Ann (1853-1944), Samuel (ca. 1856-?), Harry (ca. 1861-?), and Mar- 
garet (1867-1904)—survived beyond childhood. Of these, Ann 
achieved a place in Missouri history and legend by her romantic elope- 
ment and marriage to Frank James, the brother of Jesse James.* 

As an ardent southern Whig, Ralston was a bitter opponent of 
Thomas Hart Benton. Ralston’s record as one of the border ruffians 
who helped terrorize Kansas, as well as his surreptitious feeding of 
Confederate Missouri guerrillas, caused him to be arrested after the 
skirmish at Rock Creek. Though Ralston in later years bragged that 
he ‘‘wore the grey,” he got no nearer the Confederate army than wan- 
dering down to Rock Creek and getting a wound for his inquisitive- 
ness. He was imprisoned and nearly shot, but a friendly Union army 
officer paroled him and he spent the rest of the war in exile near 
Omaha, Nebraska.* 

Returning to Independence after the war, he found his property 
destroyed and himself destitute. His fine brick home, which he had 
built after his original log cabin had burned in 1855, had to be sold, 
and he, with a portion of his family, set out with a few head of stock 
for Bolivar in Denton County, Texas, where he lived as a tenant cotton 
farmer. In a few years he returned to Independence to live more or 
less in retirement until his death in 1899 at the age of ninety years. 

Ralston was a well-educated man who brought numerous leather- 
bound Greek and Latin volumes to the frontier. Small and robust, he 
was habitually clean shaven by a Wade and Butcher English razor 
214 inches wide, which a grandson now uses as a meat cleaver. He 

8 Robertus Love, The Rise and Fall of Jesse James (New York, 1926), 270-73, 391; 
Joseph A. Dacus, Life and Adventures of Frank and Jesse James, the Noted Western Out- 


laws (St. Louis, 1880), 232-33. 
4 Interview with Ralston’s grandson, Robert James, August 14, 1947. 
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was pompous in address and appearance, somewhat irascible, and pos- 
sessed of a southern gentleman’s code of honor. A biographer of his 
notorious son-in-law, Frank James, described Ralston as a man of 
wealth and refinement who cultivated the social graces, though inclined 


to indulge in “genial convivialities ... which . . . extended beyond the 
bounds of propriety.’”® 





April 2"¢ 1843— 
My dear friend® 
Tis a long time since I had the pleasure of recieving a letter from you, a 
time once was.— My numerous letters to home have given you an opportunity 
of knowing my present residence, and all therewith connected; on that subject 
therefore I need not write you. I wish however to say something relative to this 
section of the country, and the advantages which it possesses over poor “‘let 
well enoug alone’’ North Carolina. Missouri, at this time has more inducements 
for emigration than any state in the Union, more particularly to the agricultural 
class. Her soil {is} well adapted to the cultivation of the best products of the 
Country, and full of the richest minerals, her climate pure and healthy, her 
citizens intelligent and active, and free from any foreign debt, which is by no 
means the least important consideration. We have here the best climate and 
soil for the culture of hemp, that can be found in the U. S. and by refference to 
recent enactment of Congress you will find that this is an important article in 
agriculture. I design turning my attention to this commodity alone, and would be 
happy to have the benefit of your experience in farming, may I not encourage 
the hope of one day seeing you a resident here?—Tis needless for me to assure 
you that I feel a deep interest in your prosperity, you have long known the 
feelings which I entertained, in happier days, towards you, and all that was 
yours. I may at least say that those sentiments have suffered no diminution, 
but are at this hour as pure and fervent as in the sunniest hours of our acquaint- 
ance. You cannot then suppose that I would desire anything which would not 
in every respect be conducive to your prosperity and happiness. let me then 
recommend, and urge you to become a citizen of this State, and suffer me to 
request that you will use every exertion in your power to induce our friends 
in Carolina to do likewise. Our family can have but little happiness there, you, 
I am certain, can have none. You, like myself, have been the victim of mis- 
fortune, altho yours is of a less dishonourable Character, still it has been such 
as to give envy & malace ~” opportunity of exultation, and I know enough of 
many in Pitt, to feel assure? that they exult in the trial which you have under- 
5 Dacus, Life and Adventures of Frank and Jesse James, 231. 
6 The letters are addressed ty Colonel D. W. Jordan (with the exception of one to Mrs. 


Jordan), Pactotus, North Carolina, until 1850, when Jordan's address became Little River, 
Henry District, South Carolina. 
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gone. Here talents, and industry can find a suitable reward, you can boast of 
both, and your experience in business, and in agriculture will enable you not 
only to cope with, but to be far in the ascendant of many here who are regarded 
as intelligent and active men. In engaging in the hemp business’ I will labour 
under a very serious disadvantage, which if you were here would easily be 
surmounted, tis in relation to the sales of my crops. A person here who engages 
extensively in hem[p} growing ought to ship their crop to N. York, or Boston, 
and in place of entrusting its disposition to a merchant, ought to accompany 
it, and dispose of it in person. by this means he would not only ensure a better 
price, but would be more likely to have his hemp pass a less rigorous inspection. 
Added to this he could lay in his supplys of articles for family use at a much 
lower rate than can be afforded by merchants here. And as I mentioned in 
my last letter to Sarah, when I get my funds in J/linois 1 intend to purchase 
hemp here from farmers who make small crops, and not being able to ship are 
compelled to sell at home at very low rates. That can be done upon terms that 
will ensure a handsome proffit, and would give standing here which otherwise 
could not be so easily obtained. But, independent of this, there are many 
reasons which I might urge to draw you in favour of this section of country. 
Suffice it to say that I am very desirous of getting you, and all our family once 
more together, we have now learned, from sad experience, how much is required 
to make us happy in this world, haveing learned this tis our duty to do all in 
our power to ensure that happiness, and this can only be effected, even to a 
limited extent, by the reunion of us all. When we are together we can be 
friends to each other, and such friends as are never found in the cold circle 
of strangers. 

Let me beg you, my dear brother, (I ought not to call you by a less kind or 
sacred name.) to leave Carolina and come to Missouri, and not only come 
yourself but try as far as in your power to persuade all our family to accompany 
you.— 

Give my love to my unknown Sister and accept for yourself the best regard of 

Sam Ralston. 





Independence 29 Augt. 1843 
My dear wife 
Since my arrival here I have not had time to write to you having been very 
busy in collecting all the information about the country that I could and now 


7 In 1840 no more than 1,500 tons of hemp were grown in Missouri. By 1850 hemp was 
planted in a few northern counties extending from the Missouri River counties of Bu- 
chanan and Platte, through Jackson where Ralston lived, down the river to Lafayette and 
Saline where 50 per cent of Missouri's crop of 16,000 tons was produced. Floyd C. Shoe- 
maker, Missouri and Missourians: Land of Contrasts and People of Achievements (5 vols., 
Chicago, 1943), 1, 479, 801; Harold U. Faulkner, American Economic History (New York, 
1928), 228. 
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what I have received will communicate as near and as truthfully as I can. 
By reference to the map you can find the situation of this place. You will see 
that it is the heart from which flows the various streams of commerce and travel 
to Santafee—Chihuahua (pronounced Chewawa) Origon—California and the 
country belonging to the various Indian tribes on this and the other side of 
the Rocky mountains. From here started this summer to Santafee* and Chihuahua 
1500 waggons loaded with merchandise and generally with 10 mules to a 
waggon—3 have started since my arrival here. They start in small companies 
and rendezvoux 150 or 200 miles in the almost boundless prairies stretching 
out west from here to Santafee*—the mountains and nearly every where else. 
They are prepared with cannon—muskets and men to fight there way to any 
point they wish to go. It is the most singular—the most romantic and the most 
dangerous trade that is followed on the face of the globe. The return waggons 
bring Buffalo rugs and specie. The Origon country is now creating much talk 
here and through the country for hundreds of miles below this. I have conversed 
with several inteligent gentlemen who have visited it and they speak of it as a 
mild and delightful country with fine rivers and good soil—935 persons started 
from here last spring to commence a settlement. They were people from almost 
every state—some with families but principally single men—I hear about 500 
men the balance women and children. It is supposed that the company which 
will start from here next Spring will be more than double the number that 
started last. I can give you more interesting information about all these things 
when we meet therefore will say nothing more at present. I will have much 
to tell you when I come home—at least 3 weeks constant talk. I visited on 
monday last—this is wednesday—an Indian methodist camp meeting about 20 
miles from here. If I had of gone on sunday I should have been more interested 
as I should have seen a much larger crowd however as it was I saw much—very 
much—to please. The first sermon in the morning was preached by a white 
man—one sentence at a time—and interpited by an Indian who was decidedly 
the better orator of the two. After this a large Indian man of fine appearance 
preached for about 15 or 20 minutes and as far as I could judge—saving a little 
to much ranting—preached well & eloquently. I was very sorry not to be able 
to understand there language. The whole was concluded by a sermon and 
prayer from an Indian woman of about 40 who had no scarcity of words to 
express every thing she wished. Strange indeed was the scene. Stretching out 


8 The Santa Fé trade boomed after the arrival of the first Mexican merchant, José Chaves, 
in 1849. Some twenty thousand California immigrants outfitted at Westport the same year. 
In 1856 one firm alone had 1,407 wagons in the growing New Mexico trade. During 1858 
there were 240 wagons, 2,000 ox yokes, 3,000 wagon sheets, and $25,000 worth of harness 
manufactured in Westport. History of Jackson County, Missouri, 352; John N. Holloway, 
History of Kansas From the First Exploration of the Mississippi Valley to Its Admission 
Into the Union . . . (Lafayette, 1868), 584. 

® It was approximately eight hundred miles from Independence to Santa Fé. 
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west for thousands of miles was the beautiful prairie dotted with herds of 
horses and Cattle and occasionally a company of Indians. To the East might 
be seen beautiful Indian farms in a high state of cultivation and only a short 
distance from us flowed the waters, collected from a thousand streams, of the 
mighty Missourie and to crown the whole in a small clump of trees where the 
camp ground was situated was worshiped in sincerity and in truth the God 
of the white man by Deleware, Wiandot, Shawnee, Caw, Seneka, and Canzas 
Indians. On my return I passed the Methodist Mission’® where there are at 
school about 100 boys & girls being educated—I understand they work near or 
quite enough to support themselves—and the prettiest farms I have seen is 
cultivated by them. There farms are all laid off in 100 acre fields and [here} 
are cultivated the varous things necessary for the comfort and sustenance of the 
scholars. Mr R{alston]} has a very prety & rich farm with which he and Sarah 
are much pleased. There is an elegant spring on it of first rate water and 
many other conveniences.** He has some 25 acres of corn mostly new ground 
and will make 200 barrels. The corn here is planted much thicker than we 
planted in Miss{issippi} and will produce more to the acre. I tried yesterday 
to walk through R{alston’s} corn but give it out as a bad job it is planted 
about 3 feet each way and 4 stalks to a hill it cannot be rode through at all. 
His hemp is from {illegible} to 10 feet high and very good. All say he has 
as good a crop as any person in the country. The man he has with him is a very 
good manager. However I can tell you all about these matters when we meet. 
The Negroes are perfectly enchanted with the place and would not go back 
any way. In fact the country is as good as any person could ask it—no one 
would make it better. The soil is rich and what I never saw before in rich lands, 
perfectly dry. The prairies here are altogether different from those you know. 
The roads are as fine as they can be and the water as good as could be asked— 
yes right out in the prairies—what do you think of that. Oh how delighted 
you would be my dear Emily to see the country. I never see a prety farm or 
a prety spring but what I think of you and say how happy we could live here— 
how delighted you would be to have your butter and milk in the spring house 
we could build here. I am going out this evening to look at some country where 
I think sheep can be raised to advantage. I wish to get a good fund of infor- 
mation so that we will be prepared for any business we may wish to go in but 


10 The Methodist Shawnee Mission was established by the Missouri Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church to teach manual train‘ag for Indian children. At the time of 
Jordan's visit several hundred students worked or its 2,240 acres located three miles west 
of Westport. Border troubles, aggravated by the Civil War, caused the mission's aban- 
donment in 1864. Federal Writers’ Project, Kansas: A Guide to the Sunflower State (New 
York, 1939), 370. 

11 The spring, about one hundred feet to the rear of the fine new brick home, the 
Cedars, which Ralston built when his original log cabin burned in 1855, is still flowing. 
The present occupant of the handsome house, which has been enlarged by additions on 
the rear, uses its water for a private swimming pool. 
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St Louis takes my fancy and I am anxious to commence business there and grow 
with the place. It now contains 40,000 and in a few years it will have a 100,000, 
All other places in the west will be small to it in a short time. Say to Churchill 
{?} & David that nothing could prevent them from a fortune in St Louis. I 
will write to David in a few days giving him many ideas about this country. 
Mr Ralston wishes pa to send him a draft for $200.00 to pay his expenses in 
building &c &c—he does not owe a shilling here and does not wish to. I prom- 
ised him to write about it so you must tell Pa about the matter—his land and 
stock and every thing is paid for and he does not wish any person to suppose 
he has not plenty of money—traveling out—buying a horse and all the necessary 
houshold and kitchen furniture which Sarah wanted together with my expenses 
home will take very near the money we brought out with us. Give my love to 
Margaret & family—Malvina, cousin Julia & family, and all the dear little chil- 
dren—and Oh! my dear wife how anxious I am to see you and our dear little 
Toti [?]}. Kiss her a thousand times for her far distant papa and learn her to 
lisp his name. Sarah is would be well satisfied if her relations were here—she 
is much better contented than I expected she would be—adiu my dearest Emily 
D W Jordan 
We had a delightful time out—no accidents whatever and no sickness. The 
weather was delightful. 
I shall leave here in about 2 weeks and wish to spend one in St Louis. I go 
from here to St Louis for 5$ to Wheeling Va for 8$ to Baltimore for 9$ mak- 
ing near 25$ how cheap we can travel in the west. 
In relation to the money matter Mr R{alston} says it is important that he should 
have it as he has made contracts for lumber the which he cannot meet without 
it. Sarah says you have written this letter and never given my love to any of 
them. of course you take that as a matter of course 





January 8 1844 

My dear Sir 

Since you left us we have rec* one letter from you, we had hoped long ere 
this time to have rect many, you promised to write us often. In your letter 
mentioned above you spoke of a determination (circumstances admitting) soon 
to become a citizen of the West. I fondly trust that you have not recinded this 
resolution, and we cherish the hope of seeing you early in Spring. Had you 
remained here untill this time you would have seen much to strengthen the 
belief that this section of country is destined soon to become the garden of the 
Union. There has been a greater influx of population this fall than has been 
known since 1820. so say the “old ones,” and from all we can lern there will 
be a greater emigration in 1844. You will see in congressional proceedings 
that a bill has been introduced to have this place made a port of entry. This is 
an important measure for us. you will see also—that a memorial has been pre- 
sented for the establishment of an additional military post between forts Scott 
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& Leavenworth, this is desired to be established near the Mission, a memorial 
has been also presented praying the establishment of a Government agency for 
the purchase of Hemp for the Navy, these are all important measures and if 
granted will place our state in a prominent position. There has been a great 
addition this fall to our Negroe population, several families have arrived from 
Va. & Ky. amongst them one from Va. with 200 Slaves. The Negroes that 
ran away last fall have all been taken, and their owners have sent them to 
N. orleans. this will deter others from a similar movement, we have had an 
active patrol established, these together will ensure perfect safety to the owners 
of Negroes, and will encourage many persons to become citizens of our county 
who hitherto have been afraid in consequence of our border location. I presume 
you have read the firey correspondence between our Government, and that of 
Mexico, and have no doubt seen the edict of St. Anna closing the Mexican 
ports. this is but a temporary movement to deter us from the admission of 
Texas. Four men arrived here a few days since from Santafee who report 
that the citizens of that place are opposed to the law and determined not to 
submit to it. We anticipate an extensive exportation of merchandize in Spring 
and have no doubt but that the trade will annally increase. 

For so far our Winter has been very pleasant we had a slight snow in Oct., 
since that time we have had no frost of any consequence, now no snow untill 
yesterday the ground is now covered but not more than one inch deep. Our 
streets and roads in the middle of Decr are covered with dust, this is very differ- 
ent from last winter, but yet not unusual to this climate. 

You can judge of the kind of weather we have had when I inform you that 
three Waggons started for Santafee last Wednesday, there were but five persons 
with them three Spaniards, & two White men, one a Scotchman the other a 
Tennessian, I think it a daring adventure, but they did not seem to mind it. 
They are the same men (with the exception of one Spaniard) that I mentioned 
above as having lately arrived from Santafee, you spoke favourably of this 
trade, I would like to see you engaged in it, you would soon make a fortune. 

With respect to ourselves we are getting along as well as we could expect. 
Our Negroes are now on the farm, we have got some of our hemp broke out 
but the snow will prevent our breaking any more for a long time. We have laid 
in our Pork and to our regret were compelled to purchase it on a credit, we 
have our corn housed, our wood cut, and every thing prepared for the season 
we are as comfortable as we could desire. I am now having our lumber for the 
Barn hauled it will cost $150 and must be paid on delivery. If we get no 
more funds from home I will be compelled to borrow. Our expenses have been 
more than we anticipated, but if we can only get along this year, there will be 
no danger hereafter. The man who purchased Nolands land is dissatisfied and 
anxious to sell it, he has offered it to me, I told him I would like to own it, 
but could not pay for it at present, he proposed to sell to me on a credit, I tell 
him I am unwilling to go in debt. If Pa, or you, were to move here in Spring 
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it might be bought and you could occupy it untill you purchased elsewhere, 
and by that time I would have the means of paying you—this is merely a sug- 
gestion. If I owned the place I would have the best farm in the county to the 
size—say—307 acres. 

This is all that I can write you at present, please give me a reply, and let 
me know what was said on your return, and what you & Pa design doing. we 
are anxious for you to move.—Give our love to all, and believe me 

Affectioately yours— 
SR— 

I have had a good deal of trouble lately with our Negroes Sam & Dill in 
particular. Last night they gave me a great deal of impertinence they told me 
they did not want to live with me. I undertook to whip them and they ran away. 
I went out to the farm this morning and found them at work. I got Mr Hill 
to assist me to take them, Sam drew his axe, I presented a pistle and walked 
up to him, he then threw down the axe and attempted to draw a butcher knife, 
Hill caught his arm and we tied him Mr Hill then caught Riley & tied him 
but Dill ran and we have not got him—but I will catch him tonight. I corrected 
Sam & Riley, and made the former say that he would never do so again. This 
is the first time that I whipped any of them, and they began to think that I dare 
not do it, and were very saucy. 

Owens talks of starting 30 Waggons in Spring for Santafee. 





Independence Mo 
July 15 1846 
Dear Sir; 

Having formed an acquaintance with you in the Spring of 1844 I take the 
liberty of writing to you upon a subject in which I know you are deeply in- 
terested. Your brotherinlaw Samuel Ralston left here the past Spring as you 
have probably been informed for N. O. La. Since he left his wife has been 
in fast declining health. She is now in a very low condition and her recovery 
is considered exceedingly doubtful. I have just consulted with her attendant 
Physician D* Hockensmith who informs me that one of the leading causes of 
her Suffering is Hysteria Superinduced by the absence of her friends and rela- 
tives and he tells me that your immediate pressence would doubtless have a very 
happy influence from what I learn of her condition She is in a very precarious 
Situation and under existing circumstances her recovery is rather improbable. 
She may however linger for months and the presence of her immediate friends 
might restore her to health. as one of the ardent friends of M* Ralston & his 
family I therefore advise that you come without delay & See her. in writing 
this I express the feelings of the numerous friends of M* Ralston here with 
whom I have consulted some of whom are the attendant Physicians on his fam- 
ily—and while I write thus urgently for you to come permit me to assure you 
that She is under the care of devoted friends who will Spare no pains whatever 
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to administer to her minutest wants yet the absense of her husband and relatives 
is praying upon her and producing most likely a permanant dissease of the 
Mind. Should she even be restored to Physical health a change of scene & cir- 
cumstances would probably avoid a perminant Mental wreck and might be the 
means of Saving her life in this however there Should be no delay.’* as the 
consequences may depend upon immediate attention. I write through the purest 
feelings of friendship for M* Ralston who I am proud to number amongst my 
most ardent friends & as he is now without the reach of correspondence I write 
to you as her next nearest friend with whom I have the pleasure of an acquaint- 
ance. 
I am with Respect 
Your friend 
Richard R. Rey 





Independence Sept 15 1849 
My dear friend 


We arrived home two days since all well, and I am happy to inform you that 
I found every thing in as good a condition as I could possibly expect, indeed 
more so than I could reasonably anticipate when I take into view the terrible 
havock which the cholera has made in our State. Missouri seems to have been 
devoted to destruction. Every City & town in the State has been visited by 
the pestilence. St. Louis records over 6000 victims our town 250—other places 
in a greater proportion, and in the county hundreds have been swept off. The 
disease is believed to have left the State, but if possible, a worse scorge is 
upon us. Your Democratic friend Tom Benton is sowing destruction broadcast 
over the land, he is making speaches in every County, but, thank God, but few 
proselytes, the people are striking off the Shackles, Benton is doomed, Missouri 
is true to the South. 

Senator [David R.} Atchison, C. F. Jackson, Willard P. Hall Gen' [ James} 
Shields, and several other distinguished democrats have taken the stump, and 
they are driveing “Old Bullion’ [Benton] from post to pillar. [John Smith} 
Phelps, the Representative of this district hangs on but he is of small calibre, 
and he is marked. 

I have the pleasure to inform you that my crop is fine. My corn will average 
easily 10 bbls to the acre, Some of my neighbors say 12. I have one field that 
I have no doubt will yield 15 bbls, but I will take 10 for a fair average of all. 
this beats the sand hills. My Hemp crop is also very fine, I am of opinion 
it will average—if I get a good rot—1200 per acre this at the present rate say 
$130 per ton will be eaqual to cotton in its palmiest day. 

We had quite a pleasant trip home, we spent a good deal of time on the 
road—stayed a day at Richmond 2 at Washington, 1 at Baltimore 1 at Wheeling, 


12 She died July 20, 1846. 
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1 at Cincinati, and about 12 in Ky. with my Wifes relations. Whilst there I 
visited Ashland, and was well paid for my trouble in viewing the beautifull 
farm, stock, & grounds around the Mansion."* 

I also visited old Zack [President Zachary Taylor} whilst at Washington, and 
was much pleased with the open frankness of the good old man, I think that 
you are mistaken in your calculation about him, and I feel pretty certain that 
if you would divest yourself of party prejudices you would yet regard him and 
view him as the mariner does the beacon blaze upon the rock You spoke of an 
intention to make a tour of the Northern Lakes next Summer, I hope you will 
do so, and extend your trip to this region. When you have left the inland 
Seas, I think you might spend, pleasantly, a few days on the border of the 
Mighty Prairies of the West. May we not flatter ourselves that you will make 
us a visit next Spring? 

Mary wishes me to present her affectionate remembrances to Mrs Jordan, 
and to say to her, that altho she cannot offer her the delightful recreation of 
Sea bathing, yet she will in some measure make up the loss in walks through 
our pleasant groves, where there are no troublesome insects to anoy, nor no 
danger of Amphihibious Monsters intercepting our path, she will lead her to a 
Spring of pure cold Watter where she can quench her thirst without fear of 
inhaleing ague & fever, at every draft. 

Let me hear from you often and believe me 

Truly your friend 
Sam Ralston 





Independence Mo Jany 24 1851 
My friend 
Dr H. H. Loland of Columbia, So. Ca has been in correspondence here 
relative to an extensive outfit for California. His letters are placed in my hands 
by our P{ost} M{aster}. I have offered his outfit, and have taken the liberty 
of refering to you. 
You can aid me. 





Affectionately 
Sam Ralston 
D. W. Jordan Esq 
Independence Mo. Feby 20 1851 
My dear friend 


In a letter which I rect from you some months ago, you asked the question 
“In the struggle between the North & South where shall I class Missouri’? I 


13 For a description of Henry Clay's Ashland estate and details of his agricultural 
practices, see James F. Hopkins (ed.), “Henry Clay, Farmer and Stockman,” in Journal of 
Southern History (Baton Rouge, 1935- ), XV (1949), 89-96. 
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replied Missouri will prove true to the South. Ere this time you are advised 
that my prediction proved correct. After a hard, and protracted struggle in our 
Legislature the dictator has been overthrown, the man who attempted to barter 
away the rights of his constituents now wears the traitors badge. Thomas H. 
Benton appealed to the people and the people have spoken in language not to 
be misunderstood. They have consigned to obscurity the man who set up his will 
in defiance to [his} state..* The result is a triumph of principle over m{an} 
{a}nd it places Missouri in her proper position before the Union on the great 
absorbing questions touching [the] right of Congress to legislate on the subject 
of slavery in the teritories. 

Mr Bentons successor is a Whig, and one of high standing and ability, and 
[who] is right on the great practical and—vital questions which now agitate 
the country. A man of Commanding talents, unwavering integrity, persevering 
industry, and staunch patriotism. Eminently fitted for the station to which 
the esteem of his own party and of political oponents have called him. One 
who has grown up with the State whose interests are identified with [his} own, 
and who has had much to do in framing the laws by which her citizens are 
governed. 

Whilst I, as a whig, rejoice over a result so ominous of good to our State, 
I do not do so in a feeling of exultation over a vanquished political foe, who 
has been defeated by his own distractions, On the contrary I honor those of 
the democrats who have risen superior to mere party prejudices, broken the 
trammels imposed by one who has proved recreant to the interests of the state 
that gave him all his greatness, and as good citizens lent their aid in the 
election of a man who will faithfully guard their interests and the honor of 
Missouri. 

This result forever seals the fate of Benton, the charm of the old tyrant is 
now broken, by his own acts he has blighted his own prospects—driven his 
former friends from him, and is now left to writhe in the agony of his own 
discomfature. So mote it be. 

This is my third letter since I had the pleasure of h{e]Jaring from you, why 
is it so? please write me and let me hear how the world deals with. My 
family are all well, my little Samuel grows fast, and is quite a promising 
child. My affairs are getting along as well as I could expect, I am now making 
preparations for the Spring emigration, and will advise you of my success. 

Give our love to Emily, your children, and the rest, and believe me affection- 
ately yours 


Sam Ralston 


Independence Feby 15 1853 
My dear Sir 
Your letter addressed to my Daughter was rect a few days since, and as 


14 Henry S. Geyer replaced Thomas Hart Benton in the Thirty-second Congress. 
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well as I can recollect is the first communication from you to any member of 
my family for nearly 3 years. You speak of a letter in reply to one from me 
in 1851. The year in which a citizen of your State procured from me an 
outfit for California, that letter did not come to hand, nor have I rec® a line 
from you since some time in the previous year. 

You speak of a legacy of my children from their Grandfather, and express 
a wish that Rowena should finish her education in Raleigh; were there no 
existing obstacles to this proposition I should not form one. Indeed I once 
expressed a regret that Ro ever left Carolina, but no proposition was made 
in reply, & I presumed that the burthen was not desired, consequently I entered 
into arrangements for her education here, and she is now under the instruction 
of Rev* W. H. Lewis, formerly of Virginia, and I have taken a Scholarship for 
her in a “Female Institute’’ which he has established. But apart from this I 
do not think it would be right for R. to be at a School in N. C. She might 
have her feelings wounded when least anticipated. You understand me. 

John is at College, and doing well. ' have a Scholarship there too, and 
nothing now to pay but board & incidental expences. John is now in his second 
year will graduate in the regular classes at the end of 5 year. By this time 
his Sister will have completed her Studies. He will be 18. She 17 years old, 
and if we are spared until then they will have my permission to return to Caro- 
lina, and should they select that as their future home their desire shall meet 
with no opposition from me. Until then at least, I must urge the propriety of 
being Guardian & protector. 

I will be happy to hear from you as often as you may think proper to write 
me. 

Give our love to Emily & children & believe me Affectionately yours 

Sam Ralston 


Independence Mo July 11 1853 
Co! Dan! W Jordan 
Dear Sir 

Your favo. under date 19 ult. came to hand a few minutes since, and least 
you might again charge me with delinquency, I hasten a reply. Your letter finds 
me, and mine in the enjoyment of perfect health, and gives us pleasure to hear 
that you and yours are in the enjoyment of a similar blessing. I am delighted to 
hear that dame fortune has favoured you so much, I trust that she will continue to 
shower her blessings upon you and that the evening of your life may be spent in 
splendour and in peace. 

My children, I mean John & Rowena, are as when I last wrote you. Rowenas 
school is now ended for the Summer, and John will be at home in vacation from 
the 25 Inst. until the first September. 

You speak of a contemplated visit to N. York—that acursed den of Abolition- 
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ists, your Southern feelings must be on the wane or you would desire to spend 
your surplus cash amongst people of a more kindred [feeling}. But “The worlds 
fair’ I presume draws you there & I can for this time forgive you. 

You need have no fears as respects Benton his Star will never again be in the 
ascendent in Mo. Tis true he is elected to Congress, but not by the people of 
our state. He represents St. Louis—and ows his election to the German popula- 
tion and the Free soil democracy of that City. His friends are making desperate 
efforts to prepare the way for his reelection to the U. S. Senate, and he intends 
“stumping” the State next Spring and Summer. 

We had him with us a few weeks ago but he came merely (as he said in a 
speech at our place) to accompany a party who have gone on a survey of the 
contemplated route of the Pacific R. Road. This is the hobby upon which Benton 
thinks he can again ride into popularity. 

You speak of a State rights administration—God save the mark. 

If you take a pleasure trip next Summer I hope you will wend your way to- 
ward the setting Sun, you can do so as comfortably, and can visit this region with 
as much expedition as any other part of the country equally distant. Only think 
of a trip to the city of N York in 5 days from Independence. You have a R.R. 
from your door as it were to Memphis Tennessee and Steam Boat to St Louis— 
RR in another year to Jefferson City which brings you within 2 days travel of 
Independence. In relation to John & Rowena not writing I have used a good deal 
of exertion to make them do so. John of course is less under my controul being 
absent from me [except] only in Colege vacation. Rowena says that she has 
written her cousins frequently and rarely hears from them. You cannot expect 
a girl of her age to correspond with you. But because the children do not write 
tis no reason why you & I should cease our correspondence, and from the tone 
of your letter now before me I am of opinion that you acknowledge your error 
in charging to me the first failure. 

Very Resp &c 
Sam Ralston 


Independence Mo. Decr 26 1853 
My Dear Sir, 

Your affectionate letter under date 20. Ult. came Safely to hand, in reply beg 
to assure you that the offering of regard for my family has a happy—a fond 
reciprocation.—It certainly afords me pleasure to hear of your continued, and 
increasing prosperity and you may rest assured, my dear Sir, that everything with 
which you are associated has a protecting prayer from the heart of a distant 
friend. 

My family are now all together, and our domestic hearth presents an enviable 
picture. On my right sits John the pride of my heart, near him his Sister Rowena, 
the living image of her Sainted mother: On the floor in childhood’s sportive 
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inocence sits little Ann and towering above all is S R. Junr armed with a little 
Tin Gun the gift of that annually respected friend of children “Santa Claus’’— 
he has a paper suspended on a hoop perforated with a hundred ramrod shot, and 
shouts of delight accompany evry successive discharge. But amid all this I am 
wretched, scenes of other years crowd upon my memory and cast a gloomy shadow 
over the inocent picture before me. Christmas has been with us, and the most 
delightful weather which even the “oldest inhabitant’’ has ever seen—no snow 
but the air as soft and balmy as Spring. 

You speak of a Northern trip the past Summer, and a probability of making 
a Western Journey the aproaching Spring, do so I beseech you, and let me have 
the pleasure of seeing you at my House. You are rich—I am poor—but I think 
you will find at our little abode such kindness and hospitality as will repay your 
visit. Come and help me to arrange a plan for the completion of my childrens 
education. I mean John & Rowena’s. I have a desire to send John to Anapolis— 
to the National Naval School there, I have made application for his admission, 
but I am fearful that your democratic President has turned a deaf ear to my 
request. You have interest there and could aid John. He has yet to remain two 
years at our Masonic College, which is prepaid, and at the expiration of that 
time the interest on his Grandfathers bequest would be sufficient to defray all 
expences. 

Rowena is under the charge of Rev’ W. H. Lewis, and is regarded as very 
smart Girl. I am not satisfied with her progress, she is disposed to be giddy, but 
she is strictly guarded. 

I have nothing of interest to write you I merely send you a family picture, and 
hope that I may have the pleasure of hearing from you a little more frequent. 

Yours as ever 
Sam Ralston 
I send you some newspapers 


Independence Mo Jan 28 [1854(?) ] 
My Dear Uncle, 

I now sit down for the first [time] for the purpose of addressing a letter to 
you. I intend in this letter to let you know what my views are with respect to 
my ocupation when I arrive at the proper age to look out for myself. In the first 
place I do not intend to be a professional man, for this means if a person is not 
at the head of his profession he has hard work to make a living. 

I intend to be a farmer, and to make Kansas my home if it comes into the 
Union as a slave state of which we have now no doubt. Should this not be the 
case I will live in Missouri, never in the South. I have already commenced 
learning to do farmers work. I can chop almost as much wood in a day as one 
of our boys. I think Uncle that when the lands of Kansas are surveyed and 
ready to be entered that it would be a good plan for me to get a large farm, or 
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rather get some one who is qualified, Father for instance to do this for me. to 
do this I would be obliged to have money. I know that I have money in Carolina, 
dont know how much, but let it what it may, I think it would be better laid out 
in buying land at a doll. & a quarter per acre than loaned at 6 per ct which is 
the best can be done with it in Carolina. By the time I am of age the land will be 
worth ten times the present price, and I can have a good farm open and ready 
for cultivation. 

The citizens of Missouri are now making claims in the Territory, and will 
enter the Land as soon as it is surveyed, which will be done the ensuing spring. 
If I had my money I would go up and make a claim, and it can be arranged so 
that it will [be} entered in my name, 160 acres can be claimed, I can then pur- 
chase for a small advance other claimes joining mine and thus make a large farm, 

It will not take much money but I have none at present and hope you will 
arrange it so that I can get what is due me from Grandpa's Estate soon. 

We have another great excitement on our frontier. Our citizens are endeavor- 
ing to raise two regiments of mounted volunteers to go to fight the rascally 
Indians. 

I hope you will answer this letter, and in the answer let me know, how much 
money and what slaves I get from Grandpa's Estate. 

The winter up to a week back has been unusualy mild, but the weath has 
been cold since the 20 Snow fell to the depth of about fourteen inches, and 
still remains on the ground. 

I will now close, when I receive an answer I will write again. 

Give my respects to Aunt Emily. 

Your Nephew 
Jno. Ralston 
P. S. I have got a machine to cure stamering, Bates Patent for stammering. I am 
convinced it will cure me. You had better send for it. It may be obtained at 
No 131 South Ninth St Philadelphia. 
John 


Independence Mo July 31** 1854 

My dear friend 

Every thing is arranged, and Rowena leaves tomorrow for Baltimore. I en- 
close a postcrip from the letter of Co! Boone the Gentleman with whom she 
goes.** Co! B. resides in Westport a frontier town 12 miles West of Indepen- 
dence he is a Nephew of Co! Boone the “great hunter of Kentucky” of whom 
you must have heard and read much. Co! B carries his Lady to Philadelphia, and 
has promised to see Rowena safe in Baumans [?} Hotel Baltimore. the slip 


15 John K. Hulston, Springfield, Missouri, a close student of Boone genealogy, states 
that “Colonel Boone” was probably Colonel Alonso Havington Boone, and if not, then 
Daniel Boone's youngest son, Lieutenant Colonel Nathan Boone. 
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which I send you will inform you of his contemplated route, but it is almost 
impossible for me to say the length of time which will carry them to Baltimore, 
he thinks 12 days but cannot say possitively. Rowena has a letter to be mailed 
on her arrival in Philadelphia, which will enable you to be in Baltimore about 
the time of her arrival there. Now Daniel, my beloved daughter leaves me at 
your urgent solicitation, it may be that I shall never see her again. I must say 
however that whilst it is one of the hardest trials of my life to part with her I 
am yet delighted that she is leaving this country at least for a few years. I told 
you in a former letter that she had already given me a great deal of uneasiness 
in consequence of her great desire for the company of young men, and I very 
much fear that I have not entirely succeeded in my attempts to break of a hate- 
full intimacy which has unknown to me exised for some time past between her 
and a little trifling puppy named Stark. I wish you to place the strictest guard 
over her to prevent her receiving or writing letters to him. Much as I love her 
I would rather see her in her grave than to have her married to such a worthless 
upstart. Whilst on this subject I have concluded to enclose you a letter which 
she rec* this evening from one of the most intelligent Ladies of our County. the 
Wife of a Wealthy Gentleman from Virginia who resides here. The tenor of 
some remarks therein will show you that my fears are well grounded. 

My dear friend, I place my daughter solely under your charge; I am well aware 
that her Aunts Margret & Malvina would do any thing in their power to render 
my child happy but I fear that with them she will be too much indulged. Ro is 
smart as you will soon percieve & if properly controuled must make a woman 
who will be an honour to her family & connections, to effect this she must be 
kept from company as long as possible, at least until she begins to reflect and 
understand that she has been restricted in consequence of her too great desire 
for company & unwillingness to use properly the advantages offered her & de- 
signed to render her happy hereafter. John arrived home last evening, and 
informs me that he heard that Mrs W™ Brinkley is dead, is this so, and if so 
why is it that I have never had a word from any of you in relation to it? 

Again why is it that I have never rec* any information from you relative to 
the disposition of the property which I am told your father left to my children? 
You certainly cannot say that this is treating me with even common civility. As 
my childrens father I have a right to know something of this matter, and hope 
you will inform me at your earliest convenience. 

Give my love to all the family, and believe me as ever 

Your friend 
Sam Ralston 


Independence Mo Decr 9” 1854 


Valued & Respected friend 
My last letter to you was written on the eve of one of the most important and 
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trying events of my hitherto perilous life. The scenes in which I have borne an 
active participancy are fully set forth in a No of the {Independence} ‘‘Agrarian” 
which I send you per this post. Believing however, that you would be pleased 
to hear from myself a full statement of occurrences dureing the past month, and 
a prelude of the approaching, Shall I say Tragedy? 1 now give it: 

I have already informed you that we have on our Frontier a Secret Society,’* 
—That Society sent from its different branches delegates to a convention held 
at Weston in Platt co last month which convention nominated a candidate for 
Congress, to support the pro Slavery interest in Kansas Territory. I was a Dele- 
gate from Jackson county. We Nominated General J. W. Whitfield of Ten- 
nessee, and we have triumphantly elected him. 

Now for a history of that Election & its consequences. A meeting of our order 
was held at Westport, soon after the Nomination of Whitfield, and arrangements 
made to send men to every election precinct in the Territory. I, with 590 others, 
were ordered to one hundred & ten, a point 90 miles beyond the line of our 
State. We went prepared for any emergancy fortunately we had no difficulty, 
everything passed off quietly & pleasantly. We gave Whitfield a majerity of 
5973" At Laurence precinct James Davis, a worthy Gentlemen from our County 
was Shot by a D---- yankee, 4e was caught yesterday, and is now in the hands of 
the Philistins. So much for the Election. 


Official return. 


J. W. Whitfield 2248 Pro Slavery 
Wakefield 258 Free Soil 
Fleniken 305 Abolitionist 
Scattering 19 


From the above Statement, Strangers at a distance may be led to believe that 
Kansas is all right on the Slavery question; You at least, shall not be decieved. 

of the 2248 to Whitfield at least 2000 were Missourians, and Missouri has 
10000 more whenever necessity requires their services. 


16 David R. Atchison and B. F. Stringfellow organized in western Missouri, April 2, 
1854, the Platte County Self Defensive Association with one thousand charter members to 
scrutinize and check northern immigrants and agitators in Missouri and Kansas. The as- 
sociation’s arbitrary actions and lynchings caused its supplanting by the Blue Lodges to 
answer Eli Thayer's New England Emigrant Aid Society. Known also as the “Social 
Band,” ‘Friend’s Society,” “Sons of the South,” the Blue Lodges numbered some five to 
ten thousand members in the two rows of counties in western Missouri. They had various 
degrees, secret grips, and insignia, with the objectives of spying on free-soilers in Kansas, 
the keeping of armed men to assist proslavery settlers in Kansas, the organization of 
Missourians to vote in Kansas, and the collection of money to accomplish their aims. 
Funds were supplied from southern states, South Carolina, Georgia, and Louisiana in par- 
ticular, one small town in the last reporting the sending of $25,000. Shoemaker, Missouri 
and Missourians, 1, 727, 729, 732; Holloway, History of Kansas, 124-25. 

17 At Station 110 only 20 of 609 votes cast were legal; at about one half of the pre- 
cincts there was no fraudulent voting. Holloway, History of Kamsas, 136. 
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But, let me advise you. Our order held a convention at Independence on 
thursday last, the object of which was to send agents to all the Slaveholding 
States requesting aid and assistance. 

Gen! Atchison our Senator in Congress was chosen President. Result as 
follows. 

Platt & Buchanan county’s Send Gen! [B. F.} Stringfellow to Virginia & 
Maryland. Jackson & Cass send Co! Isaacks, & Owen C. Steward to Miss[issippi}, 
Ala[{bama]}, & Lousianna. Howard & Randolph send a delegate to No{rth} 
Ca[rolina}. Lafayette & Saline send to Sofuth} Ca[rolina} & Georgia. Johnston 
Henry & Pittes send to Tennessee & Ky. Clay Ray & Clinton send delegates to 
Ark{ansas} & Texas. The other Countys on our border are not restricted to any 
locality but send wherever they think they can be servicable. 

The men whom we send are, as we say here, right on the ‘Goose question”, 
they go to establish our order all over the Slave holding States. Money is re- 
quired to defray their expences, we bleed freely. Such men as you must help us! 
and a donation from you, if it is only $100 will place your name in our associa- 
tion, and gurantee friends in days to come. Our convention amongst other things 
has selected men here to act as a committee or committes of correspondence. to 
make all necessary arrangements for the reception of Southron emigrants to an- 
swer all letters of enquiry sent from any person in the Slave holding States, and 
to do any thing else which they may deem neccessary to promote the order. 

Jackson County — Sam Ralston & 
— William Crisman 

The other county’s have made their own Selection. You can now Judge my dear 
friend, what position I occupy in this great contest, & I must request, on my own 
account, if for no other reason that you shall write me as one of the Secret order, 
encloseing a $100 or any other sum which you may think proper to send and 
request your name to be placed on our order. We have no name, nor no books 
farther than a simple record of names. Jackson Co. numbers over 600, and it 
will be the proudest hour of my life when by your permission I write D. W. 
Jordan of So Ca & hand to the treasurer the donation which you send us. 

Ere this reaches you my beloved Rowena will be at Little River, would to God 
I were there too. Daniel protect that child, I need not say to your affectionate 
Emily, Be Rowenas Mother. I feel a perfect assurance that she will regard her 
as her own. 

May God send his choicest blessings upon you, & yours. My Mary who is now 
sitting at my elbow asks to make to Emily her affectionate remembrances, for my- 
self tis needless to assure of the unceaseing regard of 

Sam Ralston 


Independence Mo June 19 55 


Dear Uncle 
I received a letter from you two months since, was glad to hear that your 
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family were all well. I write this letter for the purpose of leting you know that 
I have got tired of living in Mo and have moved to Kansas. I have secured 320 
acres about 45 miles from Independence and in my estimation it is a much 
prettier place than father’s farm. I will endeavor to give you a faint description 
of my home. I live on a stream one of the tributaries of the Osage river. The 
timber on this stream is from a quarter to a half mile in width. My house is 
situated in the edge of it, facing the prairie. I am very much pleased with my 
home, and would be very much disappointed if I should lose it, which will be 
the case, if I do not have money to pay for it when the land comes in market, 
which it will as soon as it is surveyed. The surveyors have been at work some 
time, and it is thought that the county in which I live will be surveyed this fall. 
I would like very much if you could arrange so as to send me some money by the 
time my land comes in market. I suppose Pa could pay for it, but I do not wish 
him to do so. I had rather pay for it myself. Now Uncle I think and others who 
are more experienced, than myself that this is a good opening for a young man. 
I get my land for a mere trifle, and good land, as good as any you saw in Mo. 
The abolition party have made strong to establish their institutions in Kansas, 
but I believe they have almost given up in despair. I dont know that I have 
anything more of ‘importance to write and therefore will close. Give my love 
to Aunt and all the children. I suppose Vie has got home by this time, tell her to 
write to me, that I would like to hear from her. You write too Uncle. “Good 
bye” for the present, but do not forget 
Your Nephew 
Jno. Ralston 
P. S. I had sealed my letter up, but opened it in order to let you know that I am 
on a visit. I do not stay at home at all, Will start back to morrow. 
Yours 
John 


Independence Agst. 31%* 1855 
My dear friend, 

Your letter of the 15 Inst. is before me & in reply believe me when I say 
that I neither know what to do, or what to say. I have never before been placed 
in a situation but when some expedient would present itself now my mind is 
unaided. I am thrown back upon myself, and know not what to do. It seems 
that Rowena has defeated all our plans, poor thoughtless child, what fate has in 
store for you the great ruler of the Universe alone can tell. If I had her with 
me I might still battle a little longer, but I fear the die is cast. And they have 
been to see her, well that is more than I was prepared to hear. May there not be 
some mistake about this? A Merchant of this place, an intimate friend of my 
family, on his return from Philadelphia last spring called to see Rowena, his 
name is Hickman, may not his visit account for the information which you have 
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had? please inquire and inform me. Mr H. is a married man, tall and of pre- 
posessing manners, & appearance, if there has been any other visitor, and you 
cannot procure his name, try and send me a description of his person, I will 
know him. 

Now, as regards John going for Ro. I am at a loss to know how it can be 
effected. I have not the money to spare. Tis true I have a respectable estate, 
and am not encumbered, but I am making every preparation to aid Johns ad- 
venture, and in order that he may have a start in Kansas which will place him 
in a proper position I have made a claim adjoining his, which I intend purchas- 
ing and adding to his. We are now under the impression that our Section will 
be in market the coming winter, or early in spring, and you are well aware that 
in matters of this kind there can be no dallying, we must be ready at the moment 
either to pay for our claims or relinquish them. My present situation will re- 
quire the straining of every nerve to enable me to meet the issue. If I send John 
the expence will slay me, I am not able to meet it. You know it would cost a 
good deal to prepare him for the trip, and in addition to all else it is vitally 
important that he should be on his claim as much as possible before the Land 
Sales. He has some of my Negroes in the Territory, and they work on his claim 
& mine simultaneously, this is done in order to secure both. 

The same mail which brot your letter had one from Ro, in which she spoke of 
leaving school and going to her Aunt Malvinas and await there her brothers 
arrival ;* this speaks but too plainly her determination not to remain longer in 
Raleigh. She says that for reasons which she cannot write but will tell me, she 
cannot remain longer at school. This has arroused still more painfull anticipa- 
tions. You recollect that one objection which I made against my children going 
to school in N. C. was a dread that (troubles of others) might be thrown in 
their face the hint in R’s letter causes me to dread that something of this kind 
has occured. If so, I do not desire that she should remain there one hour longer. 
But to get her home I dont see how it can be accomplished. 

Let me suggest a plan. You are anxious to see Kansas Territory, well you are 
now on a pleasure trip to Shocco Springs'® suppose you take a trip West—it will 
cost less than remaining at S. You can travel all the way by railroad & steamer, 
and can make the trip to St. Louis in 4 days, from there to Jefferson City by 
R. R. thence to Indep. by Boat. You will see a country not as it was when you 
last visited it, and you would have the satisfaction of knowing that you have 
tread the battle ground of Slavery, and beheld the noble pioneers who are now 
burnishing their arms for the battle in October when we elect our Delegate to 


18 Rowena spent the winter at the Little River plantation. In March, 1856, she married 
Ezra B. Hickman of a prominent Jackson County merchant and banking family. Six 
months later, on her eighteenth birthday, she died. Over her grave her husband erected 
a large and touchingly engraved headstone and footstone. 

19 A watering place in Warren County, North Carolina. 
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Congress. The Convention which made the nomination adjourned on Thursday 
the Free Soil faction I have heared meet next week. 

{Andrew H.} Reeder is gone, [Wilson] Shannon of Ohio is to be our Gov- 
ernor, if he is a freesoiler he had better never see Kansas. But a truse with this, I 
am wandering from my subject. 

If you would adopt this plan, you could bring Rowena with you, and then 
we could discuss and arrange everything in relation to this property of my chil- 
dren in Carolina. 

There are many here who would be rejoiced to see you, and I believe if you 
would come you would make an investment in Kansas. 

Affectionately yours 
Sam Ralston 





Book Reviews 


Understanding History: A Primer of Historical Method. By Louis Gottschalk. 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1950. Pp. xix, 294, vi. Appendix. $2.50.) 


This textbook was developed in ‘The Laboratory Course in Historical Method” 
at the University of Chicago. Some parts of it have been published before in 
essay form, but they are adapted here to the needs of textbook presentation. As 
with most texts evolving out of courses which a teacher has conducted repeatedly, 
this one is a highly useful teaching instrument. 

Its conception of the historian’s task is broad. ‘It [history} partakes of the 
nature of science, art, and philosophy. As a method, it follows strict rules for 
ascertaining verifiable fact; as exposition and narrative, it calls for imagination, 
literary taste, and critical standards; as interpretation of life, it demands the 
philosopher's insights and judgments.” The author, who was a member of the 
Social Science Research Council's Committee on Historiography, makes excellent 
use of its Theory and Practice of Historical Study: A Report of the Committee 
on Historiography (New York: Social Science Research Council Bulletin 54, 
1946). In fact this manual presents to the beginning graduate student a schol- 
arly orientation in keeping with the conclusions of that report. That report's 
frame of reference pervades the entire book and is most completely stated in the 
first two and the last three chapters. 

As a textbook in a field already well supplied with them, Gottschalk’s volume 
is more than justified by its differences, all of which seem to the reviewer dis- 
tinct improvements. It is a down-to-earth treatment for the beginning student in 
American graduate schools who needs more help in interpreting historical records 
than he does in testing their validity. It is a mature presentation of the problems 
of interpretation, of cause, of motive, and of influence. And it keeps constantly 
in mind other fields of social science and their relation to history. Not beginning 
students alone, but many of us older ones can profit from the last two chapters. 

The appendix reprints the publisher's useful “Rules for the Guidance of 
Authors and Translators.” 


University of Missouri ELMER ELLIs 


History: Its Purpose and Method. By G. J. Renier. (Boston: Beacon Press, 
1950. Pp. 272. Appendices. $3.00.) 


The purpose of this book, whose author is a Dutchman, professor of Dutch 
history and institutions in the University of London, is to attempt a ‘‘statement 
of the place of history among the departments of human knowledge, and to de- 
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scribe the historian’s work as it actually takes place” (p. 6). From his statement 
that ‘‘society expects a justification for the material support it gives to those who 
elaborate and teach knowledge,” one may deduce that he prepared his book for 
the general reader. This deduction seems to be borne out by the fact that he 
furnishes English translations for his foreign language quotations in an appendix, 
even for Ranke’s famous wie es eigentlich gewesen. History students will find 
his style wordy and rhetorical, his attitude patronizing. Experienced historians 
will not quarrel with the author’s statement, ‘My only claim to novelty is one of 
arrangement and emphasis” (p. 7 n.). 

The discussion of many subjects is conventional and can be found treated better 
elsewhere, as, for example, definitions of history, history as a story, or as the 
events themselves, as a science, as an art, kinds of history, the relationship to 
other subjects, the definition and classification of traces (sources), internal and 
external criticism, and so on. 

The emphasis in the book is on the historian’s responsibility to society. “The 
task of the historian is simply and exclusively to keep available for social use the 
knowledge of past experiences of human society’” (p. 222). To achieve this task 
of telling the story, the historian first sets out to find the facts. These he implies 
from “traces.” Facts are uncertain and have to be checked, but knowledge of 
them is sufficient to warrant the task of constructing the story or rewriting it be- 
cause of a change in social focus. 

Having facts in hand the historian turns to serialization (preparation of the 
narrative). This involves selection (with a view to the interests of society), 
chronology, causation (which must moderate its claims), imagination (the least 
risky), common sense (intuitive judgment), formal psychology (selected), and 
the historian’s a priori philosophy of history. Every historian has a philosophy 
of history but his function is not to expound this philosophy but simply to tell 
the story. Renier is critical of mutable dogmatisms (Marxist, Catholic, Calvinist 
theories) and mythologies (Croce, Collingwood, and Toynbee). The author's 
“Laws” of history are inferior in terminology and description to Cheyney’s at- 
tempts along the same line. 

Professor Renier derived his philosophy from the Belgian scholar Henri 
Pirenne. He supports it by frequent quotations from and references to the prag- 
matist philosophers, William James, F. C. S. Schiller, Alfred Sidgwick, and 
John Dewey. He is critical of the interpretations of Croce and Collingwood. He 
seems not to have heard of C. A. Beard, Carl Becker, or Louis Gottschalk. On 
the other hand he is familiar with Dutch historians, and American readers will 
profit from having them introduced. 


University of Tennessee J. WesLey HorFMANN 


Historians and Their Craft: A Study of the Presidential Addresses of the 
American Historical Association, 1884-1945. By Herman Ausubel. Colum- 
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bia University Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, No. 567. 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1950. Pp. 373. Bibliography. 
$4.75.) 


The most faithful member of the American Historical Association, faced with 
sixty presidential addresses at the same time, might be excused for feeling some 
dismay. Mr. Ausubel has approached them with relish. His book analyzes all 
presidential addresses delivered at annual meetings of the A.H.A. from the first 
meeting, in 1884, down through 1945. 

The presidency, over the years, has been filled by a wide array of figures, 
including Woodrow Wilson and Theodore Roosevelt, a librarian, an admiral, a 
senator, a French ambassador, eminent private scholars like Henry Adams and 
James Ford Rhodes, transplanted Britons like Goldwin Smith and Henry Morse 
Stephens; but most of them since the beginning, and all of them since 1921 
(Wilson, president in 1924, did not live to prepare an address) have been 
academic professors of history in the American university system. Most have 
been primarily engaged in American history, a great many in ancient and medi- 
eval, and relatively few (as the present reviewer notes with chagrin) in modern 
European. Collectively they represent a great pool of wisdom, perhaps somewhat 
diluted by the fact that their messages are, after all, after-dinner speeches. 

To deal with sixty such speeches presents great technical difficulties. By its 
nature, the book is of the sort in which the author is forever saying what other 
people said. The ensuing problems of paraphrase, restatement, and quotation 
have been managed by Mr. Ausubel with great skill. Between what he thinks 
and what his subjects think there is never any confusion; and he fills in with 
effective thumbnail characterizations of the presidents, and often epigrammatic 
observations of his own. More difficulty is presented by the fact that the addresses 
defy classification ; all are in a sense equal, all being presidential addresses, and 
all of the same length; nor do they reveal any inner principle of continuous de- 
velopment, being the work of some sixty different minds (actually fifty-nine) 
brought successively into office through the operation of as many nominating 
committees. 

Somewhat surprisingly, Mr. Ausubel finds no general trend, no distinguishing 
difference between the earlier and the later utterances, or between those before 
and after the First World War. Unable to present his material chronologically, 
he breaks it down by large topics: ideas of the usefulness of history, of the place 
of “facts” and of individuals in history, of the science and philosophy of history, 
of history as literature, and of the scope and content that history ought to have. 
He runs through his sixty speeches chronologically on each topic. The result 
might be expected to be dry; and, in truth, the last pages did not prove as ab- 
sorbing to the present reviewer as the first; but, in fact, thanks to the author's 
skill, the book is entirely successful and is one that all members of the “gild” 
will be glad to have. Indeed, one suspects that some of the addresses take on an 
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interest in the context of Mr. Ausubel’s book that may not have been apparent to 
their first hearers. 

The book demonstrates, as Carl Becker once said, that the ‘new history” is an 
old story. Indeed, ten years before Robinson’s book by that name, a presidential 
address entitled ‘The New History” was delivered by Edward Eggleston. Nor, 
either before or after James Harvey Robinson, did any president of the Associa- 
tion deny that history should be ‘‘broad,”” embracing economic, social, intellec- 
tual, and cultural developments as well as political. Few if any expressed the 
scorn of a Bury or a Seignobos for literary attractiveness. 

As old as the new history, among the presidents, is the belief that history 
should be used to throw light on present problems. This was the theme of the 
very first address, delivered in 1884 by Andrew D. White, who in his books 
had used history to prove the advantages of free thought and sound money. 
Somewhat inconsistently, as Mr. Ausubel delicately suggests, the presidents 
after the First World War, while insisting on this practical value of history, and 
living in an age dominated by war, diplomacy, and the whims of dictators, held 
the historical importance of war, diplomacy, or individual characters in low es- 
teem. In general, while making wise observations, Mr. Ausubel is cautious in 
criticism, as perhaps befits a young man in discussing formal pronouncements of 
the elder statesmen. As severe a remark as he makes is that Henry Osborn Taylor 
was vague, or that George Lincoln Burr inclined to be nebulous. 

The book, by offering a compendium of all that has been said by our presi- 
dents, and showing how often the same things have been repeated, may prove 
an embarrassment to future presidents faced with the duty of preparing an ad- 
dress ; if so, it is pleasantly ironical that Mr. Ausubel was encouraged in his proj- 
ect by the present president, Professor Schuyler. 


Princeton University R. R. PALMER 


The American as Reformer. By Arthur M. Schlesinger. (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1950. Pp. xi, 127. Notes. $2.25.) 


In the spring of 1950 the noted historian Arthur M. Schlesinger delivered the 
Haynes Foundation lectures at Pomona College, which he expanded and pub- 
lished later in the year under the title The American as Reformer. For many 
years Mr. Schlesinger has utilized effectively the provocative essay as a medium 
by which to present new ideas and to stimulate further investigation into sug- 
gested subjects. In the current volume he contributes an introduction to the study 
of “the general character and workings of the reform impulse,” which he hopes 
will induce others to undertake comprehensive research. The result is a short 
book comprising three essays: “The Historical Climate of Reform,” ‘The Reform 
Impulse in Action,” and “The Revolt Against Revolt.” In the first two of these 
the author ranges over familiar ground, with attention to the slavery controversy 
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and to other causes such as prohibition, woman suffrage, and peace. There is a 
convenient fourfold classification of third parties and a description of pressure 
groups as devices by which to achieve reform. Nowadays when liberals and re- 
formers are on the defensive as never before in modern history, it is timely and 
useful to have Mr. Schlesinger’s calm evaluation of those “disturbers of the 
peace’’—the reformers. He shows how the “best people” have so often opposed 
reform, demonstrates the terror which reformers have inspired, and cites oppro- 
brious epithets mutually employed by reformers and conservatives. The author 
renders a service when he analyzes and defines such familiar argot as ‘‘statism,” 
“welfare state,” “Americanism,” and ‘‘un-Americanism” ; and he demolishes the 
argument for teachers’ loyalty oaths. 

Unfortunately the little volume does not represent the author at his best. It 
affords an example of the pitfalls of concise, broad generalization and populari- 
zation. Its pages are sprinkled with clichés and trite illustrations, while dubious 
generalizations, incorrect implications, and misleading emphases mar the work. 
A few examples must suffice. Historians will be astonished to read what Mr. 
Schlesinger says of the role of the Republican party (p. 85): “Faithful to this 
[Lincoln’s} creed, the Republican party for many years sponsored legislation to 
police Big Business in the public interest, promote state universities, conserve 
natural resources and improve working conditions.” While some technical de- 
fense may be made for this statement, it appears to be almost wholly misleading 
as to the actualities of Republican policy in the post-Civil War era, as well as of 
the period 1921-1933. Disturbing also are several assertions concerning the 
election of 1896 (pp. 57-58) ; and Mr. Schlesinger writes in the gold-standard 
tradition when he remarks (pp. 48-49): ‘‘Most historians, for example, agree 
that . . . Bryan’s followers in the free-silver campaign were acting against their 
real self-interest.’" The passage quoted on page 81 appears to illustrate attacks 
of the conservative press upon Theodore Roosevelt, but actually (see p. 116, note 
16) it emanated from Frank I. Cobb, liberal editor of the New York World. 
While President Truman did indeed win in 1948 without “the Solid South’’ 
(p. 59), it is as significant to point out that his victory depended upon a large 
block of votes from that region. One may doubt, too, that Henry A. Wallace 
was ‘‘inveigled” (p. 47) into running for the presidency on the Progressive ticket 
—trather one suspects that he was a “‘willin’ Barkis.” 


Washington and Lee University OLLINGER CRENSHAW 


Society and Thought in Early America: A Social and Intellectual History of the 
American People through 1865. By Harvey Wish. (New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1950. Pp. xii, 612. Illustrations, bibliography. 
$4.75.) 


Of all the aspects of the past explored by historians, that known as cultural 
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history is one of the rockiest regions and one of the most likely to be strewn with 
pitfalls. The range of knowledge demanded of the pathmarker here must be 
wide and his comprehension deep; it is easy for him to lose his way; and in re- 
porting his discoveries, he seldom finds it easy to combine penetrating analysis 
with a clear and vivid style. 

In this volume Professor Wish has avoided most of these pitfalls. Happily 
many explorers before him have marked out the main features of this region; 
and in giving a comprehensive view of it over two and a half centuries in 
America, he has necessarily followed well-mapped trails. Some materials that he 
has included represent his own researches, but in the main it is a synthesis that 
is based upon the work of a generation of his predecessors and co-workers. The 
style is sometimes flat and flavorless, but as a whole the work is balanced, well 
constructed, and useful. The author thinks the most distinctive feature of Ameri- 
can life before 1865 was its role as a laboratory where the cultural and economic 
ideas of innovators and radicals (European as well as American) could be lived, 
or at least tested. It was from the rich intercultural contacts constantly at work 
in this “laboratory” that American nationality developed. Almost as important, 
but less distinctively American, were the revolutionary gains made by freedom, 
which he defines as middle-class liberalism. This brand of freedom, he says, 
owed much to English liberalism of the Puritan Revolution, and it grew steadily 
as it was fed by ‘‘the social awareness implied in English trade unionism, abo- 
litionism, and factory reform.” 

The opening two chapters illustrate a device that Professor Wish uses re- 
peatedly: that of identifying an era with a representative figure. In Chapter 
I he describes “The England of Roger Williams,” in Chapter II ‘The New 
England of Roger Williams.” In the same way he has identified seventeenth- 
century Virginia with William Fitzhugh, the pre-Revolutionary generation with 
Franklin, the age of the Revolution with Hancock and Jefferson, the “melting 
pot” with Carl Schurz, the West with Parkman and Andrew Jackson, and the 
ante-bellum South with Jefferson Davis. Although there is no documentation, 
a “select bibliography’ at the end of the volume comments upon the chief 
sources for each chapter. 

To quarrel with an author about the relative space he gives to this or that 
topic may be captious. Yet it seems surprising that Indians should deserve more 
attention than Negroes, or that Ann Lee and the Shakers should be given as 
much as Joseph Smith and the Mormons. By falling into an occasional error 
or inconsistency, Professor Wish only proves that he is human. For instance, 
it is not true that Alexander Stephens ever “struggled to get public schools 
for the masses of Georgia.” In one place (p. 207) the authorship of Reason, 
the Only Oracle of Man (1784) is ascribed to Dr. Thomas Young, in another 
place (p. 247) to Ethan Allen. But few readers will begrudge Dr. Wish these 
small evidences of his fallibility. But why did he flaunt it so boldly in his 
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discussion of the nullification crisis of 1832-33 by saying: ‘Following Calhoun, 
South Carolina passed an ordinance of secession” ? 


Emory University JAMES RABUN 


American Painting: History and Interpretation. By Virgil Barker. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1950. Pp. xxvii, 717. Illustrations, notes. 
$12.50.) 


This is a new book giving a new evaluation of American painting by the 
able art historian and researcher, Virgil Barker. He was born in Abingdon, 
Virginia, and was educated at Bordenton Military Institute and Harvard Univer- 
sity. In addition he studied drawing and painting at the Corcoran School of 
Art, Washington, D. C. Later as curator of paintings in the department of 
fine arts at the Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh, and with the Kansas City 
Art Institute, and as professor of art history at the University of Miami, Mr. 
Barker had the opportunity to examine carefully the works of the painters of 
this country. 

For forty-five years Samuel Isham’s History of American Painting has been 
a standard reference book dealing with the development of painting in this 
country. During that time there has been a change in the approach to art 
criticism. Although art principles remain constant, they are used with different 
emphases. It is Virgil Barker who gives us a valuable new interpretation of 
American painting. 

Because of the tremendous interest in the historical growth of painting in 
our country within the past generation, American contributions have become 
even more significant. This one-volume publication is a superb presentation 
of American painting from early colonial days to that great period in the late 
nineteenth century, represented by Ryder, Homer, and Eakins. 

One might wish that Mr. Barker had continued his study to incorporate those 
artists at the turn of the century. It would be interesting to have his treatment 
of the influence of the French School on American painting, of regionalism 
in art, of abstract painting, of Expressionism, and of other contemporary idioms. 
However, these subjects are covered elsewhere by books dealing with individ- 
uals and with groups of painters. 

In American Painting is included not only the work of professional painters 
but also the work of the folk artists, artisans, amateurs, and miniaturists—both 
native and foreign born. These creative works from all geographical areas are 
cited with clarity and sensitivity. Influences and people and paintings are welded 
together into an American art background. 

There is accuracy in the reporting of details as they relate to the individual 
painters. For example, Winslow Homer is treated in a particularly thorough 
and satisfying manner. Knowledge and understanding result in distinguished 
critical analyses. 
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As Mr. Barker traces the development and history of American painting from 
the early 1600's to the 1860's, the reader is brought face to face with American 
life in a way seldom accomplished in a book of this type. We are given a 
comprehensive view of painting as it reflects its own times. One hundred 
black-and-white illustrations accompany the text. 

Certainly the thoroughness and completeness of Virgil Barker's American 
Painting is a splendid testimonial to his twenty years of research. 


University of Georgia LaMaR Dopp 


A History of the Baptists. By Robert G. Torbet. With a foreword by Kenneth 
Scott Latourette. (Philadelphia: Judson Press, 1950. Pp. 538. Appen- 
dices, bibliography. $6.00.) 


Writing in the mid-1830's Tocqueville observed that “there was no country 
in the whole world in which the Christian religion retains a greater influence 
over the souls of men than in America.’’ Somehow, somewhere, the tremendous 
role of spiritual authority in America’s past has been lost sight of. This moving 
story, A History of the Baptists, serves as a valuable corrective to the short- 
sightedness of many current secular-minded historians. 

The entire sweep of Baptist history is here telescoped by Dr. Torbet, pro- 
fessor of church history in the Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary of Phila- 
delphia. Almost half of the work is taken up with the disputed origins; the 
growth of Baptist groups in England, the British possessions, and Europe; 
as well as the world missionary impulse. The remainder deals in a scholarly 
and at the same time eminently readable manner with the evolution of the 
various autonomous Baptist church bodies in America. 

Somewhat of a theological tempest has raged concerning the true roots of 
Baptist faith. The author supports the modern theory that after 1610 there 
occurred ‘‘an unbroken succession of Baptist churches” and that from 1641 
“Baptist doctrine and practice have been the same in all essential features that 
they are today.” The Baptists have sought to practice ‘New Testament Chris- 
tianity.” Their unwavering devotion to the principle of religious freedom, 
including separation of church and state and the right of private interpretation 
of the Bible, has been a valuable contribution to the realm of political freedom. 

The importance of the Anabaptist heritage has been open to differing inter- 
pretations. Although no historical continuity can be proved, the author con- 
cludes that kinship can be traced “only to those Anabaptists who taught believer's 
baptism, regenerate church membership, and the supremacy of the Scriptures.” 

It is fairly well known that the Baptist church from its earliest days opposed 
pedobaptism. Less familiar is the story of the founding of the first two Baptist 
churches in England, in the years of unrest of the early seventeenth century. 
The “General Baptists’’ were Arminian in viewpoint and affusionist in mode 
of baptism. The “Particular Baptists,” on the other hand, expressed a Calvinistic 
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theology in their London Confession of 1644. They espoused baptism by im- 
mersion, believing that the apostles had followed this form. True baptism, 
one spokesman declared, “ought to be by diping the Body into the Water, 
resembling Burial and riseing again.” 

Coming from Britain, the seeds of the American Baptist church first took 
root in Rhode Island. In spite of many persecutions the democratic church 
persevered. As a consequence of the colonial Great Awakening, the number 
of these churches increased from 60 in 1740 to 472 by 1776. Using the tech- 
niques of synthesis and generalization, the author skillfully guides the reader 
through the growth of home and foreign missionary enterprise, the divisive 
force of antimissionism among the frontier Baptists, the slavery schism of 1845, 
and post-Civil War developments. It is unfortunate that the role of the soul- 
melting Baptist preacher on the advancing frontier has been slighted, for cer- 
tainly nowhere was that communion’s achievement in ministering to the disin- 
herited more strikingly demonstrated. 

The book's value for researchers is enhanced by three appendices, which 
include a chronological table, a listing of Baptist church bodies (some forty- 
three by 1947), and an index of Baptist schools and colleges in the United 
States. In the annotated bibliography all references are in a single alphabetical 
listing. Written primarily to serve as a standard textbook in Baptist schools, 
Dr. Torbet’s study is a valuable addition to the growing library on American 
church history. 


University of Maryland CHARLES A. JOHNSON 


The Eastern Shore of Maryland and Virginia. Edited by Charles B. Clark. 
Volumes I, II, and II. (New York: Lewis Historical Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., 1950. Pp. xvi, 1182 [Vols. I-II}; 350 [Vol. III}. Maps, 
illustrations. $48.50.) 


The Eastern Shore of Maryland has often been regarded—and, indeed, has 
thought of itself—as a region unlike any other part of these United States. 
Natives of that area separated by the Chesapeake Bay from the rest of Maryland 
are not modest in claiming that their peninsula surpasses other sections in beauty, 
natural resources, economic possibilities, and the qualities which go to make 
pleasant living. It is strange, therefore, that there has been no previous effort 
to gather the history of the entire unit within the covers of one book. Seven of 
the nine counties which make up Maryland’s part of the Eastern Shore have 
local histories, and at least three of the larger towns have been the subjects of 
historical narratives, but the present compilation is the first to bring together 
the materials on the various phases of life in the whole region from the earliest 
discoveries to the present day. 

This is a co-operative project, and Dr. Clark has been fortunate in his choice 
of collaborators. The writers of the individual chapters are either experts in 
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particular fields or young scholars who have carried on research in special 
subjects. Occasionally, chapters or excerpts from volumes already in print are 
used, but most of the work is original. The result is a patchwork, but it is a 
well-integrated patchwork, with only a few rough spots and a minimum of 
repetition. In this respect, Dr. Clark has avoided the faults usually found in 
such co-operative enterprises. 

The history proper is contained in the first two volumes, which have both 
chapters and pages numbered consecutively. There are interesting accounts 
of the geography and the Indians of the Eastern Shore, and then the narrative 
sweeps on to the settlement, development, and growth of the region. All phases 
of life are covered: social, economic, religious, cultural, legal—and it is im- 
possible to find any topic which is not discussed. Some chapters include data 
on the history of the entire colony or state, but even those are slanted to bring 
out the part played by Eastern Shoremen. The only strictly biographical chapter 
is one on the career of Tench Tilghman. The inclusion of Gerald W. John- 
son’s essay on the Maryland Act of Religious Toleration seems inappropriate 
and interrupts the flow of history. The footnotes—appended to each chapter— 
show the use of large numbers of essays and monographic studies as well as 
the latest books (such as Barker, Crowl, Dole, and so on). 

Volume II begins with a lengthy chapter (sixty-eight pages) on the Eastern 
Shore of Virginia in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries—which provides, 
under fifteen subject headings, a general coverage of that portion of the region. 
Then comes a series of topical chapters dealing with county government, popu- 
lation, religion, education, health, architecture, literature, libraries, sports, eco- 
nomic life, and transportation. Individual chapters describe the Eastern Shore’s 
institutions of higher learning: Washington College, Maryland State College 
at Princess Anne, and Maryland State Teachers College at Salisbury. Finally, 
there are chapters on each of the nine counties, and in every case are included 
thumbnail sketches of the principal towns. 

The chapter on the literature of the Eastern Shore, by Donald L. Ball, might 
be singled out for its complete coverage of the subject and for its ideal arrange- 
ment. Anyone wanting information on the works written with the Eastern 
Shore as setting will find critical discussions of a variety of books, ancient and 
modern, under the headings of historical fiction, romantic fiction, realistic fiction, 
nonfictional prose, and poetry. At the end Mr. Ball has added a full list of 
titles with bibliographical information. Another useful chapter for reference 
purposes is the editor's compilation of the prominent Eastern Shoremen in 
public life, including members of the Continental Congress, the United States 
Senate, and the House of Representatives, as well as governors, judges, and 
other state officials. 

Volume III, paged separately, is the usual conglomeration of biographical 
sketches, with photographs—included, one presumes, in order to defray the 
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cost of publication for the entire project. There is no discernible order in the 
arrangement—certainly it is not alphabetical—and the essays are all laudatory 
in the extreme. It is to be hoped that some day this type of thing can be avoided ; 
it brings an unfortunate coupling of good historical writing and pure chaff. 

The illustrations are numerous and well chosen. Reproductions of old maps 
are excellent, but some photographs are not first rate. A good modern map 
would add to the value of the work, since many readers may not be familiar 
with the locale. Except for these few shortcomings, this history should serve 
well as a guide and reference tool, and Eastern Shoremen may be certain that 
the history of their peninsula is at long last in readable and usable form. 


Loyola College, Baltimore WituiaM D. Hoyt, Jr. 


The Papers of Thomas Jefferson. Edited by Julian P. Boyd, Lyman H. Butter- 
field, and Mina R. Bryan. Volume II, 1777 to 18 June 1779. (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1950. Pp. xxiv, 665. Illustrations, maps, appen- 
dix. $10.00.) 


In October, 1776, Thomas Jefferson took his seat in the Virginia General 
Assembly as a delegate from Albemarle County and continued in this capacity 
until he became governor in June, 1779. Volume II of the Papers accordingly 
reveals Jefferson the legislator through his correspondence and more strikingly 
through the bills of which he was the author or coauthor. His work as chair- 
man of the Committee to Revise the Laws of the Commonwealth during the 
first years of the Revolution was a special assignment which brought far-reach- 
ing results beyond the period covered by this volume. The records of this 
committee in the form of bills submitted to the General Assembly comprise the 
second half of the volume in a separate section. 

During these years in the House of Delegates Jefferson was concerned chiefly 
with Virginia problems and his correspondents were mostly Virginians. Of the 
eighty-two letters printed, less than half are from him even though, in accord- 
ance with editorial policy, all such letters are included but only selected ones 
written to him. Some correspondence doubtless has been lost or destroyed ; 
nevertheless it is evident from the voluminous documentary records at hand that 
Jefferson's legislative labors must have required the greater share of his time. 
If matters in his home state commanded first attention, some of them, like the 
disputes over Henderson's Transylvania colony, the development of a more 
liberal land policy, military events in the Northwest, or the prevention of 
importation of slaves, embodied broader implications beyond their importance 
as domestic issues. This young Virginian in his middle thirties had not lost 
touch with national affairs, however, since his service in the Continental Con- 
gress. In May, 1777, he initiated what was to become a distinguished corre- 
spondence with John Adams by suggesting for the salvation of the Union that 
“any proposition might be negatived by the representatives of a majority of 
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the people of America, or of a majority of the colonies of America.” In 
December he expressed to Adams the fear that Congress was leaning toward 
the doctrine of implied powers with regard to the making of treaties. His most 
frequent correspondent was his friend Richard Henry Lee, who kept him in- 
formed on military movements and the problems of the new nation as reflected 
in the proceedings of Congress. 

Jefferson's private interests and personal tastes are seldom recorded in his 
letters during this period. The pressure of public business crowded out all but 
a few casual remarks of this kind. He would like to assemble a “domestic band 
of musicians,” he wrote to Mazzei’s friend, Giovanni Fabbroni, for music “‘is 
the favorite passion of my soul.” Having yet ‘‘a little leisure to indulge my 
fondness for philosophical studies,” he hoped to exchange meteorological data 
with Fabbroni. In sending David Rittenhouse his observations on the eclipse 
of 1778 Jefferson took occasion to pay tribute to the genius of this scientist. 
One of the finest examples of his lucid reasoning combined with a sense of 
justice and humanitarianism is found in the letter to Governor Patrick Henry, 
March 27, 1779, arguing against the proposed separation of British and Ger- 
man prisoners from their officers as a violation of the Saratoga Convention 
and as an unwarranted hardship on them. ‘But is an enemy so execrable that 
tho in captivity his wishes and comforts are to be disregarded and even crossed ? 
I think not. It is for the benefit of mankind to mitigate the horrors of war as 
much as possible.” 

The section on the Revisal of the Laws begins with an excellent twenty-page 
historical introduction. The task of the Committee to Revise the Laws was not 
one of compilation and codification but rather of liberalizing the laws of the 
commonwealth, for, as Jefferson later wrote in his autobiography, “I knew 
that our legislation under the regal government had many very vicious points 
which urgently required reformation.’ The editors point out that the revision 
has been difficult to comprehend in its entirety because the work itself never 
came into clear focus. A few of the bills became acts soon after the committee 
made its report in 1779 amid the flush of revolutionary enthusiasm which still 
prevailed; most of them, however, lay dormant until they were reconsidered 
during 1785-1786 and enacted as a result of the persistence of James Madison; 
and a few others failed of passage. Among the manifold subjects covered by 
the committee’s report three bills are especially noteworthy for their importance 
in Jefferson's own opinion and for their historical significance in relation to the 
Revolution: (1) for directing the course of descents, enacted in 1785; (2) 
for the more general diffusion of knowledge, that is, Jefferson’s plan for uni- 
versal education, which failed in 1785 and 1786; and (3) for establishing 
religious freedom, printed as a broadside in 1779 but not enacted until 1785. 
The legislative material in this volume may serve, incidentally, to illustrate the 
fact, often unappreciated by research students, that bills and the revisions they 
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undergo are frequently more important historically than the acts which finally 
result. 

The editorial work in Volume II, as in its predecessor, is a tour de force 
in historical scholarship and textual criticism. It is especially impressive with 
respect to the revision of the laws, while it escapes the pedantry that Jefferson 
himself is accused of in the editors’ comment on his notes to the bill for pro- 
portioning crimes and punishments (p. 505). The extended essay on the bill 
for establishing religious freedom, for example, provides a concise account of 
the historical background, progress of the legislation, and a comparative criticism 
of the several texts of the act. Both the general historian and the legal scholar 
will welcome the editors’ elucidation and criticism throughout the work, but it 
would not be asking too much of the specialist to make his own comparison of 
texts of bills in this volume with those of the acts in Hening’s Statutes, instead 
of including all the minute differences in the editorial notes. 

Jefferson informed Franklin in August, 1777, that “the people [of Virginia] 
seem to have deposited the monarchical and taken up the republican govern- 
ment with as much ease as would have attended their throwing off an old and 
putting on a new suit of clothes.” In May, 1779, William Fleming in Phila- 
delphia wrote Jefferson: “Our great misfortune is, that the bulk of the people, 
thro’out the states, seem to have lost sight of the great object for which we 
had recourse to arms.’ If Volume II of the Papers of Thomas Jefferson has 
any general historical significance as an organic body of primary material, it is 
in providing abundant evidence directly and between the lines that the real 
revolution was a slow process in which the overthrow of monarchy was only 
the first step. The goal of a republican society in its best eighteenth-century 
connotation was not easily achieved. What Jefferson had accomplished in Vir- 
ginia by 1786 with the aid of Madison for their own generation and for the 
future of American democracy is the heart of this volume. 


Institute of Early American History and Culture LESTER J. CAPPON 


The Letters of Benjamin Franklin & Jane Mecom. Edited with an introduction 
by Carl Van Doren. American Philosophical Society Memoirs, Volume 27. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1951. Pp. xx, 380. Illustrations. 
$5.00.) 


This volume, which undertakes to collect the surviving correspondence be- 
tween Franklin and his favorite sister, letters to members of their households, 
additional letters of hers, and records concerning her affairs, is a feat of edi- 
torial magic. Drawing heavily upon American Philosophical Society files but 
supplementing its documents from many other collections, Mr. Van Doren has 
made available approximately one hundred previously unpublished manuscripts 
and has completed or corrected others formerly printed fragmentarily or inaccu- 
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rately. To clarify baffling references, he has supplied in notes preceding each 
item pertinent details verified from rarely explored sources. 

This work, however, was not consummated for the sake of scholarship. It 
portrays two personalities, Franklin and his almost forgotten sister. Jane was 
eleven when Benjamin ran away. Thereafter, they met only seven times. “You 
were ever my peculiar favorite,” his first communication assured her; so she 
remained until the last, sixty-three years later. Nor is this partiality surprising, 
for the conclusion that they were kindred in spirit, temperament, and abilities 
as well as in flesh is inescapable. 

Here Franklin appears at his informal best: Poor Richard, the diplomat, but 
especially the benefactor, forever dispensing money to his sister or ribbons and 
laces to be sold at a profit. Past eighty, attending to “Business 5 Hours every 
Day,’ he could pause to send her ‘‘a Barrel of Flour and I blame myself for 
not sooner desiring you to lay in your Winter's Wood.” 

Primarily, however, this is Jane Mecom’s book, she who is rescued from near 
oblivion. ‘Sorrows roll upon me like waves of the sea,” she wrote. But loss 
of husband, eleven children, sixteen brothers and sisters, grandchildren, the 
insanity of two sons, privations, and insecurity failed to crush her. She survived, 
solid as New England granite, grateful for a brother's generosity, solicitous for 
his well-being. “He while living was to me every enjoyment”; with his pass- 
ing, she retreated into the shadows from which their correspondence had drawn 
her. In the house, his gift, on Unity Street, she lived four years longer, all 
pleasures “withered and waned away.” 

This posthumous volume represents a final addition to Mr. Van Doren’s 
studies of our nation’s formative years and one of its master diplomats. In notes 
and introduction he utilizes information from years of intensive research. Every 
person interested in firsthand observations of stirring events, in a great states- 
man’s off-stage activities, or in the revitalizing of a neglected, commonplace 
citizen is deeply in his debt. 


Nashville, Tennessee Leora S. DRIVER 


Virginia Gazette Index, 1736-1780. By Lester J. Cappon and Stella F. Duff. 
Volumes I and II. (Williamsburg, Va.: Institute of Early American His- 
tory and Culture, 1950. Pp. ix, 1314. $60.00.) 


Fruit of an expensive and laborious enterprise, this is a most valuable publi- 
cation. But its cost of production is not the most significant aspect of its value. 
Great cost, reflected in high price, is rarely matched in value so clearly as in 
this Index. 

The nature of the contents is lucidly set forth in an introduction notable 
for its brevity and its modesty. As so well stated there, it is “a historical work 
of reference” ; it contains ‘‘a wealth of detail on countless subjects” ; it suggests 
“subjects of research”; it is “not confined to Virginia history but furnishes 
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reference data on other colonies and the mother country,” especially in the 
matter of British imperial connections and contacts. The procedure and system 
of compilation of the Imdex are adequately presented in the introduction. 

Any satisfactory grasp of the full value of the Index requires a careful survey 
of its entire contents, but it may be indicated here that it contains 18 pages on 
the British army and navy in America, 4 on cattle, 2 on fires, 15 on horses, 
6 on indentured servants, 2 on poems, 2 on sheep, 17 on slaves, and 6 on 
tobacco. And merely as an illustration of curious contents may be mentioned 
not only twins, triplets, quadruplets, and quintuplets, but one case of sextuplets. 

For some years the reviewer has worked in the history of the Middle Atlantic 
colonies and states in the last half of the eighteenth century, and he readily 
attests the excellence of the Index for all such research. Its consultation as a 
guide will be indispensable in all future research of this type. The use of the 
volumes is greatly facilitated by indexing an important item under more than 
one heading, as, for instance, a meeting indexed under its name, under the 
name of an important official, and under the name of the place of the meeting. 

If there are errors in the Index, they are not easily detected and when found 
are likely to be of minor importance. A careful survey of the contents brought 
to light only two probable discrepancies in matters known to the reviewer. It 
is hard to conceive how the Index might have been improved. Possibly a table 
of the extant files of the Virginia Gazette might have been added. If, as is likely, 
a complete table was too bulky, it might have been condensed in a few pages 
following the introduction or placed in an appendix. 

Combined with Swem’s Index, these two volumes greatly facilitate any de- 
tailed research in the history of Virginia and her neighbors in the colonial 
period. The sponsors and editors of this Index have pyt under obligation to 
them not only some historians of the present but researchers and writers in this 
field for all later time. 


University of Pittsburgh ALFRED P. JAMES 


Friend of the People: The Life of Dr. Peter Fayssoux, of Charleston, South 
Carolina. By Chalmers G. Davidson. (Columbia, S. C.: The Medical 
Association of South Carolina, 1950. Pp. vii, 151. Bibliography. $2.75.) 


Peter Fayssoux, the son of a Huguenot immigrant in Charleston, was born 
in 1745 and died in 1794. Like most Americans who achieved some prominence, 
he was reared under comfortable circumstances and was provided with higher 
education in the form of medical training in Charleston and at the University 
of Edinburgh. Since his preceptor at Charleston was the distinguished Dr. 
Garden, and Edinburgh was an outstanding medical center, his professional 
preparation left nothing to be desired. Returning to Charleston in 1769 he 
undertook private practice, only to have this interrupted by the turmoil of the 
Revolution. Dr. Fayssoux, as an ardent patriot, served first as ‘senior physician” 
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in the South Carolina medical service. This organization had only tenuous 
connections with the physician-in-chief appointed by the Continental Congress. 
Not until 1781 did Congress clearly organize the “Southern department” of 
the army medical service under national direction, at which time Fayssoux became 
“chief physician of the hospital.” He served faithfully under Greene and other 
commanders in the inadequate military hospitals of the time, and returned to 
private practice in Charleston at the conclusion of hostilities. 

Dr. Fayssoux’s subsequent career involved the combined activities of a physi- 
cian, a politician, and a planter—in about that order of importance. Although 
he acquired a rice plantation and was personally associated with the Charleston 
elite, he had some sympathy with popular aspirations; and for this reason he 
sided with the anti-Federalists in the South Carolina convention in 1789. One 
gathers that the doctor, who also served in the legislature and in the privy 
council, was opposed to the political oligarchy in his state, although just how 
far his liberalism went is not clear. Some years before his death, he realized 
that the demands of practice would not permit of a real political career. 

Dr. Fayssoux became after 1780 one of the best-known doctors in Charleston. 
He represented a type of leading physician, not uncommon during the Enlighten- 
ment, who was more devoted to humane practice and social reform than to 
science as such. Fayssoux lacked the theoretical bent and literary ability of his 
friends Ramsay and Rush; but like them he strove to improve his profession 
and to bring it more effectively to the aid of plain people. In 1789 he took 
the initiative in forming the Medical Society of Charleston and in setting up 
the first dispensary in that city. The latter organization provided free drugs 
and medical attention to the poor in the form of personal charity, and its serv- 
ices are interpreted by the author as “an eighteenth-century substitute for social- 
ized medicine.” It may be added that contemporary English discussions of com- 
pulsory health insurance aroused little interest in Charleston or other American 
centers. 

Although several Charleston physicians had achieved scientific reputations, 
there is no evidence that Dr. Fayssoux devoted any time to research. Like most 
practitioners he was too busy with other matters. His colleague Dr. William 
Charles Wells, also trained by Dr. Garden, was to become a distinguished scien- 
tist as a loyalist refugee in London; but there is no mention of any association 
between Wells and Fayssoux. 

Mr. Davidson has prepared this biography with care and expressed it with 
admirable brevity, basing it upon a systematic use of manuscripts as well as of 
published materials. At a few points, such as the discussion of the mechanics’ 
riots of 1784, one wishes that he had elaborated a bit upon “the times.” He 
has apparently presented all that can be learned of the life of Dr. Fayssoux; 
but this, unfortunately, is not enough to give a real picture of the man. There 
are hints here and there, but the narrative is in the main a well-interpreted chron- 
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icle of events in which the doctor participated. A comprehensive bibliography 
is appended, but the book lacks illustrations and index. 


ohns Hopkins Universit RICHARD HARRISON SHRYOCK 
P y 


Appeal to Arms: A Military History of the American Revolution. By Willard 
M. Wallace. (New York: Harper & Brothers Publishers, 1951. Pp. Viii, 
308. Maps, illustrations, notes. $4.50.) 

Mr. Wallace’s Appeal to Arms is by far the best-written account of the 
military during the Revolution that I have read. His picture is fairly complete. 
He painstakingly prepares the reader for the “‘queer’’ actions of the colonial 
soldier, such as leaving for home while in the midst of a campaign or arriving 
late for an important battle, and at the same time explains why the American 
soldier was unexcelled when the chips were down. The colonial lived by the 
sweat of his brow and believed in the principles of freedom for which he 
fought. His was a fair sense of responsibility, and he was happy in “besting 
the British” when an opportunity arose. Mr. Wallace avers that it does not 
detract from the Revolutionary American that his interests lay in many directions, 
since he was a jack-of-all-trades person because of necessity. The pleasing thing 
is that he was willing to suffer hardships in the face of apparent defeat. 

Battle accounts are complete, at least from the American viewpoint. Inti- 
mate stories of how emotions and common judgment worked together in the 
headquarters, middle, and lower ranks form a prominent part of the book. This 
means of portraying the inside workings of the Revolutionary military organi- 
zation is effective. These stories are based upon facts gained through extensive 
research, much of which was in new material. For the first time the reader gains 
a satisfactory picture of such persons as Sir John Burgoyne, Benedict Arnold, 
Charles Lee, and Paul Revere. This book is well documented both in primary 
and secondary materials. Perhaps the secondary materials have been used too 
extensively. 

American leadership compared favorably with that of the British during 
the war. Mr. Wallace answers many questions in great detail concerning the 
decisions and activities of the “top brass.’’ The promiscuous flirtations of 
General Sir William Howe on the British side, and of Benedict Arnold on the 
American side, had disastrous results that emanated from the corps of command. 
Gage, the Howes, and Clinton were handicapped because of the authority of 
Lord George Germain, who remained three thousand miles from the scene of 
operations. Washington was likewise handicapped by the narrow-sightedness ot 
the Second Continental Congress in its unwillingness to place absolute authority 
in his hands throughout the conflict. The readiness of Lafayette, Rochambeau, 
and de Grasse to serve under Washington, when the French forces more than 
equaled the Americans in number, strikes at the contention held by some that 
France was in the war only for ulterior purposes. No less a factor in favor 
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of the colonies was von Steuben’s tireless efforts to teach Prussian army funda- 
mentals to the allied forces. 

Mr. Wallace, in my opinion, does not stress sufficiently the importance of 
the French Alliance and the diplomatic relations between England and the 
Armed Neutrality nations as to the outcome of the war. Although the main 
emphasis in the book lies in the American point of view, a fuller treatment of 
the British opinion would add to the merit of the work. 


University of Kentucky RHEA A. TAYLOR 


Red Men Calling on the Great White Father. By Katharine C. Turner. (Nor- 
man: University of Oklahoma Press, 1951. Pp. xvii, 235. Illustrations, 
map, bibliography. $3.75.) 


If this book is no great contribution to Indian history, it at least does not 
pretend to be. It is a pleasantly written account of visits by some twenty Indian 
leaders to the capital, 1792-1911, to see the current President and to lay their 
claims before him. Among these visitors were recalcitrants like Red Cloud, 
passive resistants like Yukeoma, the Apache, merry imposters like Thusick, the 
Chippewa woman, defeated foes like Black Hawk, unrepentant sinners like 
Geronimo, and stooges like Pushmataha—the latter crowning a life of brutality 
and treachery by dying piously on the hands of the government to which he 
had sold his soul and betrayed his people. Since the visits are described because 
of their “romance and human interest,” one wonders why the author did not 
extend her research a little further and include McGillivray, probably the most 
colorful of them all. The visit of the Chickasaw Piomingo in 1794 was as 
colorful as most of the visits described and certainly much more fateful. 

These visits the national administration permitted, and generally solicited, in 
the expectation that the red visitors would be so impressed with the national 
power that they would not thenceforth seek to challenge it. This expectation 
was quite generally realized although in some cases the returning traveler found, 
as has been the general experience of travelers since the time of Abraham, that 
the home folks refused to believe in the existence of the marvels recounted to 
them. 

The visiting red men for the most part hoped to obtain from the Great White 
Father some redress of grievances in the shape of fraudulent treaties, encroach- 
ment on their land, or compulsory attendance at the white men’s schools. For 
all the good they did their causes they might as well have stayed at home. 
The G.W.F. was courteous and patient in listening to them but very chary of 
promises and absolutely penurious in the matter of concessions. The Indians 
were lavishly entertained and obtained a plethora of gifts for themselves. This 
was probably as much as most of them had any expectation of getting. 

The author has written from a formidable bibliography which includes 
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manuscript material from the Indian Office Bureau, contemporary newspapers 
and magazines, books by travelers, reminiscences, and biographies. It is almost 
exclusively white testimony, but it is not unfavorable to the red men and one 
gets the feeling that the Indians were quite fully appreciated by those not too 
close to them. One must of course believe the author's avowal that she has not 
consciously written a word of fiction. If occasionally the reader has the feeling 
that a long bow is being drawn, he may be sure that the archery was the original 
account. 


Florida State University R. S. COTTERILL 


They Came in Chains: Americans from Africa. By J. Saunders Redding. (Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1950. Pp. 320. Bibliography, notes. 
$3.50.) 


They Came in Chains, the eighth volume in The Peoples of America Series, 
is the somber story of what James Truslow Adams called ‘the black thread 
which has run through our destiny.” The author won the Mayflower Award 
for distinguished writing in his earlier book, No Day of Triumph, and later was 
awarded a Guggenheim fellowship to do a novel. He is now on the faculty 
of Hampton Institute. 

They Came in Chains is a chronological treatment of American Negroes from 
the beginning of the slave trade to the present day. The writing of this book 
could not have been an easy task, and the author’s emotional involvement in 
the story is evident throughout. There is no escaping the fact that, from the 
earliest days to the present, Negroes in America have been treated more as 
instruments than as persons. They did indeed come in chains, and they have 
never been freed completely from their shackles. All this Mr. Redding makes 
abundantly clear. 

The book, however, is disappointing. The author’s indignation at the evils 
he portrays leads him to overstatement. There are errors of fact and there are 
oversimplifications and omissions which tend to distort the facts. These faults 
are particularly evident in the chapters dealing with the slave trade and the 
early period of slavery. Conditions on the West Indian sugar plantations were 
incredibly bad, but surely Mr. Redding does not really believe that “many a 
gallon of syrup was made red with blood and lumpy with gobbets of shredded 
flesh.” 

On none of the islands of the West Indies was there ever a natural in- 
crease in the number of slaves. The figures “tell a story of disease, debility, 
and desperation—even of race suicide,” Mr. Redding reports, and then asks, 
“who can say that race suicide was not a group intent?’ Perhaps—but there 
is no mention of a more likely explanation of the low birth rate. This is 
the abnormal sex ratio of the slave population which was due in part to the 
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fact that masters in the West Indies considered it more profitable to import 
able-bodied young males from Africa than to breed slaves on the plantations. 

Throughout the book one gets the impression that the author is using retro- 
spective judgment or reading history backwards. That is, he transports into 
an earlier period the attitudes and values of a later day and thus takes events 
out of their actual context. This retrospective judgment gives us an almost 
grotesque picture of Booker T. Washington, and it ascribes to the ordinary slave 
some of Mr. Redding’s own passionate resistance to the idea of slavery. 

Certainly the average slave was not the patient, docile, and naturally servile 
creature he is often thought to have been. But he could hardly have been a 
noble being who loved liberty more than life. There is no reason to suppose 
that the average slave or free Negro any more than the average white man saw 
very far beyond the limits of his own interests. Negroes, slave or free, are best 
understood as ordinary human beings neither better nor worse than other folk 
of like opportunities. 


Scarritt College INA CoRINNE BROWN 


The Life and Writings of Frederick Douglass. By Philip S. Foner. Volume I, 
Early Years, 1817-1849; Volume II, Pre-Civil War Decade, 1850-1860. 
(New York: International Publishers, 1950. Pp. 448, 576. Frontispieces, 
notes. Volume I, $4.00; Volume II, $4.50.) 


This first biography of the mulatto abolitionist makes it clear that the long 
historical argument over the influence of Garrisonian and non-Garrisonian abo- 
litionists is a very cold war compared to the fights of the reformers themselves. 
They fought slavery with all their might, developing an arsenal of invective 
which, on the slightest provocation, they turned on one another, the better to 
keep their weapons sharp. They blackguarded their colleagues over anything 
and everything, and then over nothing. 

These two volumes are actually half a biography. Two more will round out 
the subject and complete Douglass’ writings, which occupy most of the space. 
The biographical sections of these two books, and those of the two still to be 
published, would if put together make a biography of standard size. But in 
the novel publishing scheme used here, the reader is obliged to buy four books 
in order to obtain the full biography, a questionable improvement over the usual 
plan of publishing the writings of an individual in separate volumes. 

Frederick Douglass was well equipped for the hard life of a working abolition- 
ist. Born Frederick Bailey, son of an unknown white father and a slave mother, 
on an uncertain date in February, 1817, the future abolitionist received little 
attention even from his mother. Brought up by his grandparents, the intelligent 
young slave saw the brutality of the slave system before he was old enough 
to feel it directed against himself. He learned to read despite his master’s 
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orders, worked in a Baltimore shipyard, and otherwise displayed such inde- 
pendence that he was handed over to “a professional slavebreaker.” This type 
of education failed. Douglass thrashed the bully one day and found himself 
miraculously free from the daily flogging. He resolved to escape, and he did 
so with borrowed ‘‘free papers” after two years of planning. Working as a day 
laborer in northern port cities, and studying at night, he encountered Garrison's 
Liberator and joined an abolitionist cell at New Bedford, Massachusetts. Pres- 
ently he met Garrison, took the floor at several meetings, and became the re- 
former's new sensation as an orator. Douglass became a paid agent of the 
Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, lecturing widely in the eastern free states. 
He wrote an autobiography, published as an abolitionist tract, and found himself 
famous. In 1845-1846 he lectured and wrote, with great success, in England, 
winning a British following who purchased his freedom before he returned 
home. Cost, $710.96. Douglass’ English friends supported his enterprises for 
the next fifteen years, often contributing more generously than his own country- 
men. 

The opening chapters are fascinating reading. A master biographer could 
hardly improve upon them. Then the narrative bogs down in a dreary succession 
of propaganda campaigns, all basically alike, none apparently accomplishing any- 
thing. Douglass’ newspaper career as publisher of The North Star, his break with 
Garrison, and endless arguments over policy and tactics with many others make 
it seem clear that all these reformers knew how to do was agitate. The climax ot 
ineptitude was reached when Gerrit Smith, the wealthy abolitionist of Peterboro, 
New York, was unbelievably elected to Congress. Douglass thought the mil- 
lenium had come. Then Smith resigned after serving less than a year! 

A biographer cannot justly be blamed for the shortcomings of his characters. 
But Dr. Foner does not seem aware that his reformers were baying at the moon. 
Instead he regularly notes the important influence of this or that aspect of Doug- 
lass’ work—assertion without demonstration. He concludes that Frederick Doug- 
lass “should be a famous name in American history—placed beside the names 
of Jefferson and Lincoln.’ Nothing presented in these two volumes entitles the 
energetic, eloquent agitator to such an honor. The biographer’s judgment in the 
case is hardly reinforced when the reader encounters Douglass letters taken from 
the ‘Samuel P. Chase Papers, Library of Congress.” 


University of Florida WILLIAM E. BARINGER 


The Old Northwest: Pioneer Period, 1815-1840. By R. Carlyle Buley. Volumes 
I and II. (Indianapolis: Indiana Historical Society, 1950. [Distributed by 
The Towers, Inc., 142 North Madison Avenue, La Grange, Illinois.} Pp. 
xvi, 632; x, 686. Illustrations, maps, bibliography. $12.00.) 


These volumes are not for the indolent reader. The very bulk of the work, 
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which deals with a limited area of the United States during a single quarter of a 
century of its history, is an outward sign of the thoroughness of the undertaking. 
In this instance, moreover, the external indication of extensive scholarship is not 
deceptive ; and a careful reading of the volumes reveals that the research has been 
not only extensive but intensive as well. 

Any evaluation of this contribution to American history should be made in the 
light of the author's professed purpose, which is threefold: (1) to “present a 
balanced summary of the record, without emphasizing the interesting and dra- 
matic at the expense of the prosaic but important’’; (2) to make the reader 
acquainted with the significant historical literature originating in the area during 
the period; (3) to recapture much of the attitudes, beliefs, and even the very 
spirit of the region during the years under consideration. Accordingly, the 
copious footnotes, the frequent lengthy quotations, the often minute considera- 
tion of local customs and incidents are all a part of the fundamental pattern of 
the work. 

The volumes are the result of Professor Buley’s devotion of many years to 
unhurried research in official records, newspapers, and other contemporary pub- 
lications, in manuscript collections, and in scholarly works of every kind. 

The author's keen and informed interest in a wide variety of human activities 
has served him in good stead. Thus, we have not only a detailed account of the 
movement of the settlers to the Old Northwest, their encounters with Indians 
and with land regulations, the types of communities which they established, 
their economic and banking problems, and the vicissitudes of politics, but also 
the vivid and intimate portrayal of their daily life and habits. The previously 
published work of the author (with Madge E. Pickard), The Midwest Pioneer: 
His Ills, Cures, and Doctors (Crawfordsville, Ind., 1945; New York, 1946), 
forms the basis for an excellent summary chapter on “Ills, Cures, and Doctors.” 
In other chapters the reader is introduced to the various types of homes in the 
area (from the most primitive to the architectural gems representative of the 
Classical Revival of the period) ; to the details of pioneer agriculture with a 
thorough analysis of the types of seed, livestock, tools, and other essentials of 
the economic life; and to specific aspects of the social, cultural, and religious ac- 
tivity as expressed through games, early literary and musical organizations, the 
daily functioning of school and college, and a host of other pioneer customs and 
institutions. Here we find also a masterly analysis of the speech forms of the 
region, of the role of sex as expressed in courtship and marriage as well as in 
its less disciplined aspects, and of the activities of reformers, some of whom at- 
tempted Utopian adventures in communitarian living. 

The author does not eschew the proper presentation of his own interpretations 
and judgments. Thus, for example, we are told that William Henry Harrison 
was “‘one of the best territorial governors ever to serve the United States” (I, 60). 
It is suggested, moreover, that the basic reason for the fact that in the early 
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years Indiana was little troubled by agitation for slavery within its borders while 
Illinois was much concerned about it (though both had large elements of south- 
ern origin) was that “in 1816 Indiana had no slavery advocates prominent in 
territorial affairs while Illinois in 1818 did have” (I, 82-83). 

In such an extensive work almost inevitably a few minor errors are to be found. 
Thus, Medina County, Ohio, is erroneously indicated as being outside the 
Western Reserve (II, 170 n.), and W. H. Harrison is stated to have been “am- 
bassador” (II, 208 n.) rather than minister to Colombia, though there was no 
United States ambassador to any foreign country until 1893 and none to Colom- 
bia until 1938. In the analysis of the career of Charles Hammond, noted pioneer 
editor of Cincinnati, incorrect assertions might have been avoided if the author 
had consulted the present reviewer's “A Life of Charles Hammond, First Great 
Journalist of the Old Northwest’’ (Ohio Archaeological and Historical Quar- 
terly, XLIII, 340-427). Hammond was never a member of Congress (II, 621, 
660), and his “austere moral principles” (II, 515) were less vigorous than 
Professor Bul¢y contends, for excessive intemperance was a constant stumbling- 
block to the full realization of the fruits of his marked abilities. 

The volumes are well written, with a very useful bibliographical essay and an 
excellent index. Carefully prepared maps and reproductions of early prints as 
well as of the Cranstone originals (at Indiana University) add to the merit of 
what will long remain a standard, even indispensable, work on the regional 
history of the United States. 


Ohio State University FRANCIS P. WEISENBURGER 


Lewis Cass: The Last Jeffersonian. By Frank B. Woodford. (New Brunswick, 
N. J.: Rutgers University Press, 1950. Pp. ix, 380. Frontispiece, notes, 
bibliography. $5.00.) 


This thoroughly enjoyable biography by a Detroit journalist whose forebears 
settled in Michigan Territory in the days of Lewis Cass is much superior to the 
several previous studies of this military and political leader of the Old Northwest. 
Its style is lively, its point of view is critical but sympathetic, it does full justice 
to Cass’s vigorous personality, and it shows an appreciation of the important is- 
sues which Cass and the nation faced. The best portions of the book are those 
dealing with the Old Northwest. These cover Cass’s exploits in the War of 1812, 
including his unhappy part in Hull's disastrous campaign and his share in 
Harrison's victory, and also his eighteen-year term as governor of Michigan 
Territory, during which period that section grew from a sparsely settled, strug- 
gling, foreign community overrun by Indians into a strong American common- 
wealth. Mr. Woodford regards Cass’s accomplishments as territorial governor 
as “one of the great epics of the American frontier," and he holds that Cass’s 
“dislike and distrust of the British which colored his actions for the rest of his 
life” may be traced to his many conflicts with the British authorities in near-by 
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Canada. The author praises Cass’s Indian policy as one of justice and sympathy 
based upon a sense of equal obligation to the government and to the Indians. He 
portrays Cass as the “perfect, trusted mediator” and as the “foremost authority 
in the United States on the languages and customs of the northern tribes.” 

In spite of this volume’s many merits it falls short of the publisher's claim that 
it is “the first definitive life of Lewis Cass.’ Its shortcomings result from the 
author’s inadequate use of manuscript materials and his unfamiliarity with many 
secondary works of the last fifteen years. He has made advantageous use of the 
Cass papers in the Burton Historical Collection and at the William L. Clements 
Library, but he has made little use of the resources of the manuscript division of 
the Library of Congress where the papers of so many of Cass’s colleagues and 
contemporaries are to be found and he has drawn lightly upon the National 
Archives with its rich store of official records for Cass’s many years’ service as 
Secretary of War, minister to France, and Secretary of State. Use of more re- 
cent biographies and monographs dealing with men and events of the period 
1850 to 1860 might have altered the author's interpretation of the compromise 
efforts of 1850, the Kansas-Nebraska Act, and the policies of Buchanan on the 
eve of secession. 

At most points this book shows the evidence of Mr. Woodford’s careful work, 
but occasional errors have crept in. Among those noted are the following: the 
statement that “Jackson failed, in 1832, to prevent Congress from re-chartering 
the Bank” and that therefore he decided to remove the deposits (p. 179) ; the 
implication that Tyler’s interest in the annexation of Texas developed after the 
election of 1844 (p. 229) ; the assertion that the demand for the “reoccupation 
of Oregon” arose as a result of the admission of Texas (p. 230) ; the confusion 
of rivers in the statement that “in April 1846, a Mexican force confronted 
General Zachary Taylor on the Neuces {sic} River, a skirmish ensued—and the 
war was on” (p. 239); the date of March 10, 1847, rather than March 1 for 
Cass’s speech on the Wilmot Proviso (p. 251); the date of June 9, 1850, 
rather than July 9 for the death of President Taylor (p. 284) ; the reference to 
the session of Congress beginning in December, 1853, as the “short session” 
(p. 297). 

As the subtitle of this biography suggests, Cass is presented as “the last Jeffer- 
sonian,” as the final champion of the principles of state-rights republicanism. 
In view of Andrew Johnson’s ardent support of Jeffersonian principles one may 
quarrel with the designation “‘last,’’ but the author's portrayal of Cass as a con- 
stant Jeffersonian Republican is able and sympathetic. Through it he gives con- 
tinuity to Cass’s career and to his biography. This volume has so much of merit 
that it is to be regretted that time was not taken to make the portion dealing 
with Cass’s work in the national government as satisfactory as that devoted to 
his Ohio and Michigan days. 


University of California at Los Angeles BRAINERD DYER 
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The Case of John C. Watrous, United States Judge for Texas: A Political Story 
of High Crimes and Misdemeanors. By Walace Hawkins. (Dallas: Uni- 
versity Press in Dallas, 1950. Pp. ix, 109. Illustrations, appendix, notes. 
$5.00.) 


The purpose of this slender volume, so states its author, ‘‘is to relate these 
controversies and issues of a hundred years ago and to give a reliable account of 
the charges of ‘high crimes and misdemeanors’ hurled at Judge Watrous.”” The 
work is apparently intended especially for the eye of the Texan bench and bar, 
every member of which is exhorted by Mr. Hawkins to “render for himself a fair 
verdict concerning the judicial ‘good behavior’ of this the first United States 
district judge for Texas. 

Born of a Connecticut family and educated in New York and Tennessee, John 
Charles Watrous practiced law successively in Alabama, Mississippi, and Texas. 
With less than two years’ practice before the bar of the Republic of Texas, he 
became attorney general under President Lamar. After two months in the 
cabinet, he returned to private practice. Urbane, scholarly, overburdened with 
learned dogmas of etiquette, he frequently took offense at conduct which he 
considered discourteous. Thus it is not surprising that, in a country yet on the 
youthful, lusty, and raw side, he turned many political associates and many 
courthouse opponents into bitter enemies. 

As he was retained chiefly by clients “engaged extensively in land speculation 
and the purchase and sale of virtually every class of land claims authorized by 
the laws of the Republic or the older titles emanating from the Spanish and 
Mexican governments,” he often was obliged to accept his fee in land, land 
certificates, or stock interest in land and emigrant enterprises. After his appoint- 
ment as the United States district judge for Texas, these holdings were assumed 
by some as prejudicial to his office. He soon became the object of bitter attack 
by his old enemies and by litigants adversely affected by his decisions. His 
enemies, old and new, attempted to drive him from the federal bench. They 
procured a resolution in the state legislature requesting his resignation. Four 
times, on doubtful grounds, they memorialized the House of Representatives of 
the United States to impeach him. On one occasion, in February, 1858, the 
United States Supreme Court affirmed the very decision that was then being in- 
vestigated by a congressional committee at the other end of the Capitol. The last 
of these memorials was before the Congress at the time of the secession of Texas, 
but the investigation committee’s recommendation for his impeachment was 
crowded off the House calendar by more pressing matters. 

Judge Watrous absented himself from Texas throughout the War between the 
States. Why and where he went the author does not tell us. He returned in 
time to reopen the United States court in May, 1866, remaining at his post until 
he became physically incapacitated by paralysis in 1869. The next year, by a 
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special act of Congress, he was allowed to resign with full pay for life. Four 
years later he died. 

The author presumes a broader background of knowledge of the Spanish, 
Mexican, and Texan land questions and of Texan personalities with their com- 
plex currents and crosscurrents of animosities and alliances than is likely to be 
found outside of the realm of the more learned Texan title lawyers and historical 
specialists. The format is outstanding. The edition is limited to 1,200 copies. 


Quincy, Florida WILLIAM M. ROBINSON, Jr. 


Overland to California on the Southwestern Trail, 1849: Diary of Robert Eccle- 
ston. Edited by George P. Hammond and Edward H. Howes. Bancroft 
Library Publications, Number 2. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1950. Pp. xvii, 256. Frontispiece, maps, appendix. 
$7.50.) 


The editors and publishers are to be congratulated for bringing this diary to 
a wider audience of scholars and general readers than would have been the case 
had this recently acquired journal merely remained on file in the Bancroft Li- 
brary. Eccleston’s diary is an important one on several counts. It is the only first- 
hand account that we have of the journey from New York to California of the 
Frémont Association of New York. Moreover, the Frémont Association seems 
to have been the first wagon train of gold seckers to use the new cutoff from 
Ojo de la Vaca, New Mexico, to Tucson, Arizona. Finally, this journal presents 
a vivid and colorful story of the activities of the wagon train composed of a 
variety of men and women of differing backgrounds and conditions facing prob- 
lems and hardships associated with pioneering. 

The author, Robert Eccleston, was born in New York of British parents. He 
and his older brother, Edward, aged twenty-one, excited by the California fever, 
joined the Frémont Association which was making plans in the winter of 1848- 
1849 to go to the gold fields. This association represented one of the many semi- 
political, semimilitary companies organized to cross the country as a unit in the 
days when voluntary associations seemed to offer the best means of meeting the 
problems of transportation through a new country lacking the facilities of a more 
settled region. The diarist faithfully recorded the activities of the group in deal- 
ing with issues, some serious and some seemingly trivial, that came before its 
meetings. The association loaded its equipment aboard ships and sailed to Gal- 
veston. At Port Lavaca the members bought livestock and last-minute supplies 
to complete their outfits. During the overland journey from Port Lavaca to San 
Antonio, the association had an opportunity to shake down, as it were. In the 
process the men were separated from the boys and several dropped out because 
of fear of one kind or another—sickness, Indians, or the hardships of travel. 
The emigrants enjoyed the protection of an army expedition most of the way to 
El Paso, reached after one hundred days of travel. From there the train pushed 
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up the Rio Grande valley to Fort Thorne and thence to Ojo de la Vaca, some 
twenty-five miles south of present-day Silver City, New Mexico. 

At this juncture the colorful John C. Hays of Texas and Mexican War fame 
apparently persuaded the association to join him and several other emigrants to 
attempt a crossing of the open and untraveled plain to the west. This cutoff, 
now the route of the Southern Pacific’s Sunset Line and a transcontinental high- 
way, saved the emigrants some ten days of travel and from 125 to 150 miles of 
rough going. This party, of which the Frémont Association constituted the 
largest group, represented the only one on record, according to the editors, to 
take the Tucson cutoff prior to 1851. From Tucson the train kept to established 
trails down the Gila River to its junction with the Colorado River. The party 
crossed the latter near present-day Yuma, then drove on to New River in Califor- 
nia. The diary ends at this point with December 28, 1849, as the last entry. 

The diary, written as it was by a nineteen-year-old youngster full of enthusiasm 
and a sense of the significance of the enterprise, makes good as well as informa- 
tive reading. One finds, for example, the author describing with gusto such 
commonplace but basic things as food, clothing, and shelter and the vicissitudes 
attendant upon finding a variety of victuals, of maintaining clean clothing, and 
of providing shelter from the hot sun and wetting rains on a nine-month-long 
camping tour. Descriptions of the stock and equipment—oxen, mules, horses, 
and wagons—occupy attention, of course, since so much of the train’s well-being 
was dependent upon these items. The route, too, concerned the emigrants, es- 
pecially the water supplies and conditions of the roads and fords. Our diarist 
revealed an interest in people both of the association and others, including Indians 
and Mexicans seen en route. This particular train, however, fell short of the 
fictional view of the forty-niners in that it met with no raids by Indian bands 
and suffered no unfriendly encounters with hostile forces from Mexico. 

All in all, this diary is a welcome addition to the growing list of published 
accounts of the experiences of the latter-day Argonauts. The editors have done 
a competent job of providing notes of explanation and identification. In a sec- 
tion entitled ‘Sign Posts of the Trail,” the editors review the literature of the 
southwestern trail and relate this diary to the books and articles already published. 


Stanford University GEORGE HARMON KNOLES 


Camels to California: A Chapter in Western Transportation. By Harlan D. 
Fowler. (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1950. Pp. xi, 93. 
Illustrations, bibliographical notes. $3.50.) 


Camels to California is a story of experimentation with camels in the American 
desert, a bit of history obscured by the more catalytic events of the 1850's. Jeffer- 
son Davis withstood congressional jesting and finally in 1855 secured approval 
of his plan to introduce camels into America. The task of acquiring these was 
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assigned to Major Henry Wayne and Gwynne Heap, assisted by Lieutenant David 
Porter, U.S.N. Information was sought from the secretary of the London Zoo- 
logical Society, from European army officers, in market places, and at camel 
auctions. The services of American consuls and missionaries were enlisted, and 
buying trips were conducted into the interior of Asia Minor. As a result of 
these efforts, seventy-five camels were imported from the Levant. The camel's 
suitability for army use was tested in three surveying expeditions conducted from 
1857 to 1860. Experimentation was interrupted by the American Civil War. 
After a brief period of use for transportation and messenger service, camels 
found a place in the American scene only as curios from Biblical lands. 

It is proper that a volume of the Stanford Transportation Series should give 
emphasis to the exciting, to the picturesque. The camel story is well adapted to 
the lighter treatment. While it might be an overstatement to view the attempts 
to spurn the worthless camels given by the Bey of Tunis, the Viceroy of Egypt, 
and the Sultan of Turkey as “diplomatic dynamite’ (Chapter III), they are, 
nevertheless, interesting incidents. It is not usual to think of camels in swad- 
dling clothes or in the wrestling ring, but such is the picture presented in the 
“log of the camel deck”” (Chapter IV). Incongruous as was the overlay of the 
exotic Orient on the rugged West, there is an emotional appeal in the pathos of 
transplanting the camel to a land where it was little understood. Of such inter- 
esting and appealing material are good books made. 

Mr. Fowler was successful in presenting the camel as playing “an amusing 
part in the drama of America’s expansion” (p. viii). The book might have 
served this purpose better, however, if the progress of the narrative had not been 
broken by needless departure from its chronological pattern (for example, Chap- 
ters I and II) and impeded with long quotations, however meticulously accurate. 
Although the published reports in the Senate and House documents of the 
Thirty-fourth and Thirty-fifth Congresses have been used, it would seem that a 
complete study, as the author claims his book to be (p. viii), would necessitate 
consultation of the records of the War Department and the United States consuls 
in the National Archives. As a bit of picturesque history, however, Camels to 
California is adequate. 


University of California at Los Angeles HAROLD J. BINGHAM 


The Lincoln Treasury. Compiled by Caroline Thomas Harnsberger. (Chicago: 


Wilcox & Follett Company, 1950. Pp. ix, 372. Illustrations, bibliography, 
appendix. $5.00.) 


An attempt to portray Lincoln's human aspects through the medium of his 
own words, this compilation has both merit and shortcomings. Librarians, writers, 
and speakers will find it a ready reference for Lincoln’s opinions on a great 
variety of subjects. Quotations are arranged under alphabetical subject headings 
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with adequate cross references. The book is beautifully designed. There ts a 
topical index of 467 subjects, a chronology of Lincoln's life, a topical index of 
Lincoln anecdotes, an alphabetical list of persons written to or mentioned by 
Lincoln in the quoted selections, and a list of cities where Lincoln visited or 
gave important addresses. 

The author gives the source of each quotation, sometimes with a few prefatory 
lines of explanation. But the book’s reliability is seriously diminished by the 
fact that approximately a third of the selections are taken from such secondary 
sources as Sandburg and Herndon. Most of these are in the Lincoln vein. They 
attune with Lincoln’s thinking and his manner of expression. But with rare ex- 
ceptions they can scarcely be accepted as his words. On page 282, for example, 
under the topic “Selfishness,” we find, “All mankind in the past—present and 
future in all their actions are moved and controlled by a motive, and, at bottom, 
the snaky tongue of selfishness will wag out.’ The quotation comes from Hern- 
don’s “Analysis of the Character of Abraham Lincoln.” It has a Lincoln ring. 
It may express Lincoln's thought. But are these Herndon’s or Lincoln’s words? 
The Lincoln specialist and the trained historian will use a book of this sort with 
discrimination and find it a handy tool; but the general reader, for whom it is 
primarily intended, will encounter pitfalls if he relies on it as a source from 
which to quote Lincoln. 

Mrs. Harnsberger has been more alert to forgeries than Arthur H. Shaw in 
his more extensive The Lincoln Encyclopedia. Her only slip in this respect is the 
inclusion of the spurious letter of Lincoln to the St. Marie Brass Band and St. 
Cecilia Society. She also quotes from Lincoln's alleged letters to John J. Crit- 
tenden of December 22, 1859, to George E. Pickett of February 22, 1842, and 
to E. D. Taylor of December, 1864, each time with the notation, however, that 
this letter “often quoted, is considered by the Abraham Lincoln Association to 
be spurious.” These inclusions, labeled for what they are, may serve to dis- 
courage further quotations from them. But Mrs. Harnsberger also quotes ex- 
tensively from the discredited version of Lincoln's “Lost Speech” at Bloomington 
on May 29, 1856, without questioning it. 

Mrs. Harnsberger justifies her latitude of selection on the ground that it is 
impossible to catch the full character of Lincoln in his speeches and letters alone. 
By ranging wider, she has given us a readily accessible mine of literary riches, 
not free from fool's gold. 


Springfield, Illinois BENJAMIN P. THOMAS 
Constitutional Problems Under Lincoln. Revised edition. By J. G. Randall. 


(Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1951. Pp. xxxiii, 596. Bibliography. 
$4.50.) 


The republication of Professor Randall's study of constitutional aspects of the 
Civil War makes again available a work which has long been out of print. First 
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published in 1926, the library copies, rebound and patched, have served a quarter 
century of undergraduates working on term papers. Scholars and collectors who 
neglected to get it when it was available have hopefully watched dealers’ catalogs 
to find a copy. The appearance of a new revised edition is a real service. 

The revision, however, is little more than a reprint. Professor Randall's sane, 
balanced conclusions of 1926 have stood up well and there have been few errors 
to correct and few new items to add. A “Supplementary Bibliography” lists 180 
titles of books, articles, and unpublished theses which have appeared in the in- 
tervening years. A few new footnotes, mostly at the end of chapters, call atten- 
tion to recent works. The paucity of the revision is a tribute to the scholarly 
quality of the workmanship of the original edition, and the book should be used 
as an exhibit against those who contend that history must be rewritten for each 
generation. 

In a lengthy foreword Professor Randall adds a number of observations which, 
in a sense, summarize his thinking on the nature of constitutional history, the 
ability of a democracy to survive a war and its superiority over dictatorships in 
waging war, the problem of “military necessity’’ and its constitutional implica- 
tions, and Lincoln’s respect for democratic processes—his “‘lawyer’s caution,” 
human understanding, and moderation—in the midst of wartime problems. 
Professor Randall indignantly rejects the argument that Lincoln maneuvered the 
South into firing on Sumter, or that his acts were based on “‘strategy.’’ He did 
not, in fact, endorse war as an instrument of national policy or approve of pre- 
ventive war. Moreover, on the home front, Lincoln avoided dictatorial excess, 
respected the rights of citizens, and gave “‘significant instruction against the use 
of suppressive measures in the realm of opinion.” 

On these matters Professor Randall’s judgments are entitled to the highest 
respect. They represent many years of careful study and contemplation. And 
the republication of his first major work in the field should serve as a reminder 
that Randall was a pioneer in the task of rescuing Lincoln from the hands of 
the idolaters, the political partisans, and the antiquarians, and in subjecting him 
and his administration to scholarly scrutiny. The 180 items in the ‘Supple- 
mentary Bibliography’’ rest far more heavily on Constitutional Problems Under 
Lincoln than this revision does on them. 


University of Wisconsin WILLIAM B. HESSELTINE 


Mason Smith Family Letters, 1860-1868. Edited by Daniel E. Huger Smith, 
Alice R. Huger Smith, and Arney R. Childs. (Columbia: University of 
South Carolina Press, 1950. Pp. xxiv, 292. Illustrations, calendar, gene- 
alogical data. $5.00.) 


These letters of Mrs. William Mason Smith, a widow at the outbreak of the 
Civil War, of her children, and of numerous relatives and friends are a fascinat- 
ing and revealing chronicle of a South Carolina family during and immediately 
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after the conflict. While they present nothing strikingly new, they illuminate 
vividly such varied aspects of the war as the difficulties of refugee life, mounting 
scarcities, rising living costs, privation, camp and hospital conditions, and soldier- 
ing in both South Carolina and Virginia. The later correspondence, particularly 
full for 1865, details the many problems of postwar readjustments, as well as the 
violence and devastation of Sherman's invasion, including the burning of 
Columbia. 

The most impressive feature of these letters is their revelation of the faith, 
courage, loyalty, and genuine nobility of character which most of these people, 
representative of the best of the planter class, displayed during the trying times 
of war and Reconstruction. Such qualities are most evident in Mrs. Smith's 
letters, particularly in her encouragement of her eldest son to curtail his sick 
leave in order to rejoin his brigade and, later, after he was wounded, during the 
anxious and exhausting weeks in which she nursed him as he lay dying in a 
Richmond hospital. She and most of her friends accepted defeat as God's will 
and faced the future in the spirit of William E. Huger, who remarked: “well 
we brought it on ourselves & we ought not to complain. I only hope that none 
of us regret having taken the step. I for one must say I am proud that we made 
the move though we are now pennyless” (p. 235). Evidences of smallness of 
character, such as feminine spitefulness and the anxiety of some of the men to 
fight in the company of “gentlemen” rather than with ‘‘rough uneducated coun- 
trymen,” are exceptional. 

Other letters reflect the homesickness of refugee Charlestonians and their later 
reluctance to return to a city ‘polluted by the presence of Yankees, & negro 
troops” (p. 183). The correspondence of Edward L. Wells, a New York relative 
of the family who served in Hampton's cavalry, is characterized by a trooper’s 
love of combat and an extreme bitterness toward “‘nigger-worshiping’’ Northern- 
ers. The few references to military strategy and politics include some unusually 
sharp criticisms of Lee and significant appraisals of President Johnson. 

The editors have done their work well. Arney R. Childs’s introduction presents 
essential information on the Smith family, while the footnotes of the late D. E. 
Huger Smith adequately identify most of the persons mentioned. Although in a 
few instances more information on the events to which the letters refer might 
enhance their value for the general reader, on the whole the editors have adopted 
a wise course in letting them speak for themselves. 


The Citadel GRANVILLE T. Prior 
Political Reconstruction in Tennessee. By Thomas B. Alexander. (Nashville: 


Vanderbilt University Press, 1950. Pp. 292. Appendixes, notes, bibli- 
ography. $4.00.) 


This study is confined to the political aspects of Reconstruction in Ten- 
nessee, its scope being thus limited by the author's belief that the intricacies 
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of the political scene were such as to justify separate and detailed treatment. The 
unique character of Tennessee Reconstruction lends much support to such a con- 
clusion. Local Unionists re-established civil government, and the Radicalism 
that triumphed for a time was the homegrown variety. Yet this was the first 
state in which the Radicals were overthrown. This accomplishment was due in 
part to the fact that Tennessee was not included in the congressional program 
of military reconstruction, with the result that local considerations were allowed 
relatively free play. Among these were intrastate sectionalism, former party 
affiliations, Reconstruction policies, and racial problems, as well as Confederate- 
Unionist loyalties—all overlaying one another in a kaleidoscopic pattern, the 
delineation of which is a challenge in itself. 

Various portrayals of Reconstruction, long familiar to students of that period, 
are here adjudged inapplicable to Tennessee. Carpetbaggers were few in the 
state and generally were unacceptable to Conservatives and Radicals alike; and 
to consider all Tennessee Unionists as scalawags would be obviously incorrect. 
Nor was the Negro a serious contributor to the evolution of democracy during 
this transitional period, either by providing leadership or by exerting irresistible 
pressure on his white leaders. That the “bottom rail” was not on top is further 
shown by the author's assembling of biographical information on more than one 
thousand individuals who held state offices between 1865 and 1870 in order to 
determine previous or subsequent political experience, on the basis of which he 
concludes that there was usually a corps of able and experienced men active in 
the state’s political affairs during these years. Tennessee also escaped the worst 
orgies of Reconstruction graft and corruption. Except for grants to railroads the 
Radicals were not notably extravagant in financial matters and were actually 
frugal in some respects, taking care to keep expenditures for the state guard low 
and refusing to pay judges enough to adjust salaries to the advanced cost of 
living. Opposition naturally developed when taxation rose to unaccustomed 
levels, but the extent to which economic motives impelled either those for or 
against the Radical program appears to have been less significant than in some 
of the other southern states. 

After making due allowance for the many factors at work, this study con- 
cludes that the central theme of Tennessee Reconstruction was the continuation 
of party affiliations that had crystalized into a definite pattern in the state a 
generation before the Civil War. The former Whigs, constituting a preponder- 
ant element among the Unionists, cherished the delusion that their long-standing 
opponent, the Democratic party, was now dead and saw in this an opportunity 
to gain control of the state. With a policy of forbearance such an end might 
have been reached, but the severity of the measures adopted by the Radicals pre- 
vented its fulfillment. A crop of bitterness sown during the war was ripe at its 
close, and Governor Brownlow, by nature a man of violent prejudices, embarked 
upon a program of vindictiveness and proscription that alienated his more 
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moderate supporters and caused his party to explode ‘for want of caliber” toward 
the end of his regime. 

Suggestive rather than conclusive, this thesis is ably presented by the author 
and has, among other merits, the value of calling attention to the need for re- 
viewing Reconstruction in all southern states to appraise the role of persistent 
Whiggery. The amount of research involved in the preparation of the volume 
is impressive, in particular the labor of examining the political experience and 
former party affiliations of all those who held state offices in Tennessee during 
the period under consideration. The author handles his sources competently and 
writes with ease and clarity. It would seem, however, that in Chapter IV he has 
slightly overstressed the extent of destitution that prevailed in the state immedi- 
ately following the war. One would like additional confirmation of the statement 
that “in remote districts thousands actually perished from slow starvation” 


(p. 50). 
University of North Carolina James W. PaTTON 


Confederate Leaders in the New South. By William B. Hesseltine. (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1950. Pp. ix, 147. $2.50.) 


Standard practice among writers of obituaries and pious memorials of Con- 
federate leaders was to pitch in and recount every skirmish and petty office of 
the hero during the Bloody Arbitrament of Battle and then brush off the two, 
three, or four postwar decades of his career in a vague paragraph or so. The 
hero might have been an overranked stumblebum in the sixties and the masterful 
dictator of a railroad empire in the nineties. He might have controlled an in- 
dustrial development or a political machine well into the twentieth century. The 
formula of the memorialist remained unchanged. Even the professional historians 
of our own day seem unable to break the pattern. Anyone who has plugged 
through shelves of memoirs seeking light on the postwar period, or eagerly torn 
open the new biographies as they appear, will be familiar with the exasperating 
consequences of the formula. 

In the Walter Lynwood Fleming Lectures in Southern History for 1950, Pro- 
fessor Hesseltine has assembled more pertinent information about the postwar 
doings of the Confederates than can be unearthed in whole libraries of biogra- 
phies, memoirs, and published diaries. Compiling his own Who's Who of the 
Confederacy, he selected 585 top-ranking military and civilian leaders for study. 
His emphasis is upon three groups: the industrialists, the parsons, and the edu- 
cators. But much information also emerges concerning bankers, engineers, farm- 
ers, and politicians. The author gives a fresh and illuminating treatment of their 
opinions, achievements, frustrations, and compromises. Historians who work 
this field subsequently will owe much to Professor Hesseltine, and those who 
have had to reach their conclusions without his aid will be the losers. 
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In order to give form to his data the author sets up two ideological symbols: 
Robert E. Lee, “the embodiment of the spirit of the New South” ; and Jefferson 
Davis, ‘who clung tenaciously to the values and practices of the Old South.” 
Most of his 585 celebrities, he tells us, ‘tended to align themselves in the oppos- 
ing camps” of these two schools. On this point it is probable that a long con- 
versation with the author might iron out many differences, but lacking that 
desirable opportunity, the reviewer finds it difficult to square this interpretation 
with his own reading of the period. Waiving doubts about the appropriateness 
of the symbols (though Lee proved more austere than Davis when it came to the 
advances of Yankee developers), one must question the usefulness and even the 
reality of the ideological dichotomy. The author pictures the former Confederates 
torn between a choice of “preserving the heritage of the Old South and embrac- 
ing the promises of the New South.” The thing is, they usually embraced both. 
Unable to decide which was the lovelier blossom, they cultivated both in their 
gardens and watered them with blood, sweat, and tears. Romantics to the core, 
they achieved the remarkable feat of glorifying the Old Order and the New, the 
past and the future, and living in both. It was a rare New South oration that 
did not take time out for a tribute to the Lost Cause. It was a rare Yankee 
developer who could find not a Confederate chieftain as sponsor. The services 
of Gordon for Huntington, Stephens and Lamar for Tom Scott, Early and 
Beauregard for the Louisiana Lottery, and Basil Duke for the Louisville and 
Nashville are a few of many cases in point. Richard Edmunds, zealous apostle 
of the New Order, refused to use the term ‘New South” because he considered 
it a slur upon the Old, and Daniel A. Tompkins felt much the same way about 
the matter. General Gordon as supreme commander of the United Confederate 
Veterans is conceivably a more useful symbol than either Lee or Davis. 

It is a true historian’s instinct that guides Professor Hesseltine to fix upon the 
Compromise of 1877 as the most significant of all the sectional compromises and 
one of the most scandalously neglected subjects of American history. He cannot 
be blamed for failing to make up this deficiency within the limits of his three 
suggestive lectures. 


Johns Hopkins University C. VANN WoopWARD 


Ben Tillman's Baby: The Dispensary System of South Carolina, 1892-1915. By 
John Evans Eubanks. ({ Augusta, Ga.: Author, 1950.} Pp. 213. Bibliogra- 
phy, appendixes. $3.50.) 


This book is a concise account of the history of South Carolina’s Liquor Dis- 
pensary System from its inception under Governor Benjamin Ryan Tillman in 
1892 to its demise in 1915. Mr. Eubanks opens with a foreword and a first 
chapter which gives a sketch of the temperance movement in the United States. 
The history of early temperance agitation in South Carolina, the Tillman move- 
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ment, and passage of the Dispensary Act is then described. The author's account 
of the first days of the Dispensary System and the opposition to its workings, 
culminating in the Darlington “Whiskey Rebellion,” is especially good and 
gives a fine insight into the character and make-up of ‘Pitchfork’ Ben Tillman 
and the forces in opposition to him and his program. Judicial tussles involving 
the legality of the Dispensary System are also discussed. Other chapters deal 
with the corruption and graft that permeated the system, apparently from the 
very beginning. The author concludes that although the Dispensary System did 
produce large amounts of revenue, it was a “pitiful failure’ in regard to “the 
real purpose of the system—restriction and decrease in the use of liquor.” 

Mr. Eubanks, in writing of the South Carolina Dispensary System, has given 
an interpretation which seems to be common in analyses of aspects of the tem- 
perance movement in the United States. He tends to imply that spirituous liquors 
are somehow inherently evil and that legal prohibition is the remedy for this 
evil. Mr. Eubanks’ attitude in this regard is especially noticeable in the foreword 
and in Chapter I. On page 7, for instance, the work of temperance advocates is 
labeled an ‘educational campaign,” but on page 9 that of wet organizations is 
designated a ‘‘propaganda campaign.” Too, on page 30, he refers to the legalized 
liquor traffic as ‘the wilderness” and to prohibition as “the promised land.” 

In addition to the standard works dealing with the temperance movement, the 
author has utilized the minutes of various state and national temperance societies 
and various reports by South Carolina officials. A great deal of local and national 
newspaper comment on the South Carolina Dispensary System was also intro- 
duced. 

The work is well rounded out by the inclusion of appendixes consisting of the 
Swedish and Canadian liquor control systems which are valuable for purposes 
of comparison with the South Carolina Dispensary System. 


Washington University JosePH C. KIGER 


Napoleon Bonaparte Broward: Florida's Fighting Democrat. By Samuel Proctor. 
(Gainesville: University of Florida Press, 1950. Pp. xiii, 400. Illustrations, 
notes, bibliography. $5.00.) 


Napoleon Bonaparte Broward was one of Florida's most interesting and color- 
ful governors, serving as that state’s chief executive from 1904 to 1908. A native 
of Florida, he was born near Jacksonville just prior to the Civil War and remem- 
bered well the discomforts and privations of the military struggle and the Re- 
construction period which followed. The boy grew up on the St. Johns River and 
became a river-boat captain when only a young man. 

Broward became interested in local politics about 1890. He served as sheriff 
of Duval County for several years, but was neither very popular nor successful 
as a law-enforcing officer. He was removed from this post in 1894 and then 
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succeeded in winning a seat on the city council of Jacksonville. He mixed river 
boating with city politics for a while, after which he became well known as a 
filibusterer during the Cuban rebellion just prior to our hostilities with Spain in 
1898. The Cuban revolutionists found much sympathy in the United States, and 
a few adventurous souls like Broward gave them active aid. He took his Three 
Friends on several voyages to Cuba, carrying supplies to the revolutionists there. 
The United States authorities attempted to interfere, but Broward was effective 
with most of his filibustering missions. His Three Friends was seized several 
times and finally a charge of piracy was brought against him, but the case was 
dropped after the Spanish-American War began. 

Broward was elected to the state legislature in 1900 and served for one term. 
In 1904 he was successful in defeating Robert W. Davis for the governorship, 
but he failed to carry his own home county. It is interesting to note that he lost 
Duval County in nearly every election in which he was a candidate. As governor, 
his greatest contributions to the state were his program dealing with the Ever- 
glades drainage and his determination to put a stop to railroad and corporate 
abuses. He was interested in, and sponsored a program of, good roads and im- 
proved schools. 

In 1908 Broward aspired to the United States Senate, but he was defeated 
by Duncan U. Fletcher, a Jacksonville lawyer. He tried again for the United 
States Senate in 1910, this time defeating his opponent, James P. Taliaferro, by a 
narrow margin. He carried twenty-six counties, but again he failed to carry his 
home county of Duval. Unfortunately, he died before he was privileged to take 
his seat in Washington. 

Broward was a forceful man and a good politician, but there is doubt about 
his being a statesman. The author stamps him as a statesman because of his 
“efforts to unify the institutions of higher learning in Florida” (p. 309). One 
also might differ with Mr. Proctor in his contention that Broward was a great 
liberal, for by national standards he fell short of such high claims. It was well 
known that Broward headed a machine that was as powerful as any in the state. 
Then, too, his attitude toward Negroes was anything but liberal; he wanted to 
move them all from Florida and relocate them on foreign soil. And his support 
of the Flagler divorce law in 1901 when he was in the legislature did not stamp 
him a liberal, because the Standard Oil magnate supposedly ‘‘paid off” each 
legislator who voted in his favor. 

The author makes much of Broward’s fight on the Flaglers and the Plants be- 
cause they represented railroad or corporate interests. But one has a feeling that 
he opposed them because they were born out of the state, and not so much be- 
cause they built railroads. It seems that he believed in Florida for the Floridians 
and gave only lip-service to the idea of attracting northern tourists to the state. 
After all, it was the Flaglers and the Plants who brought these visitors in—not 
Broward. And again it was the Flaglers and the Plants who kept hundreds of 
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Floridians from starving by giving them employment when they could find it no 
other place. 

This work on Napoleon Bonaparte Broward is a contribution to the field of 
Florida history, and especially to the area of Jacksonville and Duval County. 
Broward spent most of his life in that section of the state, with the exception of 
four years in the legislature and the same amount of time in the governor's office. 
He was a local figure, but he might have emerged from the United States Senate 
with a national reputation had it not been for his untimely death. 

The author has a good style, and his book is interestingly written. 


University of Georgia S. WALTER MARTIN 


A Southern Lawyer: Fifty Years at the Bar. By Aubrey Lee Brooks. (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1950. Pp. viii, 214. $3.50.) 


Taking to the law “because a lawyer can sleep late in the morning,” Aubrey 
Lee Brooks became, according to a prominent North Carolina jurist, “the fore- 
most and most successful lawyer’’ in his state. In A Southern Lawyer he gives a 
readable account of legal battles, North Carolina politics, hunting and fishing, 
and just plain living. A judicious use of anecdotes, local color, and the humor 
of the North Carolina bar gives this plainly written story an attractive quality. 
Brooks was admitted to the bar in 1893. As an active lawyer for over half a 
century he took part in some of the most important trials in his state’s history. 
Like many lawyers, he turned to politics, campaigning in 1896, at the age of 
twenty-five, for William Jennings Bryan. Two years later he was elected solicitor 
in one of his state’s richest and most populous districts. 

As solicitor Brooks spent ten years fighting the tobacco trust and the railroads, 
the two most powerful interests in his state. The considerations that impel a man 
to become a devotee of either conservatism or liberalism are not easy to discover. 
Here was a man who had ample opportunity to ‘go easy on the interests’’ and 
become the “kept lawyer’’ of a single corporation. These temptations he would 
seem to have resisted with more than a modicum of success. ‘1".¢ explanation of 
the choice he made would seem to be a devotion to what was considered a public 
trust during the years (1898-1908) he served as solicitor. Rejecting the “‘sugar- 
coated” overtures of the interests, he found himself in a bitter fight with the 
powerful F. W. Simmons state machine, spokesman for railroads, trusts, and 
white supremacy. In consequence Brooks joined Josephus Daniels and Walter 
Clark in the fight for liberal democracy. While Brooks held no public office 
after 1908, he was active in politics until near the middle of the present century. 
This book is largely an account of his part in the southern liberal movement of 
the last fifty years. 

To those who would wonder how Brooks could maintain his liberal outlook 
and at the same time serve as general counsel for some of Greensboro’s big life 
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insurance companies, he explains that his function was to give “proper counsel 
to organized wealth.”” When he asserts that the “issue is fast forming between 
socialized democracy as a minimum government control and Russian communism 
as a maximum,” he would seem to refute the charge, made by some of his politi- 
cal associates, that he was taken over by “Big Business.” 

Legal and political personalities, both state and national, figure in this story. 
Although the large number of chapters—there are thirty-two—and the anecdotal 
character of the book at times threaten the narrative, the legal and political themes 
keep the account in reasonable focus. Among the chapters not in the orbit of the 
main themes there are several which present interesting glimpses of the cigarette 
and the insurance businesses. A Southern Lawyer should make instructive reading 
for both the political historian and the intelligent layman. 


University of Georgia HorRACE MONTGOMERY 


Hugo L. Black: A Study in the Judicial Process. By Charlotte Williams. (Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1950. Pp. vii, 208. Notes. $3.50.) 


This admirable book about Mr. Justice Black deals largely with the period 
beginning in October, 1937, when he began his career as an associate justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. The author discusses his appointment 
to the bench and the extraordinary events evoked by this occasion in the first 
chapter. The bitter controversy that occurred in Congress and the comment of 
the press are explained and emphasized. The second chapter deals with the 
membership and association of Justice Black in the Ku Klux Klan, which appears 
to be an unfortunate episode in his career. Indeed, his actions on the bench have 
not justified the fears and predictions of his critics. 

A good, though brief, portrait is presented of Hugo Black’s early progress. 
He was born in Clay County, Alabama, the son of a country merchant and 
farmer. He was interested in and had a flair for politics. At the age of twenty- 
four he became a Birmingham police judge, where he had an excellent opportun- 
ity to study social problems at first hand. Apparently the lessons he learned there 
made a deep impression. A natural advancement followed by election as county 
prosecuting attorney, and his records in both positions are creditable. With the 
declaration of war, he resigned and joined the army where he became a captain 
in the Field Artillery. With the cessation of hostilities, he returned to Birming- 
ham where he engaged successfully in the general practice of law. He re-entered 
politics and in 1926 was elected to the United States Senate to succeed Oscar 
Underwood. His activities there are discussed in the chapter “Lantern and 
Scourge.” 

In the latter two thirds of this small volume the author gives a penetrating 
analysis of Justice Black’s opinions and actions while on the court. Soon it be- 
came plain that “the president had indeed injected new blood into the Court.” 
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In a chapter on “State and Nation” it is concluded that “there is little question 
of the sincerity of his concern with social improvement and human betterment, 
and he is firm in his faith that these ends can best be accomplished by an active 
government. Hence, when he conceives that a government, be it state or na- 
tional, is attempting to employ its powers to benefit its population, he is anxious 
that it be allowed to proceed.” 

The Justice is referred to as the “Little Man's Advocate.” He appears to be 
willing to brush aside technical obstructions for their protection. In this con- 
nection he has shown little compunction in departing from judicial precedent. 
His attitude stretches far to include those ‘who for any reason are hard put to 
maintain their rights in unequal conflict.” 

The author finds in Mr. Justice Black’s opinions strong support for the Bill 
of Rights with particular emphasis on freedom of speech and religion. In the 
cases involving Jehovah’s Witnesses (or rather “Jehovah's Litigants,” as they 
are described) Justice Black has consistently upheld the claims of these “peculiar 
people.” Likewise he has insisted on the strict observance of requirements for- 
bidding unconstitutional discrimination against Negroes. However, the author 
points out that Justice Black supports the maxim of “‘salus populi est suprema lex” 
when the safety of the country is in danger. He has also refused to follow the 
majority of the court in overruling conviction for treason in what appear to be 
doubtful cases. He has not been as greatly concerned with instances of searches 
and seizures before the court as other members. 

Justice Black has become the oldest member in point of service on the bench. 
He has been a strong figure from his appointment, but the author predicts that 
“the influence of Justice Black’s judicial philosophy upon the course of consti- 
tutional development may reasonably be expected to decline in the immediate 
future.” Be this as it may, it would seem that currently the opinions of Justice 
Black are a pervasive aegis on questions of constitutional validity. 


University of Georgia J. ALTON HoscH 


Physician to the World: The Life of General William C. Gorgas. By John M. 
Gibson. (Durham: Duke University Press, 1950. Pp. ix, 315. Illustra- 
tions, bibliography. $4.50.) 


William Crawford Gorgas was born near Mobile, Alabama, on October 3, 
1854. After a distinguished career in the medical corps of the United States 
Army, he died in London, England, on July 4, 1920. His maternal grandfather 
was the brilliant John Gayle (1792-1859), onetime governor of Alabama, con- 
gressman, and federal district judge. His father, Josiah Gorgas (1818-1883), 
brigadier general and chief of ordnance in the Confederate army, was later head 
of the University of the South and in 1878 became president of the University 
of Alabama. 
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As a young medical officer Gorgas contracted yellow fever and was thereby 
rendered immune. This markedly influenced his career. He was ordered to army 
posts upon the appearance of yellow fever, and the experience thus gained caused 
his selection as health officer of Havana. Here the Reed Commission proved the 
role of the stegomyia mosquito in transmitting yellow fever, and then Gorgas 
with great ingenuity and persistence eradicated it. Other steps were his epochal 
work in Panama, his role as adviser of foreign governments on health problems, 
his occupancy of the post of surgeon general of the United States Army during 
World War I, and his retention by the Rockefeller Foundation to study tropical 
diseases around the world. 

This, the fourth rather full biography of Gorgas, is, like the others, undocu- 
mented. It merely lists a bibliography of 262 items, largely secondary sources, 
214 of which are newspaper or magazine articles and editorials. Thus, to the 
historian, most of the bibliography is of questionable value. The index on ac- 
count of its incompleteness is also far from satisfactory. 

In the text there are several quotations from Josiah Gorgas’ important Journal, 
which is now in the Library of Congress. There are also a number of interesting 
quotations from letters and reports by Gorgas and others; but neither the listing 
nor the location of such primary and important sources is given. 

One is intrigued by the undocumented direct quotation (p. 34) of Gorgas, in 
his fifteenth year, that he is “going to try to find something that will drive this 
terrible thing [yellow fever} from the earth.” If at such an early period this was 
the avowed purpose of Gorgas, why his determined efforts to secure appointment 
to West Point and his keen disappointment over his failure to do so? Mr. 
Gibson does not enlighten the reader. On the contrary, he reiterates that the sole 
reason for Gorgas’ decision to study medicine was that he might yet enter the 
army through the Medical Department. However, as he progressed in his medical 
studies, fascinated by the vistas opened, he apparently never afterwards regretted 
his failure to enter the combat branch of the service. 

The author pays fitting tribute to Dr. Benjamin Rush and quotes from his 
classic description of yellow fever as it devastated Philadelphia in 1793. How- 
ever, Gibson states (p. 6) that Rush was “the only physician signer of the 
Declaration of Independence,’ completely disregarding four others, namely: 
Josiah Bartlett, Lyman Hall, Matthew Thornton, and Oliver Wolcott. 

Mr. Gibson, by training a journalist, is at present director of the Alabama 
State Health Department's Division of Public Health Education. Despite the 
handicap of lack of medical training he discusses medical problems quite well 
and has produced an interesting book. 


University of Louisville EMMET FIELD HoRINB 
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The American Cigarette Industry: A Study in Economic Analysis and Public 
Policy. By Richard B. Tennant. Yale Studies in Economics, Volume I. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1950. Pp. xxvi, 411. Tables, figures, 
appendix, bibliography. $5.00.) 


This excellent volume is the work of an economist who surveys the historical 
development of the cigarette industry, examines its market structure and behavior, 
and finally suggests possible reforms for preventing monopolistic competition. 
Professor Tennant’s aim was also to contribute to the development of economic 
theory—a theory of oligopoly behavior on the basis of the chief institutional 
peculiarities of the cigarette industry. On this reviewer, who knows little or 
nothing of economic theory, the author's analysis made a profound impression. 
The study may well be of great usefulness to those responsible for maintaining 
conditions of freedom and initiative whether they be members of Congress, in- 
dustrial leaders, or members of the Supreme Court. 

No brief review can reveal the excellence of this volume. The management of 
the successor companies of the first American Tobacco Company after the dis- 
solution decree of 1911 were men experienced in the methods utilized by the 
trust. The introduction of Camels and the outbreak of war weakened the few 
independent manufacturers and changed leadership in the successor companies 
so that the cigarette industry virtually assumed its present characteristics by 1920. 
At no time since the dissolution has price competition among the successor com- 
panies played an important role, and from 1912 to 1941 three of the same com- 
panies earned the handsome yearly net profits of 17.5 per cent on their tangible 
net worth after interest and taxes. 

To explain this remarkable profit and concentration of production Professor 
Tennant examines and measures various phases of the industry as factors aiding 
concentration. Along with a few minor advantages he finds that the large firms 
enjoy a position of dominance “through the efficiency of large-scale advertising” 
which causes large sales which, in turn, provide revenue for large expenditures. 
The strong firm thus grows by its own success and develops market pressures 
which constitute “the most important reason for the concentration of cigarette 
output.” 

Such concentration of production in a few large firms led to monopolistic 
profits generally by pursuit of common aims arrived at through the experience 
and intelligence of the competitors. They have learned not to set any price they 
please, since inordinately high prices may turn customers away from cigarettes or 
invite new competition. In the same way cigarette manufacturers have found 
advantages in the common use of jobbers, a common attitude toward maintaining 
identical resale prices for standard brands, a common view that three cents is a 
sufficient differential for economy brand retail prices, and common methods of 
disciplining jobbers and influencing retailers. The dissolution decree of 1911, 
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therefore, “established a stable oligopoly of strong firms well able to stand upon 
their own feet.” 

In the light of these and other factors Professor Tennant believes that the 
second American Tobacco case “decided by the Supreme Court in 1946 presents 
an unusual opportunity for industrial reform.” Though manufacturers and 
officers of the large cigarette firms were convicted on charges of criminal violation 
of the Sherman Act, it is doubtful that conspiracy existed. He points to the 
general beneficial effects of the Sherman Act but also to its inadequacy. Reor- 
ganization of the present cigarette oligopoly into a number of small firms might 
easily result in prices at a competitive level, but quite likely costs would be in- 
creased. 

Professor Tennant tentatively suggests the adoption of an ad valorem basis for 
the excise tax to give economy brands a fairer opportunity. His principal cor- 
rective suggestion, however, is a moderate limit on advertising in order to strike 
directly at the chief waste of the industry. Mirabile dictu! Professor Tennant is 
not only a wise man but a brave one also! What would the free press say? 


East Texas State Teachers College NANNIE M. TILLEY 


Main Line of Mid-America: The Story of the Illinois Central. By Carlton J. 
Corliss. (New York: Creative Age Press, 1950. Pp. xviii, 490. Illustra- 
tions, maps, bibliography. $4.75.) 


A spate of well-illustrated, popularly written, generally uncritical, and in some 
instances company-inspired railroad histories has appeared in recent years. Among 
these accounts Carlton J. Corliss’ Main Line of Mid-America is one of the best 
in respect to its coverage, its understanding of railroad problems, and its in- 
gratiating, smooth-flowing narrative. The author was formerly on the editorial 
staff of the I/linois Central Magazine and is now with the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads. As part of his editorial work he dipped into the rich archives of 
the Illinois Central and prepared a series of brochures, articles, notes, and edited 
documents of a high quality. The present book is the mature result of this early 
writing now greatly expanded. It is a labor of love seen through sympathetic 
eyes and is in no sense a critical appraisal of the role of the Illinois Central in 
American development. All of the extant literature that is directly relevant has 
been used, but not always discriminatingly. For example, the author leans 
heavily upon John Wentworth, Congressional Reminiscences, and indirectly 
through other secondary writers upon J. Madison Cutts for the story of the enact- 
ment of the Land Grant Act of 1850 and the adoption of the charter of 1851, 
though these recollections have been shown to be quite unreliable. 

Here for the first time in abundant detail is presented an account of the con- 
struction and integration of the western and southern lines with the original 
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charter line of the Illinois Central. Since this railroad, like most great systems, 
is a composite of numerous independent lines organized and built in the nine- 
teenth century, the story drags at times, but the sprightly style and the introduc- 
tion of such tales as that of Casey Jones make for sustained interest. The book 
is a pleasure to read and is useful as a source of information on an important 
railroad system. It is not intended as a scholar’s tool, but rather it is written for 
the general reader. For that reason, perhaps, it should not be subjected to the 
same type of critical analysis that one would ofier to a doctoral dissertation. 
Nevertheless, some of its defects should be mentioned in a scholar’s journal. 
The chapter entitled “The Battle of the Titans” illustrates in part my principal 
criticism. The “titans were Stuyvesant Fish and Edward H. Harriman, but what 
the battle was over is not evident. Here as elsewhere the author rarely gets below 


the surface to explain the underlying developments. For the financial difficulties 


of the railroad in the 1930's one finds adequate statistical indication of the de- 
cline in business but nothing about the failure of the company to meet effectively 
the new competition or to reduce its fixed interest charges when conditions made 
such reductions possible. Survival in the Great Depression and prosperity in the 
1940's are attributed to management, and bare mention is made of the aid pro- 
vided by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and no space is found for the 
pressure of Joseph Eastman and other officials of the ICC to have the railroads 
reduce their bonded indebtedness. The antirailroad onslaught of the nineteenth 
century, unrest among railroad workers, the rate structure and its incidence, 
political activities of the officers are passed over lightly or left unmentioned. The 
“public relations” campaign of the 1920's involving large expenditures to court 
public opinion and wean it away from its support of restrictive measures is 
praised. On the other hand Corliss does not repeat the clichés of railroad 
apologists that government control of transportation in World War I was in- 
efficient, extravagant, and incompetent. In my judgment he should have pointed 
out that while the Illinois Central has paid to the state of Illinois 7 per cent of 
its gross operating income received from the 705 miles of charter lines, it has 
been exempt from local property taxes on this same mileage, which is no small 
consideration. 

Corliss’ effort to personalize the history of the Illinois Central is commendable 
but not particularly successful. It would have been more credible had he been 
willing to admit some faults in his heroes, some errors of judgment, but appar- 
ently there were none. Despite these and other criticisms I am impressed with 
the author's success in weaving together an involved and intricate story and in 
making it a useful reference work. 


Cornell University PAauL W. GATES 


Steel Trails to Santa Fe. By L. L. Waters. (Lawrence: University of Kansas 
Press, 1950. Pp. xiv, 500. Illustrations, maps, appendixes, notes. $4.00.) 


In recent years the grandeur of size and the brilliant color of the Santa Fe have 
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been extolled in at least half a dozen popular histories and in one flamboyant 
film, technicolor of course. L. L. Waters, professor of transportation at Indiana 
University, continues in his general history of the Santa Fe the tradition of semi- 
exultation and wide-eyed enthusiasm. 

The story of how this hefty, well-printed, handsomely bound volume came to 
be is of controlling significance. In 1941 the assistant to the president of the 
Santa Fe and the railroad’s solicitor in Kansas “asked the University of Kansas 
to undertake a study of the company.” Professor Waters, then at Kansas, was 
“selected,” and according to his book’s foreword, spent the academic year 1942- 
1943 writing the book. These facts are enough to warn the serious reader, but 
more of this presently. 

Steel Trails to Santa Fe consists of twelve chapters, topical in nature, bearing 
such titles as ‘““Tremblingly Clipping Coupons,” “Peopling the Prairies,” “Labor 
Relations,” “Steamline to Streamline,” and ‘‘Confidently Clipping Coupons.” 
Primary emphasis is upon the core company, Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe, 
with small room given Gulf, Colorado and Santa Fe and Panhandle and Santa 
Fe, although these auxiliaries command 3,985 miles of track in the total mileage 
of 13,000. 

The data presented are not substantiated by the usual footnotes nor by identifi- 
cation or location in the text. There are exactly fifty-nine footnotes for 491 pages; 
there is no bibliography. The few references to unpublished material in the foot- 
notes follow this form: ‘Letter of A. A. Robinson to W. B. Strong, Las Vegas, 
New Mexico, March 15, 1881.” 

This reviewer may be unusually irascible, but it does seem that Mr. Waters’ 
writing style is burdened with too many exclamation points and with an over- 
abundance of trite expressions such as “the Nth time,” “the ancient and medieval 
history of the company,” “the mineral wealth persisted in being potential,” “‘a 
corporation is not without a conscience,” and “the two were related in a fashion 
remindful of the old problem of the hen and the egg.” These are but samples 
which may be duplicated throughout the book. 

In addition to omissions, lack of documentation, and faulty style, Steel Trails 
to Santa Fe is not designed in a way to help the reader. The index, to be sure, 
is full and is reliable, but the maps are enough to puzzle a Boy Scout. There is 
not a map in the entire book of the Santa Fe system as it finally evolved. 

Moreover, the author hesitates in threading his way through the difficult areas 
of labor policies, relations with government, and the financial side of the story. 
The war with the Denver and Rio Grande is treated as a rather quaint episode of 
a youthful company. The presidents are portrayed in such glowing terms as to 
suggest that they were gentlemen of unusual sensitivity instead of the tough- 
minded, long-seeing crew that they must have been. 

The defects of Steel Trails to Santa Fe were probably imposed in advance of 
Mr. Waters’ efforts. This book with its discussions of the Fred Harvey restaurants 
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and waitresses, Death Valley Scotty, and various other incidentals will be of 
chief interest to the noncritical reader. 


Lambuth College Jesse C. Burr, Jr. 


John William Draper and the Religion of Science. By Donald Fleming. (Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1950. Pp. ix, 205. Frontispiece, 
notes, bibliography. $2.50.) 


John William Draper was one of the outstanding exponents of nineteenth- 
century American scientism. Born in Liverpool, England, the child of a Method- 
ist minister, he contracted a peculiar intellectual marriage of modern science and 
dissenting Christianity. He was trained at London University in chemistry and 
emigrated shortly after leaving the university to the United States, where he con- 
tinued his studies in chemistry and biology at the University of Pennsylvania. In 
1836 he accepted a post in chemistry and natural philosophy at Hampden-Sidney 
College, and in 1838 became professor of chemistry at New York University, 
where he later became president of the medical school. During his early scientific 
period, he did work of some value in the study of osmosis and radiant energy 
and was also a pioneer in the development of modern photographic portraiture. 
His Human Physiology, Statical and Dynamical, which was published in 1856, 
was one of the leading textbooks of its kind. But it was Draper's History of the 
Intellectual Development of Europe (1863) and his History of the Conflict Be- 
tween Religion and Science (1874) that did most to make him famous. As Mr. 
Fleming summarizes his scientific stature: ‘He had a striking, perhaps an un- 
rivaled, grasp of the value of photography in scientific investigation; he was a 
pioneer, even by European standards, in mapping the invisible regions of the 
spectrum and correlating the source of light with its spectrum; and he was one 
of the founders of the theory of photochemical absorption. It would be fairly 
easy to list half a dozen American scientists who did work of greater value before 
1870—Franklin, Thompson, Henry, Beaumont, Leidy, and Asa Gray are names 
that come to mind, if Thompson is an American—and perhaps it would be 
equally bard to name six more.” 

It is hard to take too seriously the piety for science that Draper represented, 
and Mr. Fleming's study is far from adulatory. The model of thought with 
which Draper was operating was excessively simple. For him the life of an 
individual was a miniature of the life of a nation, human events were reducible 
to physiological phenomena, and “nature” was the court of first and last appeal. 
Draper, as Mr. Fleming remarks, “belongs to the pertinacious current in Western 
thought which has filled the magical word ‘nature’ with the wildest variety of 
meanings and intimations of meaning, and then found repose in contemplating 
this great entity as the normative force in history.” 

Mr. Fleming’s thorough biography fills an important gap in American intel- 
lectual history. His perceptive analysis of Draper's synthesis and transmutation 
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of the ideas which he had derived from a Wesleyan parsonage and concepts he 
took from nineteenth-century science will, no doubt, serve as a model for future 
authors of similar studies. The sole failing of this valuable volume is a stylistic 
one. Mr. Fleming's prose is neither mature nor supple enough to do full justice 
to the caliber of his insight. 


Columbia University RICHARD HOFSTADTER 


The Savannah. By Thomas L. Stokes. (New York: Rinehart and Company, 
Inc., 1951. Pp. xi, 401. Map, illustrations, bibliography. $4.00.) 


This volume is the forty-third in the Rivers of America series. It follows the 
same general plan as the other forty-two, that of weaving the history and folk- 
lore of a region into a mosaic laid along the banks of a river. In the case of this 
book the river is, of course, the Savannah which the author likens in one instance 
to “a giant snake lying in the mud and marshes . . . torpid under the sun, sleepy 
and satiated,” and in another to “a radiant highway” along which his imagina- 
tion ‘‘took flight fancifully to the open sea.” 

The city of Savannah is the focal point of the entire book. Although the 
author takes brief excursions into the South Carolina portion of the area and 
now and then gets as far away as Augusta in Georgia, his nostalgic pen soon gets 
back to Savannah where he began his journalistic career as a reporter on the 
Savannah Evening Press. The book is well written. The historian, however, will 
be inclined to wish for a bit more substance to add richness and depth to the 
color. Actually the book is rather sketchy in places even for a popular history of 
an area. Such lack of meaty detail is, of course, almost inevitable in a work 
which attempts to cover so much in so few pages. The brush strokes are neces- 
sarily broad when one tries to sketch in four hundred pages the history of a large 
part of Georgia from Oglethorpe to the death of the “Waving Girl” in 1940. 

There are significant omissions. There is, for example, little or nothing to 
indicate that the author is acquainted with the coastal sectionalism which separated 
the low country from the interior and which came to be so significant in Georgia 
and South Carolina political life. Neither does the author devote sufficient space 
to the European outlook of Savannah and Charleston. And the author passed up 
two of the most interesting incidents of the occupation of Savannah during the 
Civil War when he failed to relate how the city fathers went out in the dark of 
night searching for Sherman to invite him to occupy the city peacefully; and 
how the cities of New York and Boston sent shiploads of provisions to feed 
the hungry populace. 

A few errors creep in here and there. It was Chatham Academy which was 
founded in 1788 (p. 193) and not “Catham” Academy; Fort McAllister (p. 
283) is correct, not “McAlester”; General Joseph Wheeler (p. 300) had no 
middle initial of “A” or any other letter. 
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The book is illustrated by Lamar Dodd. Mr. Dodd is a capable artist who 
has done some very fine work at the University of Georgia, but clearly pen and 
ink sketches are not his forte. 


Tulane University JouHN P. Dyer 


Manual of Government Publications: United States and Foreign. By Everett S. 
Brown. (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1950. Pp. ix, 121. 
$2.00.) 


“Government publications,” Alton P. Tisdel, then Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, wrote in 1936, “have long been the terror of librarians and the despair 
of everyone who has attempted to make use of them.” 

Any book that softens this terror and despair deserves a welcome—and the 
little volume here noted is of that kind. Its purpose is modest, and the book 
serves it more than adequately: it furnishes an introductory guide to the most 
important bibliographies of those government publications in the United States 
and other countries which are of interest to political scientists and to students of 
government and modern history. The author's frank comments on the strong 
points as well as the limitations of the bibliographies he has included add greatly 
to the usefulness of this guide. 

Almost half of the volume, naturally enough, is devoted to bibliographies of 
United States government publications and of the publications of the individual 
states. The bibliographies for Great Britain and the Commonwealth of Nations 
occupy another fourth. There follow sections dealing with some of the most 
important European countries, including the particularly troublesome Russia, 
with Latin America, and with the Far and Near East. A short chapter is given 
to the publications of international bodies, such as the League of Nations, the 
United Nations, and others. A selected list of general reference works in the 
field and of some basic works on bibliographical method closes the volume. There 
is no index, nor is there a need for one: the detailed table of contents serves the 
purpose. 

The author is professor of political science at the University of Michigan. This 
volume should prove a boon to his students, to his colleagues at other univer- 
sities, and to his colleagues’ students. 


Newberry Library STANLEY PARGELLIS 














Historical News and Notices 


With the appearance of the February issue of the Journal, members of the 
Southern Historical Association were introduced to a new cover. We did not 
make all of the changes which possibly should have been made, but we did re- 
move the colophon, rearrange the title lines, drop the volume line to the foot 
of the cover, and place the date prominently beneath the title. Most of the major 
historical journals have changed the designs of their covers in the last five years, 
and we notice that many of the local publications have experimented with fresh, 
new designs. Making even so slight a change as that which appeared with the 
February issue of the Journal is not to be construed in any way as criticism of 
the highly competent editors who have done so ably with the magazine in former 
years. We do believe that as we advance in the field of historical scholarship 
new ideas and new horizons open up before us, and we hope we can keep the 
Journal of Southern History abreast of this changing world of scholarship. The 
seal or colophon carried a connotation which was out of keeping with the pur- 
pose we are striving to encourage in southern history. Although we have no 
wish to go beyond the prescribed purposes of the Journal, we do wish to present 
southern history as broadly as possible. The editors can only use what seem to 
them and the editorial board to be the better articles, but we do have some lee- 
way in selection on the basis of the diversity of coverage of these articles. In 
this way we are trying to keep in mind the whole sweep of southern history, both 
in matters of chronology and points of approach. Thus it was that we did not 
wish to be bound by the theme of the seal. 


THE ASSOCIATION 


The following committee appointments for the year 1951 have been made by 
Avery O. Craven, president of the Southern Historical Association: Committee 
on Program: Lester J. Cappon, Institute of Early American History and Culture, 
chairman ; Bell Irvin Wiley, Emory University ; Chester McA. Destler, Connecti- 
cut College; Loren C. MacKinney, University of North Carolina; and Frank E. 
Vandiver, Tulane University. Committee on Nominations: Henry T. Shanks, 
Birmingham-Southern College, chairman; E. Merton Coulter, University of 
Georgia; Edward Younger, University of Virginia; Thomas D. Clark, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky ; and James S. Ferguson, Millsaps College. Committee on Mem- 
bership: Wood Gray, George Washington University, chairman; William B. 
Hesseltine, University of Wisconsin; Bennett H. Wall, University of Kentucky; 
Marvin W. Schlegel, Longwood College; Joseph H. Parks, Birmingham-Southern 
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College ; Richard E. Yates, Hendrix College; D. L. Dowd, University of Florida; 
James Z. Rabun, Emory University; David S. Sparks, University of Maryland; 
Lewis E. Atherton, University of Missouri; Cornelius O. Cathey, University of 
North Carolina; Stuart Noblin, North Carolina State College; A. Elizabeth 
Taylor, Texas State College for Women; and Ernest M. Louder, Jr.; Committee 
on Local Arrangements: Gordon T. Chappell, Huntingdon College, chairman ; 
Peter A. Brannon; Frances Clifton; James F. Doster; Ann Eastman; Paul B. 
Fuller; Lucille Griffith; Walter B. Jones; Malcolm C. McMillan; Irene B. 
Munro; Marie Bankhead Owen; A. W. Reynolds; Albert F. Simpson; Cash 
Stanley; and Clanton W. Williams. 

The Annual Meeting of the Association will be in Montgomery, Alabama, 
November 8-10. The Committee on Local Arrangements has already planned 
a dinner for the Association to be given by various state institutions and a 
luncheon to be given by Huntingdon College. 


PERSONAL 


The University of Texas announces the resignation of Frederic Duncalf, pro- 
fessor of medieval history, a half-time leave for Walter P. Webb to work on a 
book on ‘The Great Frontier,” and the offering of a seminar by William Warren 
Sweet, Southern Methodist University, during the spring semester on church-state 
relations in America. 


A. R. Newsome has retired as head of the history department in the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. He is succeeded by W. E. Caldwell, professor of ancient 
history. 


Herbert Crasman, University of Maryland, has been transferred to that in- 
stitution’s European Program until September, 1952. His place is being filled by 
William Neumann, recently editor of American Perspective. A new member of 
the history department is Charles G. Sellers. 


Sweet Briar College announces the resignation of Dora Neill Raymond, who 
became ill while engaged in research in London under a Guggenheim fellow- 
ship. Jessie Melville Fraser, who had been acting head of the history department, 
has been named departmental chairman. 


The National Historical Publications Commission has recently been com- 
pleted. Wayne C. Grover, Archivist of the United States, is chairman, and other 
members include: George M. Elsey, administrative assistant to the President; 
Richard H. Shryock, Johns Hopkins University; Senator Clyde R. Hoey, North 
Carolina; Representative Howard W. Smith, Virginia; Associate Justice Felix 
Frankfurter; G. Bernard Noble, Chief of the Division of Historical Policy Re- 
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search, Department of State; Rudolph A. Winnaker, Historian for the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense; Solon J. Buck, Chief of the Division of Manuscripts, 
Library of Congress; Guy Stanton Ford, Managing Editor, American Historical 
Review; and Julian P. Boyd, Princeton University. 


Carl Coke Rister has accepted a distinguished professorship of history in Texas 
Technological College. He has been a member of the history faculty of the 
University of Oklahoma for twenty-three years. 


Alfred B. Sears will be on leave of absence from the University of Oklahoma 
during the summer to complete research for a biography of John Breckinridge. 
Gilbert C. Fite will return to his teaching duties in the University of Oklahoma 
this summer after a year’s leave. 


Wayne C. Grover, Archivist of the United States; Guy Stanton Ford, Ameri- 
can Historical Association; and Conyers Read, University of Pennsylvania, have 
been named to a special committee to advise the federal government on the 
writing of a history of the present defense effort. 


Norman W. Cox, Meridian, Mississippi, has been named executive secretary 
of the Southern Baptist Historical Society. 


Washington and Lee University announces the promotions of Allen W. Moger 
to professor and William A. Jenks to associate professor of history. 


Ernest E. Leisy, professor of American literature in Southern Methodist Uni- 


versity, has gone to Europe, where he will teach in the Universities of Vienna 
and Frankfurt. 


Nels M. Bailkey and John P. Dyer, both of Tulane University, will be in 
England this summer. Professor Dyer has received a Carnegie grant for research 
on the welfare state. Professor Bailkey, who will also travel on the Continent, 
will attend the Anglo-American Conference of Historians in London July 9-14. 


The Air Force Historical Division has granted a year’s leave of absence to 
Robert T. Finney to do graduate work in the University of Alabama. During 
the winter, Albert F. Simpson and Frank Futrell of the Division spent two months 
in Korea to gather data for a Korean air war history. 


C. Harold Carpenter has returned to Clemson Agricultural College after a 
two-year leave of absence. 


Millard K. Bushong, University of Richmond, and Charles H. Moffat, Mar- 
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shall College, will teach in West Virginia University this summer. Others who 
have accepted summer assignments include: Carroll Quenzel, Mary Washington 
College of the University of Virginia, in Florida State University ; Robert Leroy 
Hilldrup, Mary Washington College, in East Carolina College; and Almont 
Lindsey, Mary Washington College, in American University. 


Several doctoral graduates or doctoral candidates at the University of Virginia 
have accepted new positions or returned to old ones. W. Stitt Robinson has been 
appointed to the University of Kansas; Joseph H. Harrison to Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute; Francis P. Gaines, Jr., to the University of Houston; Newton 
B. Jones to Presbyterian College; William H. Gaines to the History Division of 
the Virginia State Library; James Kinard to the South Carolina Welfare Agency ; 
Samuel Schroetter to King College; and George Whitehurst to the College of 
William and Mary, Norfolk Division. Malcolm Lester has returned from a 
Fulbright fellowship in London to Mercer University and has been promoted to 
associate professor. William Dabney has returned to Armstrong College, Win- 
ston Babb to Furman University, and Chester B. Goolrick to Virginia Military 
Institute. T. Daniel Shumate has been granted a Fulbright fellowship for re- 
search in Paris. 


Edward Younger of the University of Virginia has received a grant for the 
summer from the Richmond Area University Center to continue work on a 
biography of John Adam Kasson. Raymond E. Clark, Jr., formerly of the 
Sterling Library at Yale University, and Russell M. Smith have been appointed 
assistant archivists at the University of Virginia Library, succeeding Mrs. Con- 
stance E. Thurlow, Frank E. Evans, who has entered the University of Chicago 
to work for the doctorate in medieval history, and James A. Bear, who is on 
leave for active duty with the Marine Corps in Korea. 


Charles W. Hackett, distinguished professor of Latin-American history and 
director of the Institute of Latin-American Studies in the University of Texas, 
died February 25, 1951. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Southern Humanities Conference, of which the Southern Historical As- 
sociation is a constituent member, met at Washington and Lee University April 
13 and 14. Sturgis E. Leavitt of the University of North Carolina is the retiring 
chairman, and Edward D. Myers of Washington and Lee University is the in- 
coming chairman. The Conference has achieved much in its four years of exist- 
ence in bringing together representatives of the various fields of learning in the 
humanities, in acquainting them with related problems in other disciplines, and 
in presenting the picture of the humanities as a whole in the South. 
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The 112th annual meeting of the Georgia Historical Society was held Febru- 
ary 23. Minton Rubincam, Washington, D. C., spoke on “The Historical Back- 
ground of the Salzburger Emigration to Georgia.” Officers elected included: 
president, Alexander A. Lawrence; vice-presidents, Walter C. Hartridge and 


Mrs. Margaret Davis Cate; secretary-treasurer, Herman W. Coolidge; and di- 
rector, Mrs. Lilla M. Hawes. 


The South Atlantic International Relations Clubs Conference met March 2-3 
at Lincoln Memorial University. Enno E. Kraehe, University of Kentucky, gave 
the principal address, ‘The Rules of the Great Debate.” 


Officers of the East Tennessee Historical Society, elected at the December 
meeting, are: James S. Bowman, president; Harry Hyman, Milton B. Ochs, and 
Paul M. Fink, vice-presidents; Pollyanna Creekmore, secretary; Martha L. 
Ellison, treasurer; Harvey Broome, Laura E. Luttrell, and Verton M. Queener, 
executive committee members; S. J. Folmsbee, editor; and L. P. Graf, associate 
editor. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


Mrs. J. E. Hays, director of the Georgia Department of Archives and History, 
has explained the state’s historical collections as an aid to research. Her depart- 
ment, the state depository for all original official records, houses some 70,000 
manuscript books and pamphlets and several million loose papers. In addition, 
all military papers and records prior to the Civil War are deposited with the 
archival division. Miss Lillian Henderson, director of the Confederate Pension 
and Record Department, handles all Confederate rolls and pension records. Miss 
Ella May Thornton, state librarian, is custodian of the published collection. 
Land grants are on file in the office of the Secretary of State. All of these sec- 
tions may be reached at the State Capitol, except for the Department of Archives 
and History, which is in Rhodes Memorial Hall, 1516 Peachtree, N. W. A 
recent publication of the department is Georgia’s Official & Statistical Register, 
1945-1950 (pp. 773, $5.00). 


The senatorial papers of Forrest C. Donnell, 1944-1950, have been deposited 
with the Western Historical Manuscripts Collection, University of Missouri. A 
second recent acquisition is the John G. Neihardt collection, including notes 
taken during the poet’s visits with Indian tribes and his letters from outstanding 
literary people. 


The Franklin D. Roosevelt Library at Hyde Park, New York, has received the 
papers of Elbert D. Thomas, 1907-1950, and of Herbert C. Pell, 1930-1948. 
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Recent acquisitions of the Georgia Historical Society include: letters of Mary 
Day Lanier (Mrs. Sidney Lanier), 1889-1904; letters and papers of Commander 
Charles Steedman, U.S.N., 1861-1862, telling of operations along the Georgia 
coast; papers of the Anderson family, Savannah, 1761, 1834-1876; letters of 
Carrie Belle Sinclair, 1864; papers of the Renwick family, 1834-1858; papers 
of George Robertson, 1861-1864; William King—I. P. Hazard correspondence, 
1841-1843; letters of Daniel Dod to John D. Ward, 1817-1823; papers of W. B. 
Tinsley, Savannah broker, 1861; letters of Charles Smith, McIntosh County, to 
John Babcock, concerning machinery for a rice mill, 1833-1837. 


Among recent manuscript accessions to the University of Virginia Library are 
the following: correspondence and other papers of the Brown family, 230 items, 
1754-1888, and of the Hart family, 500 items, 1814-1927, of Albemarle County, 
Va.; store ledger of King William Court House, Va., 1773; papers of the North 
American Land Company, 722 items, 1790-1854, founded by William Morris, 
James Greenleaf, and John Nicholson for the sale of six million acres of land 
in the southeastern states, including correspondence, ledgers, deeds, plats, and 
surveys; autograph album containing previously unknown letters of 28 leading 
figures of the Revolutionary period (microfilmed) ; 15 additional manuscripts 
of John Randolph of Roanoke, 1803-1820; 20 additional manuscripts of Thomas 
Jefferson, 1806-1817; papers of the Gaines, Watkins, and related families of 
Charlotte County, Va., chiefly of Colonel Richard Venable Gaines, C.S.A., 1,800 
items, 1810-1905; 1,000 additional papers of General John Hartwell Cocke, 
chiefly correspondence for the years 1820-1840; 35 additional manuscripts of 
James Madison, 1801-1817; 300 additional papers of Colonel Sir Henry 
Wemyss Feilden, British explorer, soldier of fortune, and officer in the Con- 
federate States Army, 1860-1920; 5 boxes of personal and legal papers of Justice 
James Clark McReynolds (1862-1946) ; 45 boxes of correspondence, literary 
manuscripts, diaries, and other papers of Mary Johnston (1870-1936), historical 
novelist and leader in the woman's suffrage movement ; papers of the late Wilbur 
E. MacClenny, of Suffolk, Va., antiquarian and writer on the history of Nanse- 
mond County and the churches of southeastern Virginia, 5,000 items, 1880-1945 ; 
15 boxes of papers of the late Judge George Scott Shackelford of Orange County, 
Va., 1885-1930. 

Other accessions include: a perfect copy of the extremely rare seventeenth- 
century geographical book, Dudley's sea atlas, E/ Arcano del Mare; a collection 
of several thousand books and documents concerning the Panama Canal, as- 
sembled by the late Colonel John Bigelow, presented by his daughter, Mrs. 
Thomas Ellett of Washington, D. C.; and a collection of books, pamphlets, and 
printed reports relating to the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, presented by Thomas 
W. Streeter. 


The second Bulletin of the Southern Humanities Conference, The Southern 
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Humanities Conference and Its Constituent Societies (Chapel Hill, University 
of North Carolina Press, 1951, pp. 68, $1.00), compiled by J. O. Bailey and 
Sturgis E. Leavitt, is a good historical document on one aspect of scholarship in 
the South. It not only contains a history of the Conference, but of the constituent 
societies as well. These are the American Musicological Society, Southeastern 
Chapter; the Classical Association of the Middle West and South, Southern 
Section ; College Art Association, Southeastern Regional Conference; Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis, Southern Section; South Atlantic Modern 
Language Association ; South-Central Modern Language Association ; Southeast- 
ern Library Association; Southern Historical Association; Southern Society for 
the Philosophy of Religion; and Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology. 
The section pertaining to the Southern Historical Association was written by 
Fletcher M. Green of the University of North Carolina and is a valuable brief 
summary of the work of this Association. 

The Conference has widened its membership qualifications to include insti- 
tutional associate members, to whom reports of progress and research and lists 
of “Friends of Humanities” will be furnished. 


Literary Lodestone: One Hundred Years of California Writing (Stanford 
University, Calif., Stanford University Press, 1950, pp. 31, frontispiece), Dixon 
Wecter’s last speech, delivered June 24, 1950, the day he died, before the Cali- 
fornia Library Association and the California Centennial Commission, has been 
published as a tribute to his memory. Professor Wecter recorded his “impres- 
sion that this century of literature has been as rich, varied, turbulent, and con- 
tradictory as the history of this state itself... . And yet, by and large, the con- 
viction remains that without this century of literature in California . . . that of 
the whole American republic would have been much the poorer’ (pp. 30-31). 


A book that adult and teen-age readers will find interesting is The Story of 
American Roads (New York, William Sloane Associates, Inc., 1950, pp. 243, 
illustrations, maps, appendix, $3.00), by Val Hart. In describing the origins of 
highways from the Boston Post Road to the Alaska Highway, Mrs. Hart covers 
a great deal of American history in an entertaining fashion. Canals and rail- 
roads receive some mention. Forty-two photographs and four maps add greatly 
to the attractiveness of the book. 


Second in a series of juvenile books on Indian tribes is The Apache Indians: 
Raiders of the Southwest (New York, William Morrow & Company, 1951, pp. 
157, illustrations, $7.00), by Sonia Bleeker. To the sound writing of the an- 
thropologist author is added the abundant illustration of Althea Karr. 


A second revised edition of The Story of Religion in America (New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1950, pp. ix, 492, bibliography, $3.75), by William Warren 
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Sweet, contains a new chapter entitled “Through a Decade of Storm to the 
Mid-Century,” covering the period since 1939. Some changes have been made 
throughout the book, and the bibliography lists pertinent recent literature. 


A Self-governing Dominion: California, 1849-1860 (Berkeley and Los An- 
geles, University of California Press, 1950, pp. xi, 335, bibliography, $4.50), 
by William Henry Ellison, is a political history in the Chronicles of California 
series. Professor Ellison begins with the making of California’s state constitution 
and then discusses the work of the first legislature, the question of landowner- 
ship, the treatment of Indians, the movement for state division, lynch law in 
mining areas and San Francisco, and the political feud of David C. Broderick 
and William M. Gwin. The “recurrent theme is the principle of self-govern- 
ment of particular localities and of the state as a whole, which continually found 
expression in the assumption that Californians were a people apart, in their 
units and as a unit independent of outside authority” (p. vii). 


A revised edition has been issued of American Constitutional Decisions (New 
York, Henry Holt and Company, 1950, pp. xiv, 489, illustrations, $2.75), by 
Charles Fairman. Thirty-six cases are presented to illustrate the Supreme Court's 
development of constitutional principles concerning the fundamental law and the 
judicial function ; the three branches of government ; intergovernmental relations ; 
powers of the national government; constitutional limitations; and citizenship 
and suffrage. A seventeen-page introduction describes the federal court system 
and procedures. The editor often quotes from dissenting opinions, and he has 
supplied notes of introductory explanation and concluding comment for each case. 


The Negro in American Business: The Conflict between Separatism and In- 
tegration (New York, Greenberg, 1950, pp. xi, 220, appendix, notes, bibliog- 
raphy, $2.50), by Robert H. Kinzer and Edward Sagarin, clearly describes the 
dilemma of the Negro in American business. Should he follow the counsel of 
Booker T. Washington and continue a separate economy in which he will have 
the advantage of a vested interest, or should he, with W. E. B. DuBois, denounce 
segregation and demand integration into the general economy? The authors 
conclude: ‘Actually, the conflict is more apparent than real. The two roads can 
be taken simultaneously and . . . they will actually aid each other.” However, 
they see that continued economic segregation may delay assimilation in fields 
other than business. Much of the discussion is historical, particularly Chapter II, 
“Historical Roots of the Dilemma,” and Chapter III, ‘Disaster and Aftermath.” 


The United States and the A.B.C. Powers, 1889-1906 (Dallas, University 
Press in Dallas, Southern Methodist University, [1950], pp. 92, notes, $1.50), 
by Allan W. Eister, is Volume I, New Series, of the Arnold Foundation Studies. 
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Using published diplomatic correspondence, consular reports, reports of the 
Pan-American Union, and secondary books, Professor Eister compares diplomatic 
and commercial relations of the United States and Argentina, Brazil, and Chile 
in the nine years before the Spanish-American War with those during the eight 
years following 1898. He finds that “The effects of the Spanish-American War 
on the relations of the United States with South America . . . were neither 
marked nor immediate. . . . The worst that the war did for those relations was 
to afford certain South American jingoes another opportunity for hurling darts 
at the Monroe Doctrine.” There is no index. 


A brief by-product of the years of research that produced his History and 
Bibliography of American Newspapers, 1690-1820, is Clarence S. Brigham’s 
Journals and Journeymen: A Contribution to the History of Early American 
Newspapers (Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1950, pp. xiv, 114, 
illustrations, $2.50). The collection of short essays lacks unity, but there are 
entertaining notes, garnished with many quotations, on such subjects as early 
histories of newspapers, circulation, subscription worries, advertisements, illus- 
tration, the time-lag in news, editorial scurrility, women newspaper publishers, 
and carriers’ addresses to their customers. Perhaps the nature of the book and 
its relation to Mr. Brigham’s monumental bibliography can be suggested by the 
title one of his friends proposed: “Ravelings from my Bib.” 


Biography of a Country Church (Nashville, Broadman Press, 1950, pp. xiv, 
137, illustrations, $2.00), by Garland A. Hendricks, tells the hundred-year story 
of Olive Chapel Baptist Church in Wake County, North Carolina. Fictionized 
details and conversations give the history a lively quality that will appeal to 
many readers. Olive Chapel was recently named as one of the four great rural 
churches of the United States, and the author, its pastor, was designated by the 
Progressive Farmer as ‘rural minister of the year” in 1949. 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“Governor Horatio Sharpe’s Whitehall,” by Charles Scarlett, Jr., in Maryland 
Historical Magazine (March). 

“The Baltimore Company Seeks English Subsidies for the Colonial Iron Indus- 
try,” by Keach Johnson, ibid. 

“Why the Treaty of Logstown, 1752,” by Lois Mulkearn, in the Virginia Maga- 
zine of History and Biography (January). 

“The Maps and Plates Appearing with the Several Editions of Mr. Jefferson’s 
‘Notes on the State of Virginia,’ ’’ by Coolie Verner, sbid. 

“The Kentucky Thoroughbred, ” by Sara Shallenberger Brown, in the Filson 
Club History Quarterly (January). 

“The Migration of Kentuckians across the Ohio River,” by John D. Barnhart, 
ibid. 
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“Major Squire Turner: Lawyer, Statesman, and Economist,” by Jonathan Tru- 
man Dorris, ibid. 

“William Whitley, 1749-1813,” Part I, by Charles G. Talbert, sbid. (April). 

“Daniel Boone, Correspondent of the London Sun,” by Joseph J. Mathews, ibid. 

“Albert Pike in Tennessee,” by Susan B. Riley, in Tennessee Historical Quar- 
terly (December) . 

“Andrew Jackson, Junior,” concluded, by Linda Bennett Galloway, ibid. 

“The Early Days of Anadarko,” by Sara Brown Mitchell, in the Chronicles of 
Oklahoma (Winter). 

“Old Grand, Ghost Town,” by C. A. Squire, ibid. 

“Joseph Absalom Scales,” by Carolyn Thomas Foreman, ibid. 

“The Survey of Indian Territory, 1894-1907,” by Junius B. Moore, ibid. 

“The Role of Negro Soldiers in Protecting the Indian Territory from Intruders,” 
by W. Sherman Savage, in the Journal of Negro History (January). 

“William Jennings Bryan in Oklahoma,” by Norbert R. Mahnken, in Nebraska 
History (December). 


DOCUMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“Ebenezer Hazard’s Travels through Maryland in 1777,” edited by Fred Shelley, 
in Maryland Historical Magazine (Match). 

“Land for a Cathedral: Baltimore, 1806-1817,” by William D. Hoyt, Jr., in the 
Catholic Historical Review (January). 
“Letters of James Mercer to John Francis Mercer,” edited by John Melville Jen- 
nings, in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography (January). 
“Letters from John Quincy Adams and Others Dealing with the Printing of 
the Federal Laws in Virginia, 1802-1821,” edited by Jessie Ryon Lucke, 
ibid. 

“Writings of a Tennessee Unionist,” concluded, edited by Albert W. Schroeder, 
Jt., in Tennessee Historical Quarterly (December). 

“Thomas J. Palmer, Frontier Publicist,” by Jack L. Cross, in the Chronicles of 
Oklahoma (Winter). 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“Georgia's Confederate Leaders After Appomattox,” by William B. Hesseltine 
and Larry Gara, in the Georgia Historical Quarterly (March). 

“Life in Nineteenth Century Georgia As Reflected in Bill Arp’s Works,” by 
Margaret Gillis Figh, ibid. 

‘Major General Robert Howe's Activities in South Carolina and Georgia, 1776- 
1779,” by L. Van Loan Naisawald, ibid. 

“The University of Georgia—Old and New,” by E. Merton Coulter, in the 

Georgia Review (Spring). 
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“Moses Waddel: A Light in the Wilderness,” by Margaret L. Coit, ibid. 

“Andrew A. Lipscomb, Georgia’s First Chancellor,” by Fielding Russell, ibid. 

“Madison: Middle Georgia Minerva,” by Inez Parker Cumming, ibid. 

“Edward A. Perry, Yankee General of the Florida Brigade,” by Sigsbee C. 
Prince, Jr., in the Florida Historical Quarterly (January). 

“A History of the Thirtieth Alabama Volunteers (Infantry), Confederate 

States Army,” by William Milner Kelly, in the Alabama Historical Quar- 

terly (Spring, 1947). 

“Confederate Leaders in Post-war Alabama,” by William B. Hesseltine and 

Larry Gara, in the Alabama Review (January). 

“River Ferries in Alabama Before 1861,” by George Vernon Irons, sbid. 

“John Gorman Barr: Forgotten Alabama Humorist,” by W. Stanley Hoole, 

ibid. (April). 

“The Episcopal Church in the Alabama Black Belt, 1822-1836,” by Edgar 

Legare Pennington, ibid. 

“The Life and Labor of Dennis Murphree,” by William D. McCain, in the 

Journal of Mississippi History (October). 

‘Mississippi's Closest Senatorial Contest: John Sharp Williams and James K. 

Vardaman, 1907,” by George C. Osborn, ibid. 

“Sunflower's First Two County Seats,” by Willie D. Halsell, zbid. 

“Economic and Social Development of Calcasieu Parish, Louisiana, 1840-1912,” 

by Grace Ulmer, in the Louisiana Historical Quarterly (July, 1949). 

“The Aftermath of Reconstruction in Louisiana,” by Marguerite T. Leach, tbid. 

‘‘Jacksonport, Arkansas: Its Rise and Decline,’’ by Mabel West, in the Arkansas 

Historical Quarterly (Winter). 

‘Arkansas’ Confederate Leaders after the War,” by William B. Hesseltine and 

Larry Gara, ibid. 

“First Presbyterian Church of Fort Smith,” by Mrs. Lucy Sparks Yantis, ibid. 

“Adventures in Building a Personal Research Library,” by Mary D. Huggins, 

ibid. 


DOCUMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


‘The Proceedings and Minutes of the Governor and Council of Georgia, October 
4, 1774 through November 7, 1775 and September 6, 1779 through Sep- 
tember 20, 1780,” Part III, edited by Mrs. Lilla M. Hawes, in the Georgia 
Historical Quarterly (March). 

“Letters of the Kollock and Allied Families, 1826-1884,” Part VI, edited by 
Susan M. Kollock, ibid. 

“Unique Comments by Georgia Enumerators, Fourth Census, 1820,” contributed 
by H. B. and Kathleen C. Fant, bid. 

“Correspondence between General James Jackson and Captain William Ross,” 
contributed by John K. Mahon, ibid. 
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“The First Charter for a State University in This Country,” edited by John Olin 
Eidson, in the Georgia Review (Spring). 

“Miranda's Diary of the Siege of Pensacola, 1781,” translated by Donald E. 
Worcester, in the Florida Historical Quarterly (January). 

“A Political Rally of 1884 in Daytona (A Letter of Dr. L. D. Huston to His 
Wife),” edited by Mrs. Maria D. Pope and Edward C. Williamson, ibid. 

“Civil War Days in Huntsville: A Diary by Mrs. W. D. Chadick,” in the 
Alabama Historical Quarterly (Summer, 1947). 

“A Connecticut Yankee’s Letters from Conecuh County, Alabama, 1847-1866,” 
edited by Robert Partin, in the Alabama Review (January). 

“The Diary of Dr. Basil Manly, 1858-1867,” edited by W. Stanley Hoole, ibid. 
(April). 

“A Texas Ranger Company at the Battle of Arkansas Post,” edited by Arthur 
Marvin Shaw, in the Arkansas Historical Quarterly (Winter). 

“Letters of John W. Duncan, Captain, Confederate States of America,” edited by 
Hubert L. Ferguson, ibid. 


GENERAL AND REGIONAL ARTICLES, DOCUMENTS, AND COMPILATIONS 


“Virginians on Olympus. IV. George Washington: America’s First Demigod,” 
by Marshall W. Fishwick, in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biog- 
raphy (January). 

“A Liberian Packet,” edited by Mary F. Goodwin, ibid. 

“The Public and the Writing of History,” by Savoie Lottinville, in the Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly (January). 

“Opening Days of Jackson's Presidency As Seen in Private Letters,” edited by 
Sarah Agnes Wallace, in Tennessee Historical Quarterly (December). 
“John Herbert Kelly: The Boy General of the Confederacy,” by Maud McLure 

Kelly, in the Alabama Historical Quarterly (Spring, 1947). 

“Vermont at Bull Run,” by William R. Folsom, in Vermont Quarterly (January). 

“Southern Historians and the Downfall of the Confederacy,’ Part II, by Robert 
D. Little, in the Alabama Review (January). 

“The Abolition Movement in Minnesota,” by Frank Klement, in Minnesota 
History (Spring). 

“Expanding Fields for Historical Societies,” by Arthur A. Houghton, Jr., in 
Maryland Historical Magazine (March). 

“University Libraries and the Future of Scholarship in the South,” by Lawrence 
S. Thompson, in the South Atlantic Quarterly (April). 

“A Century of Calhoun Biographies,” by Harold S. Schultz, ibid. 

“Billy Yank and the Black Folk,” by Bell Irvin Wiley, in the Journal of Negro 
History (January). 

“Two Letters of Frederick Douglass,” edited by Joseph Borome, ibid. 

“Needs and Opportunities in American Social and Intellectual History,” by 
Charles A. Barker, in Pacific Historical Review (February). 
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New History Texts from Macmillan 


Ancient History from Prehistoric 


Times to the Death of Justinian 
by C. A. Robinson, Jr. 


Here, in one volume, are the essential facts of ancient history from earliest 
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The Political Collapse of Europe 
by HAjo HoLsorn, Yale University 


A distinguished historian here seeks out and interprets the causes that 
lie behind the breakdown of the old political order in Europe. He analyzes the 
forces at work in nineteenth century Europe and offers a penetrating examina- 
tion of the Concert of Europe, the rise of the German Empire, and industrial 
capitalism and imperialism. The author's challenging interpretations and keen 
insight make this book an indispensable supplement and conclusion to any 
course on modern Europe or its diplomatic history. 
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